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PREFACE. 



^HIS compendious account of the present 
and fonner state of Ludlow, is presented to 
the Public for the purpose of supplying in a 
cheap and portable form, such particulars as 
will be found contributary to the amusement and 
information of the occasional Tisitant, or the 
inquisitive inhabitant. 

To those to whom the history of the country 
is familiar, it will be known Ihat this district 
was formerly the scene of continual warfare, the 
Belgium of South foitain. When the first in- 
habitants were by degrees compelled to leave 
behind them the more fruitful parts, the fields 
of their inheritance, it was here that they made 
a bold resistance, and baffled the power of im- 
perial Rome. Through the Saxon and Norman 
periods also, the Annalist has continually occa- 
sion to speak of Ludlow and its Vicinity : the 
splendor of its court, and the celebrity of the 
numerous great men who presided during the 
Kva of its prosperity, are well known. 



ii, PREFACE. 

Of the long scries of events succeeding each 
other in the course of ages, many even of the 
most important are forgotten ; and especially in 
periods of darkness and barbarism, history pre- 
serves little more for our information than dates 
which mark the lapse of time : hence in seeking 
materials for a local history, the general sources 
of information are peculiarly defective. 

In the first introductory pages of the work, 
a compressed account is given of the state of 
affairs in this district during the Roman and 
Saxon aeras ; with a brief sketch of the history 
of Mercia, the inhabitants of which, were, as 
long as they constituted an independent State, 
engaged in active warfare against the Britons. 

From the time of the Norman Conquest dis- 
tinct historical notices are preserved relative 
to Ludlow Castle and the public transactions 
with which it was connected ; these have been 
carefully collected from the old chronicles and 
other authentic records, the whole forming a 
regular narrative, which with the history and 
biography of the Presidency of Wales, bringa 
the account down to a late period ; from which 
to the present time, the massy fabric of Ludlow 
Castle, has stood, a durable and striking memo- 
rial of the activity and power of our ancestors. 

The descriptive part i» taken from actual sur- 
veys, with extracts from, and a constant com- 
parison with former accounts, illustrated by 
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PREFACE. 111. 

passages from the works of antiquarian writers 
and ancient historians. 

As an acceptable addition, to Strangers as 
well as Residents, correct accounts are added 
of important charitable and useful Institutions, 
with the time of their original foundations, when, 
it can be clearly ascertdned; and Strangers 
will, without doubt, feel gratified by having put 
into their hands a conveniettt guide to the nu- 
merous surrounding Gentlemen's Seats, Villages, 
&c. which are briefly but circumstantially 
described. 

In preparing this second bditiom of the 
work for the press, care has been taken to cor- 
rect former inaccuracies, and additional infor- 
mation has supplied the means of making con- 
siderable improvements. 

From the nature of this work it can pretend 
to little more than the merit of judicious selec- 
tion, and it is particularly incumbent on the 
Compiler to acknowledge, that among others, 
the elegant Historian of the Anglo-Saxons, the 
Author of the interesting History of the Court 
of Elizabeth, and the learned Authors of the 
Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, have 
supplied important materials. 

The Traveller pauses to contemplate such 
objects, in the more interesting parts of the 
country he has to traverse, as are eminently 
distinguished by the singularity, the beauty, or 



the g^randear of thrir appearenceB. Seldom, it 
u believed, will be io his coune, arrive at a 
place more attractive than Ludlow ; and if liii 
stay be for a Mason, the neiyhboartiood wiU 
supplj an inexhauitible fund of pleasure and 
umusemeot. 



I^i0tottt iittlr ^ntinuitien 
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^H£ history of the remote ages of antiquity 
is obscure ; for in attempting to trace the 
succession of events through periods of darkness 
and barbarity, much is left to conjecture, which 
necessarily terminates in doubt and uncertainty. 
It is well known that the aboriginal inhabitants 
of this island made a last and determined stand 
against their invading enemies, in that district 
which had its boundary in, what in later times 
was called, the Marches of Wales. However 
this barrier tract might be extended irom time 
to time one way or the other, as either party 
occasionally gained ground, it is certainly known 
that Ludlow was early occupied as a military 
station to withstand the incursions of the Bri- 
tons, who disputed every foot of ground as they 
slowly retreated. So strongly are the natural 
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feelings of human nature opposed to injustice 
and oppression, that not only is all power con- 
temnedy but all hazards and difficulties suffered 
patiently 9 even life willingly sacrificed by a 
brave people, in preference to an ignominious 
and slavish submission. 

The Romans are said to have been engaged 
nearly two hundred years in subduing Britain, 
and it was not till a. d. 75 that Julius Frontinus 
conquered the warlike tribe of the Silures, 
twenty-five years after the defeat of Caractacus 
by Ostorius. 

Of the active operations of the contending 
parties, interesting traces yet remain; on the 
Herefordshire beacon, Credon hill, Coxwall 
knoll, &c. are vestiges of british camps ; and 
on the military stations of Dynedor and Brandon 
camps, undoubted remains of roman fortifica- 
tions' ar^ visible. Also of the remarkable hillj 
called Caer Caradoc, traditional and historical 
accounts agree in stating it to have been occu* 
pied by Caractacus, and many fierce battles 
to have been fought in its vicinity. An ancient 
writer describes this place as ''esceedingly 
well fortefied, both by nature and art ; upon the 
toppe of an high hill, environed with a tripple 
ditche of great depth. There were iij gates, and 
on three sides, steepe headlong places, and com* 
passed on the iifte haade with the river Colun, 
on the right with Themis.'' Different situations 
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have been ascribed to the sceae of the last de- 
cisive battle between Ostorius and Caractacus ; 
but none rest on svch strong grounds of proba^ 
bilitVy as the stations of Brandon camp and 
Coxwall knolL The first of these is situated a 
little to the west of the great romaa road lead* 
ing from Magna, or Kenchester, to Uriconium, 
or Wroxeter, and between Wigmore and Leiat* 
wardine. Its square form, and the fragmentB 
of roman pottery, which may still be picked up 
within its precincts, evidently prove its origin. 
The second is within sight, and distant from 
the roman camp about three miles, and a little 
above the village ci Brampton Brian. It crowns 
the summit of a lofty hUl, well covered with' oak 
trees, and is, (like the generality of british for- 
tresses,) very irregular in its shape. The river 
Terae runs through the vale near the foot of the 
hill. Strong by nature but made stronger by 
art; bold and wild as the cideftaia who formed 
it. On a survey of these two camps, even the 
most lukewarm traveller will feci a certain degree 
of enthusiasm, when he recollects that an Osto- 
rius stood on one camp, and a Caractacss on 
the other ; and that their heroic deeds were re- 
corded by d^ pen of a Tacitus. His satisiac- 
tioa irill be heightened, when he kaowa that 
they ate the undoubted strong holda occupied 
by the roman and british genen^ ; for each 
particular vetoted by Hke historian^ concerning 
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their respective situations, coincides with the 
natural position of the river Teme, and tht 
•camps of Brandon and Coxwall hills. To the 
scholar and the antiquarian the whole kingdom 
does not «fford a mere interesting or gratifying 
subject; let them observe the polished and 
simple form of the roman camp, and the rude 
and natural features of the british. The ro- 
man general depended alone on the strength of 
his arms, and the valour of his well disciplined 
legions ; but the british chieftain called nature 
to his assistance, and strengthened her by art. 

From the departure of the Romans, to the 
Norman conquest, history supplies no certain 
information concerning Ludlow, yet from vari- 
ous written and traditionary accounts it is more 
than probable that there existed here a town, or 
fortress, of some importance, previous to the 
recorded erection of the Castle. 

Dinan, Llystwysoc, ancient british names for 
this place^ are certain indications of its having 
been the Palace of a Prince, as the Saxon name 
Ludlowe, Leodknoe, that is. People Mote, in- 
dicates its appropriation to the administration 
of justice. 

Presuming from ito british name, that this 
place was, at a remote period, a royal residence; 
and from indisputable authority, knowing, that 
after the departure of the Romans, the struggle 
for mastery between the Saxons and Britons, 
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continued more than five hundred years ; and 
that during that period the frontier of Wake 
was peculiarly distinguished as the scene of 
contest ; it may be deemed neither uninteresting 
nor too far deviating from our purpose, to give 
short notices of the most remarkable events con- 
nected with the history of Mercia* 
The Saxon octarchy was progressively formed ; 
Ella in Sussex, and Hengist in Kent, made a 
duarchy before the year 500. When Cerdic 
erected the state of Wessex a triarchy appeared ; 
east Anglia made it a tetrarchy ; Essex a pen« 
tarchy. The success of Ida after 647 estab- 
lishing the sovereignty of the Angles in Bemecia 
completed an hexarchy, and the northern Ella 
by becoming king of Deira, made an heptarchy. 
In 586 the octarchy was completed by the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom of Mercia. As the 
Anglo-Saxons warred with each other, some- 
times one state was absorbed by another, and 
sometimes, after an interval, it emerged again, 
as the tide of conquest fluctuated, till at last a 
permanent monarchy arose under Egbert, or 
more certainly under Alfred the Great, 

Arthur, one of the most renowned heroes who 
fought against the Saxons, some time previous 
to the establishment of the kingdom of Mercia, 
was a chieftain of. South Wales. He is said to 
have fought twelve successful battles ; and 
though it appears from several authorities that 
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there were other kings in Tarioas parts of Britain 
during Arthur's reign, yet he is represented as 
the paramount sovereign; the Pendragon, or 
Penteyrn, in nominal dignity at least, above 
every other. Arthur perished in a civil feud 
with Medrawd his nephevr, whose name has been 
blackened with every reproach, because Arthur, 
the shield of the Cymry, perished in the war 
which he had excited. 

The numerous celebrated british chiefs who 
succeeded are not forgotten by ' the ancient 
bards, in whose productions their &me yet 
lives. Many instances might be given of the 
striking traits of characteristic energy attributed 
to the heroes of bardic song. Taliesin makes 
Owen, the son of Urien, exclaim, in his address 
to his warriors : — 

**Beiog aasembled for our eoaotry. 
Let us elevate oar banners above tne uoantaini; 
And piiah forth our forces over the borders } 
And lift oar spears above the warriors* heads; 
And rush upon the Destroyer In bis amy \ 
And slay both him and his followers!** 

Taliesin was not only a bard but a soldier, 
and describes in expressive language the scenes 
of warfare he himself had witnessed : — 

"Neither the fields, nor the woods, gave safely to the foe 

When the shout of the Britons came 

Like a wave raging against the shore.— —i« 

I saw the brave warriors in array ; 

And after the moming, how mangled 

I saw the tumult of the 



law the tumult of the perishing hoeti; 

he blood springing forwvd and motstenlBg the giottiid. 

wenvstrad was defended by a rampart: 

Wearied, on the earth no longer yeraant, 



The 

Owen! 

Wearied, on the earth no longer 

I saw at the pass of the fold. 

The blood stained men dioppiiig their annt % 

Pale with ttnor !" "^^ 
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As the SaxoDS gained upon their possessions, 
the Britons were confined to a narrower portion 
of the country ; but the latter yielded no part 
until it had been dearly purchased. 

The most indignant of the fugitives retired 
into Wales, There the bards consoled the ex- 
patriated Britons with the hope that the day 
would afterwards arrive when they should have 
their full revenge, by driving out the Saxon 
hordes. That they should again be led by their 
majestic chief, Arthur, and be again victorious. 
That this happy day should restore to every one 
his own: that the horns of gladness should 
proclaim the song of peace, the serene days of 
Cambrian happiness. 

The anticipation of this bHssful aera gave 
rapture to the Cymry, even in their stony para- 
dise of Wales. This flattering pretliction is ex- 
tant in the writings of Myxddtn : — 

**A ierpeDt wiUi ehatoa, 
Towering and ptuudering, 
Wkh irmed wiugi, 

From Gennank; 
Thli will oreiran 
All Lo^^ and BnrdoD, 
From the fanid of tbe LochUn tea 

To tbe SeveiB.** 

And afterwards is added : — 

**Their lord they shall prniie. 

Their langaage preserve, 
Their country lose. 

Bzcept wild Walei, 
Till the deatiiied period of their trinnph revolve^ 
Then the Britons will obtain 
The crown of their land, 
And the itiaoge people 
WUl tanith away/* 



lY„<r of Po«w. ^K*""** r the victor, *»* "^ 
tory of ti»e '^ J coubuio*** ' "„. ..mam- 

<,ioo «****'' r^ „, tone »««•»«* *•' ai^tfi e»teeia 

^** - too fotattj verified. ^^e Cvmrj 

^*4ramid«t tbeu "'f rj*^lv»«tf from 
J^^ime. triumpbed. l» e^« ^,^1, to tbe 
-»*' rJlx advanced upon tt*'"*' ^^^^vince of Gl«^ 
^*^^ « but crowed U. «»« ^'^^d toTewdric 
^^^*^n Tbe mV^abitanUbast*^* i,, 

^t.lf t-« ^-«' ^'^':ric'ttaJ a .oUtary 
l?at^ com^«.d - -^^ ^^^,a tbe dre«.«l 
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Saxoat OB the Wye« but the remembrance of his 
former achievements inspired him with hope. 
He put on his forsaken armour, conducted the 
tumult of battle with his accustomed skilly and 
drove the invaders over the Severn. A mortal 
wound in the head arrested him in the full enjoy- 
ment of his glory, and he breathed his last wish- 
es for his country's safety at the confluence of 
the Severn and the Wye. The local appellation 
Mathem, the abbreviation of Merthyr Tewdric, 
(the Martyr Tewdric,) pointed out his remains 
to the sympathy of posterity ; in the sixteenth 
century his body was found unconsumed, and 
the fatal wound on his hea^d was visible. 

Some chronicles state that Crida, the grand- 
father of Penda, was the first Mercian king, and 
that Ceorl, a kinsman of his son Wibba, prece- 
ded Penda, it is not, however, disputed that in 
626 Penda was king of Mercia, a man of a ma- 
levolent and ferocious character, who reigned 
thirty years the terror and scourge of contem- 
porary princes. In 634 the british prince Cad- 
wallon was defeated and slain by Penda. After 
the death of Cadwallon, his son Cadwalladyr, 
discouraged by a pestilence and famine, which 
severely afflicted Wales, went to Bretagne, and 
was the last of the Cymry who pretended to the 
sovereignty of England. In the year 678 Ethel- 
bald king of Mercia, wishing to add the pleasant 
region between the Severn and the Wye to his 
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territories, raised a powerful army and eatcred 
Wales, but at Camo, in Montgomeryshire, he 
was snccessfully opposed and driYen over the 
Wye with great loss. 

In 756 the celebrated Offa became king of 

Mercia ; his wars with the Britons were at first 

unsuccessful, but in the end he gained upon 

their territory as far as the Wye, and separated 

his acquisitions by an immense trench and ram* 

part, which was carried over mountains and 

rivers for a hundred miles; the remains of this 

work are still visible in various places. At the 

close of Offa's reign Ethelbert possessed the 

crown of east Anglia, a peaceful and intelligent 

prince. Invited, or welcomed by Offa, he went 

to. Mercia for the purpose of receiving the hand 

of Etheldritha, the daughter of the Mercian 

king. He was received with due honours, the 

nuptial feast had begun, yet Offa procured his 

assassination. The favovrable moment of an« 

nexing east Anglia to Mercia, was a temptation 

which aUeaated the feelings of the father and 

the man. Offa invaded his dominions and east 

Anglia waa added to his conquests. 

Did sock a complication of crimes benefit the 
perpetrator? Before two years elapsed, he sunk 
irom his empire to the grave. Remorse embit- 
tered all the interval. His widowed daiigktei 
abandoned his court, fled into the marshes of 
Creyland, and pined away her life in solkude. 
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His queen, the e?il coonseUor of hb ambition, 
perished miserablj ; the husband of another of 
his daughters was cut off in the same year an 
himself; the other, who married Brithric, died 
a martyr to vice, in penury the most extreme, 
scorned and abhorred; and his son Ecgfrid, 
who succeeded him, was permitted to live a king 
only a few months* The race of Offa disap-> 
peared for ever. Such are the results of a 
prosperity founded in vice I 

In 819 Kenwulf, a peaceful, pious, and just 
king, died; his crown descending to his son 
Kinelm, a child of seven years of age, who was 
cruelly murdered by his sister. Ceolwulf, his 
uncle succeeded him. This usurper was slain 
in battle in 625, and was followed on the throne 
by Ludecan, who, heading the army against the 
opposers of his predecessor, found a grave where 
he had hoped for an empire. Wiglaf, the prince 
or governor of Worcester, next succeeded ; he 
incautiously attacked Egbert with an inferior 
force ; was defeated, and fled to the abbey of 
Croyland : there that interesting character, £th- 
eldritha^ widowed in the hour of her marriage 
feast by her father Offa*s crkne, sheltered the 
fugitive prince in her respected cell. How paiki* 
fully must she have moralized <mthe deed which 
had not only destroyed her happiness, but had 
contributed in its consequences the ruin of Mer* 
cia* The negociations of the venerable Abbot 
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of Croyland preserved Wiglaf, but completed 
the degradation of Mercia. He was continued 
on the throne as the tributary vassal of Wessex* 

In 878 the Danes making successful incur- 
sionsy possessed themselves of Mercia, and gave 
the crown to Ceolwulf, who swore fidelity to 
his foreign masters, and promised to return the 
power they granted, whenever required. He 
plundered the poor peasantry, robbed the cler- 
gy, and practised every kind of oppression. 
But this pageant of tyranny displeased his mas- 
ters, was stripped of every thing, and perished 
miserably. With him for ever ended the Anglo 
Saxon octarchy. 

As the Saxons had at first gained footing in 
Britain by a cruel and bloody invasion of the 
original inhabitants, so in their turn they had to 
fall before the furious attacks of the more savage 
and barbarian cruelty of a race of invaders from 
the northern wilds of Scandinavia, who in the 
ninth century, carried fire and sword throughout 
the coasts, and even the interior of England. 

Educated in the religion of Odin, the acknow- 
ledged God of slaughter and devastation, these 
fierce warriors conceived themselves alone enti- 
tled to happiness in another world, in propor- 
tion to the violence of their own deaths, and the 
number of the enemy whom they had slain on 
the field of battle. Of their war chiefs, Gutb- 
run, or Gormo, was not the least celebrated. 
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"The cruel Guthruo/* says one of our oldest 
historians, "arrived in England, a. d. 878, at 
the head of an army of pagan Danes, no less 
cruel than himself, who, like inhuman savages, 
destroyed all before them, involving cities, towns 
and villages, with their inhabitants, in devour- 
ing flames ; and cutting those in pieces with 
their battle-axes who attempted to escape from 
their burning houses. The tears, cries and la- 
mentations of men, women and children, made 
no impression on their unrelenting hearts ; even 
the most tempting bribes, and the humblest 
offers of becoming their slaves, had no effect. 
All the towns through which they passed exhib« 
ited the most deplorable scenes of misery and 
desolation : as venerable old men lying with 
their throats cut before their own doors ; the 
streets covered with the bodies of young men 
and children, without heads, legs, or arms; and 
of matrons and virgins, who had been first 
publicly dishonoured, and then put to death.'* 
Such, it may reasonably be believed, was the 
scene exhibited in the desolated kingdom of 
Mercia, when under the sub-government of Wig- 
laf, it was plundered by the army of Guthrun. 

It was into the camp of this ferocious leader 
of piratical invasion, that our patriot king, the 
unrivalled Alfred, was introduced, in the dis- 
guise of a harper ; a stratagem which, enabling 
him to detect the insecurity of his foes, and 
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their want of diBcipline, led, Tcry shortly after- 
wards, to their complete defeat. 

With Alfred, the first result of victory, w^as 
ckmency aad benevolence. To Guthran and 
his followers, now prostrate at his feet, he prof- 
fered not only mercy and forgiveness, but pro- 
tection and territory, provided they wonld aban- 
don Paganism, embrace Christianity, and be 
regulated by the laws of civilized Society. 

To these terms Guthran joyfully, and as the 
event proved, sincerely acceded ; himself and 
thirty of his officers being immediately baptized 
in the presence of Alfred. Part of his army and 
his retinue were settled with their chief in east 
Anglia ; Guthrun fixing on the scite of Hadleigh 
in Suffolk, as a central situation for his capital, 
or heard-liege. He reigned near eleven years, 
ioviolably observing the laws and religion of Al- 
fred, and preserving his own people within the 
strict bounds of peace and good order. No 
stronger proof indeed can be given of the integ- 
rity and fidelity of Guthrun than, that no sooner 
had he ceased to govern, than the Danes of east 
Anglia shewed signs of turbulence and disaffec- 
tion, and took the earliest opportunity of co- 
operating with their countryman, Hastings, in 
his invasion of England in 893. An ancient 
gothic arch in the wall of Hadleigh church, 
maiks the place where his remains were deposi- 
ted. All history cannot furnish a more iUustri- 
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0U8 iBstance of the power of christian principles 
t9 restore Mien human nature, than the conver* 
siOB of Gttthnin the Dane. 
Inscription for the tomb of Outhrun ; — 

**0\ •faytheeitrMigert o*er thit lnll«w*d gnmnd 
In MlemB sileDce paaw ! Here eleepe tbe chief. 
Whom roval Alfred, with a chiistiatt's leal, 
From deeoe of MtvegeBleuybter, from the ritet 
Of Odin, beth*d In blood, and breathing war. 
Turn'd to the linng God. — Gatbrun the Dane! 
Beie oft» repentant of the erring coone 
That ittain'd his dawn of manhood, hath he bow'd 
Bis head in meekness ; with a pilffrim's foith 
Abjur'd tbe idols of his native land; 
Play *d for redeeming grsce; aud sii^hlng deep. 
Dropped the lone hut upon his Saviour's crosej 
Then hence retiring with a patriot's care, 
Rnled his brief lealm, aad kejpt his vow of pcnee. 
O jre, who 'midst the strife or battle, hum 
With last of feme or power ! Say, have f felt* 
E'en in the glow ci conquest, when the car 
In triumph ooee w»u o'er the tented Seld* 
Felt ye a throb of joy so keenly sweet. 
Such thrilling laptoie as did Oathranfeel 
When free from ruthless rage and thirst of hlood. 
The storm of vengeful passion lall*d te rest. 
Here, prostrate at St. Mary's shrine, he felt 
His (icurt wltMn him yearning for his God. 
Oo stranger, if perchance to thee helong 
The bonour'd nameof father, teach thy sons, 
That not in deeds of lapine, or of spoil. 
Power's forceful arm, or vicfry's crimson sleei. 
Consists the virtue or the good of man i 
Thai He, who bade them breathe and live, aloM 
Looks on the heart, alone vouchsafes to dwell 
In that pure bosom, where, with peace reside 
The sister forms of Piety and Love." 

On the ascendancy of Alfred and the declen- 
sion of the Danish power, Mercia was governed 
as a province by fithelred, who married Ethel- 
fleda, or Elfleda^ the eldest daughter of his 
sovereign. 

Ethelfleda was a woman of superior under- 
standing, and extolled in the ancient Chronicles 
as the wisest lady in England : her brother Ed- 
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ward governed his life, in its best actions, by 
her counsels. After she was married to tbe 
governor of Mercia, she built numerous cities 
and castles, and on all occasions displayed a 
statesman's skill, and an amazonian activity. 
Tbe difficulties and sufferings of her first par- 
turition deterred her from the chance of a repe- 
tition ; she protested that it did not become a 
king*s daughter to pursue any pleasure, which 
was attended with such inconvenience. 

In 912 Ethelfleda was a widow, but she con- 
tinued to govern Mercia until her death in 920. 
Among the numerous fortresses which she erec- 
ted to protect the Mercian territory in Shrop- 
shire and Herefordshire, were Wigmore, Bridg- 
north, and Chirbury. This celebrated lady 
died at Tamworth, and was buried at Glouces- 
ter, by St. Peter's Porch ; upon her tomb this 
Epitaph was written. — 

■*0 EIflcd& poteni, o terror rirgo ▼fmrum, 

O Elfleda potens, nomine df^mi Tiri. 
Te qooque splendidior fecit natura poellsnit 

Te probitas fecit nomen habere Tin. 
Te mutare decet ted ■olum ncmina wzaa, 

Ta regina potena rexque tropbea param. 
Jam nee Ccaareoa tantum mirere tnumpboa, 

C«iaie tplendidior Tiigo^ virago Yak. 

Translation:— 

<K> Princen, dread of Cambria's hostile band, 

Elflcda, liortbj of a manlier name; 
A voman made by nature's liberal band, 

Bnt Tirtoe gave thee more than manly Hum. 
Thou mighty queen whom kinglilM trophies giace. 

Still with thy aex thy famn will disagree; 
Now wa no move CssareMi triumphs ptaiw. 

For C«ar, boasted conqnevor, yields to thea. 
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In 9B3 Alfric occupied the dukedom of Mer- 
cia. Three years afterwards he was expelled 
the kingdom. In 992 he was intrusted, by 
£thelred the unready, with the management of 
an expedition against the Danes» who had inva- 
ded the coasts. The expedition failed through 
his perfidy in joining the invaders ; to revenge 
which, the king barbarously put out the eyes of 
his son Algar. 

Edric, one of the favourites of Ethelred, was 
duke of Mercia in 1007. He was eloquent and 
crafty ; excelling all men in perfidy and cruelty. 
When, in 1013, Canute the Dane called to his 
aid Eric the Jarl, one of the rulers of Norway, 
and one of the sons of Hakon the bad, Edric 
crowned the treasons of his life, by joining the 
invading enemy. In this warfare Mercia was 
plundered without mercy. This infamous noble 
was again restored to his dukedom by Canute 
in 1016, but imprudently boasting of his ser- 
vices, and his treasons to his former sovereign, 
Canute's anger arose, and he ordered his attend- 
ants tQ put him to death in his presence. In 
1057 England lost Leofric, the duke of Mercia, 
by whose wisdom the reign of Edward the con- 
fessor, was preserved from many perils and dis- 
orders, which the ambition of others would have 
introduced : his son Algar succeeded him. 

The early part of the history of the conten- 
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tions of the ^ttoiM aM) Saioos is Ao KltW di- 
veftified, that it is renewed rather with disgust 
than eomplaceacy ; it is a recital of reciprocal 
inroads and iajiiriesy neither suppljiag a regalar 
series of e? eats to f>f m a censtsleal history, nor 
affording scenes of sufficient interest to engage 
the imaginatioo. Anoag the few exceptions to 
this genera) character of the rude aid barbarous 
ages referred to, the sera of the renowned Arthnr 
must not be forgotten ; he was a ptince formed 
by natnte to inspire a nation with chivalrous 
and dignified senliaaents, and incite to great and 
worthy actions; and the enthusiasdo atiachsient 
of bis coimtrymen is a proof of his worthiness. 
He is described as the most brave, the moat 
witty, and the most liberal of all the british 
princes. When Uthef expired, pseferiag death 
with glory to life with sluune, and oaa^oeiing 
even is hb dying moments, Arthur was crowned 
hing of Britain by Dubricious, Avohhishop of 
Caerieon. The splendor of his court,- his bra- 
very and generosity, ssade him the idol of 
country, aad tasurtd success agaiast his 
mies. His lane and his geims drew around 
him aU the choice spirits of the age, and in all 
ooeuvrences of importance and difficulty, he 
was aided in his councils, in the tower of heroes^ 
by the advice of his attendant train of noblemen 
nnd knights. 

In the ninth century, Judith, the sister of Al- 
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fired the gresl, waB married to Baldwin with the 
iron arm, Conni of Flanders : the son of this 
nmrriage was Baldwin the bald. It was hewho 
obtialBed the baad of Alfritha» the dayghter of 
AUredy their offspring was Amulph, who is men* 
tioned with expressions of celebrity, and who 
succeeded his father in 918. From a descen- 
dant of Arnulph was b<Mm Matilda, the wife of 
William the Conqueror. 

At the time of the Norman invasion, in the 
year 1066, Edwin, the son of Algar, and grand- 
son of Leoliric and tlie celebrated Grodiva, was 
Earl of Mercia i he was estoUed for beauty of 
person, and benevolenee of disposition. This 
B^rl, with M6roar, Edrie the wild, and several 
other nobies> made formal submission to the 
Conqueror, but aftl^f wards rebelhNli and being 
.overcome in an engagement witib the monarch, 
were all slain, or taken and imprisoned for life ; 
except &Llrie, who oeoupying his castle of Wig- 
more* sustaioed a long and ardnous eontest with 
the forces sent againsi him, nndei the command 
of Roger de Montgomery apd Raptilpb Mortimirr. 
Edrici at last compelled to durrender, was sent 
prisoner to the king, and, for having completed 
ibis undertaking,. Mortimer was regarded by 
the gift of Wigmore Castle and its appendages ; 
and Montgomery bad granted to him all Edrlc's 
pos^essbns in Salop, eomprehendiitg nearly the 
whole of that county. 
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The fate of Edwin and of Morcar is feelingly 
related by Orderieus, a contemporary writer, 
from whom the following is a translation. ^'King 
William,'* says he, ''seduced by wicked counsel, 
injured his fair fame by fraudulently entrapping in 
the isle of Elv the illustrious Earl Morcar, who 
was neither plotting, nor suspecting, any evil. 
This was effected in the following manner. When 
the king knew that the Earl was in that island, 
he sent certain perfidious emissaries, who advised 
him to surrender himself to the royal authority, 
and assured him of a gracious reception. In 
these false assertions the Earl simply confided, 
and leaving his strong holds in the isle, repaired 
to William, who, apprehensive lest by his in- 
flaence the English might be excited to revolt, 
threw him into chains, and kept him in prison all 
his life, under the ward of Roger de Beaumont. 
When the comely youth Edwin heard this, he 
burned with revenge : six months did he pass in 
craving assistance firom Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland. Thus employed he was betrayed by 
three brothers, his principal confidants; and 
while with twenty horsemen he defended himself 
against the Normans, he was slain on the banks 
of a river, from which he could not escape, on 
account of a high tide. His death was lamented 
by men of all parties : bom, as he was, of reli- 
gious parents, and inclined to many virtues, not- 
withstanding the worldly affairs in which he was 
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eng^ed ; his person was remarkably handsomey 
and he was an especial benefactor to clerks, to 
monks, and to the poor. The king wept when 
he heard of the treason bv which this Mercian 
Earl feu, and banished from his presence the 
traitors who brought to him their master's head." 

It cannot be ascertained at what precise time 
Ludlow became distinguished either as a town 
or fortress ; it is recorded in a chonicle of the 
Fitz Guarines, that "Roger de Montgomery erec- 
ted the greatest part of the castle, and fortified 
the town with waUs." We cannot but suppose 
a town was found here previous to its being so 
encircled and defended ; it may also be inferred^ 
that in the times and place alluded to, a town 
and a fortress must have been coincident with 
each other : be this as it may,, it is the genejral 
opinion of writers on the subject, that the pre- 
sent castle was completed by this nobleman. 

It is true this statement has been disputed, 
but as inconsistencies are observable in all ac* 
counts of the aflTairs of this frontier district, 
during the periods referred to, we shall retain 
that which has been most generally adopted. 

Roger de Montgomery was related to the 
Conqueror ; led the centre division of his army 
in that memorable battle which secured the 
conquest of England, and was advanced to the 
Earldoms of Arundel and Shrewsbury. 

His first wife was Mabel, daughter and heir- 
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armie, and enftred into North Wales, being iherc** 
to moved by eertein iords of the eouatry/' Ac. 
**kn^ 8o the fiarls cane over agaioat the ile of 
MAn, m AagAesej, where tiiey did bviM a Caa- 
td of AherHiMMrihawc . Tbea the Earib 8|N>iled 
the lie aad rfew all that they foMd theneu Aad 
ait the iwrie aane time MagMw, the aonne of 
Haroald, came with ^a great nane of ahipa to- 
wards Eoghmd, aiiadingto iaie fiwter hold npan 
that kingdoaie lihaa hk father had done, aad 
heiagdrivea hy diaunce to Angleae^f , would have 
laaded there, bat the Earls kept ^im froai the 
kuMl. And there Magaos with aa arrowie stroke 
Hagh, Earl of Salop, io the face, that te died 
thereof, aud auddenlie either part ftrsook the 
He, «iid the EaglishawD vetiumed to Eoglaad, 
ami left Owen ap Edwyn prince m the land, who 
bad aUared tbfvi thither." The Earl was buned 
fa tbe abbey of St. Werbargh, wbioh be had 
foanded at Chester. 

Robot, OD the dealb^f his brother, succeeded 
to the Eajrkloms of fibiewsbury and Anindel ia 
Engfand. ' He wsB Imighted in ^ofmandy by 
William the Osaquevor in tlie year 1078, And 
became a great favourite of that Ptrince ; but do 
soeoer <was dlie iking dead, than his tarbaleat 
and iiebellious "disiMaition began to shew itaolf* 
He seised on several of the royal ferts and 
garrisons, and jdined with Odo, Earl of Kent, 
against William 'Siv&n, with whom a reconciika- 
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tion was, however, effected. He afterwards 
took part with Robert Curtoise against king 
Henry I. and on being: summoned to answer the 
treasonable charges alledged against him, fied 
to his castles which he had strongly fortified ; 
but at last he was under the necessity of implo- 
ring the royal mercy. The king confiscated 
his estates, deprived him of his honours, and 
banished him the realm. Yet the wealth which 
he had treasured up id thirty-four strong castles 
supported him sufficiently ; but his restless spi- 
rit formed new conspiracies even in exile, which 
were carried to such a dangerous length, that 
the king, considering that no favour could win 
him, nor oath or promise oblige, summoned him 
before his court of justice, where he was by 
judgment committed to close imprisonment, and 
sufficiently secured for the remainder of his life. 
His character has been drawn by an ancient 
historian, as a very subtle, crafty, and deceitful 
man; big of body, strong, bold; powerful in 
arms, and eloquent ; but exceedingly cruel, co- 
vetous, and libidinous. A person of great in- 
sight in serious affairs, and unwearied in his 
management of worldly business ; likewise a 
most ingenious architect; but for inflicting tor- 
ments, a most inexorable butcher. No friend 
to the church, but a vile and wretched oppres* 
sor ; for which he underwent the sentence of 
excommunication by the venerable Serlo, Bishop 
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of Sees, all bis lands being ioterdicted, so tbat 
there was no burial therein, \et nothin*g was he 
reformed by any of these means. In brief, his 
character can only be paralleled by that of the 
most cruel tyrant that was ever known; his 
severity being exercised not only on strangers, 
but even friends and familiars ; glorying and 
making his boast amongst his parasites of these 
his unparalleled inhumanities. He took to wife 
Agnes, the daughter of Guy, Earl of Penthien, 
whom he used iftost barbarously. This Earl 
possessed the castle of Ludlow until his attain- 
der, when it came into the possession of king 
Henry I. by whom it was made a princely resi^ 
deuce, greatly augmented in the strength of its 
works and supplied with a numerous garrison. 

The frequent skirmishes and battles between 
the Welsh and their frontier enemies were pro- 
ductive of great slaughter and losses to both 
parties, and the kings of England ofien sent 
powerful armies, and some in person invaded 
their coasts, and drove them into the mountain- 
ous and uninhabited parts, but were never able 
to penetrate into the heart of the country with- 
out great loss to themselves, and little annoy- 
ance to the Welsh. This want of success was 
occasioned by the strait passes and intricate 
windings among mountains and bogs, which fa- 
voured the flight of men habituated to these 
rugged and apparently inaccessible retreats* 
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However in presets of tine^ tiuy lost much of 
their low frontier country, but tbey hy no mems 
allowed their eocaiien to {yoavesB their acquisi- 
tions in |ieaee ani quietoens. 

The english uonarchs perceiving this warfare 
to be very tronblesome and haatrduHS, <(«& 
Henry H. fatally experienced wben he Attempt- 
ed to march his aimy over fierwtn Mou&tains, 
nearly the<wkole being destroyed by esid «Ad 
famine,) weve therefore induced to grant to cer- 
tain english geulilemen of enterprising ulisposi* 
tioos, such portions of the country as they coald 
fasn from the Welsh by force of arms at their 
own expense. And this conquered tenitory diey 
attowed then and their heirs to hold freely of 
the crown, per Banniam, with the exercise of 
royal j«iriediction therain : benee they were cal- 
led Lords, «r Barons, Marchers ; and all the 
fomidation >of their title was by assumption and 
permission, and not by f rant ; lor «o gTant of 
this nalure w«s ever known to iiave been reeor- 
d«d, cither in the tower or elsewhere. 

AJhwed by these pronsisea, many noblen»c«, 
and #ther persons of dintinction, mising armies, 
mardbed into Wales, aisd, «ifter vanous sncces- 
sen and changes «f ibttUDe, dbposscssed the 
Wnbh of a •considerable extent of country. 

About the time of the Nonnam Conqaest, 
soveral large ^;«ni8oncMf towns were bnilt on the 
froatim «f Wides> vis. Brint<4, Gtoucester, 
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Worcester, Salop, and Chester. Secure in tbese 
fortreeses, tho advelitiiretBy by frequent incur* 
sioos into the low and flat countries, prosecuted 
a very destniotivt waHisre agaiast their opp<^ 
nents, and by force or stratagem drove them 
from their posseesions. 

Peter Corbett held the manor of Ckmrtet 
Theobald de Yemon had Mnbly: Mortimer, 
WigmoT%: Fit8«*Alien, Ciu%: &€» and all those 
Lords Marchers executed laws of sovertign fo« 
Ternors on their tenants and people, whieh Iha 
kings of England thonght prudent to pemit fee 
a time. A similar policy, as we Icam from the 
historian Lanpridins, was used with respect to 
lands on the confines of Scotland, and in both 
instances savnge and ferocious border want 
continued for ages. 

After the accession of Stephen, the governor 
of Ludlow Castle, Gerva«e Pagaoelle, having 
betrayed his trast in joining the Empress Maud, 
Stephen besieged it ; in which attack some aay 
he succeeded, others on the contrary represent 
the attempt as completely unsuccessfal. The 
niMst prevailing opinion is that the governor re« 
penting, wicked to obtain tbe king's lorgivenoss^ 
and succeeded in gaining advantageons tenns of 
submission for hinsetf and the garrison, on 
which the Castle was surrendered, i^. d. 118^. 

During this siege the 'Earl of Northumberland, 
son of David king of Scotland, dfiven on by ju^ 
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venile boldness, had nearly fallen a Tictim to his 
indiscretion ; approaching too near the walls, 
on horseback, he was on the point of losing his 
life by means of a grappling engine thrown out 
by the besieged. From this perilous situation 
he was extricated by the king, who hastened in- 
stantly to his relief, and having cut asunder with 
his sword the ropes to which the iron hooks 
were fixed, saved the young prince, at the im- 
minent danger of his own life. ''An action,*' says 
Rapin, "which redounded as much to the ho- 
nour of the king, as of the prince for whom he 
testified so great an affection. 

About the year 1176 Henry II. made a grant 
of this noble Castle to Fulke Fitz Warine his 
favourite, surnamed de Dinan, together with 
that extensive and fertile vale on the banks of 
the river Corve, called Corve-Dale. 

To this Fulke Fitz Warine de Dinan, suc- 
ceeded Joccas de Dinan ; between whom and 
Hugh de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore, great 
dissensions arose ; insomuch that Joccas could 
not pass out of his castle without danger of be- 
ing taken by Mortimer's men. But it so hap* 
pened, that Mortimer himself setting spies upon 
Joccas, and roving through the woods alone, 
was surprised in the thickets contiguous to 
Whitecliffe Heath, by some men who had been 
sent to cut wood for the garrison, by whom he 
was taken prisoner into the Castle of Ludlow, 
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and confined in one of the towers, which to this 
day is called Mortimer's Tower, from whence he 
was not released until he had paid three thou- 
sand marks of silver for his ransom. An amazing 
sum, if we consider the ^reat diflference between 
the value of money at that period and the present. 
It is not clearly ascertained from history at 
what time the Lacy family first possessed the Cas- 
tle of Ludlow, but in the grant made to Robert, 
Earl of Leicester, of the Earldom of Hereford, 
we find the name of Hugh de Lacy, with an ac- 
knowledgment of a former claim that the family 
had to the possessions granted to Gotso, or Joc- 
cas. The deed in question, was made in the last 
year of the reign of Stephen. ''If he can arrange 
matters with Gotso de Dinant," says the king, "I 
freely grant that the said Gotso may hold his fee, 
which had been Hugh de Lacy's, of the Earl." It 
was during the time it was possessed by Gotso, 
or Joccas, that Lacy boldly attempted to make 
good his claim by force of arms, in which he fi- 
nally succeeded. During the contest, Hugh and 
his friend. Sir Arnold de Lisle, were taken cap- 
tive and confined in the '^prison of Peodover with- 
in the Castle of Ludlow." In which state of sus- 
pense they probably remained a considerable 
time, at the mercy of their enemy. However it is 
recorded that an amour with a gentlewoman of 
the household of Sir Joccas, supplied de Lisle 
with the means of escape. Soon after returning 
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with a efficient force they were secretly admitted 
into the Castle by their female inamorato, and 
the nnfortudate Sir JoOcas was deprived of his 
possessions. The too late repentaaoe of this a«* 
handone<l woman drove her to the madness of des- 
peratiopy and in her frenzy she destroyed herself. 

The following curious account in Leland's 
Collectanea, Tom. 1. p. 281, refers to this 
period. 

^'Thinges exeerptid oute of an old Eoglisoh 
boke ya ryme of the Gestes of Ouarine and his 
sunnes. William Conqueror toke counsel of 
Corbet and Mortimer for strenkething of his 
marches about the quarters pf Shropshire agayn 
the Walchmen. The burge of Shrobbesburi was 
commited to the cure of Roger de Belesme, where 
he made a oastel Alberbyri and AUeston was 
committed to Ouarine de Mees. Alane Fleil- 
sone had gyven to him Oswaldestre, Payne Pev- 
erel, that lovid welle hunting had Whitington 
with al the lordship. Payne Peverel had no it- 
sue ; but his sister had a sunne cauUid William, 
a worthy knight, that won the hundredes of £1- 
lesmere, and MeUor, and other mo. This Willi- 
am had issue eleven daughters, whereof Helene 
was married to Alaae's heyre : and Mellet the 
seounde, wold have none but a knight of very 
nobil hardines» Wherefore her father promised 
by crye that uoble yong men should meate at 
Peverers frfaee in the Pfke, and he that provid 
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hyttself y» fea^M of antoev, nhwM bftve MeUd 
hW doHgbtefft wttb tlie oastle of WbHiagioii. 
Guariae cam to thk entoprioOf ftad ther faute 
witb a suaae of the king of Soolland, nad alto 
wilb a Baron of BargoyM>> and vaoqaisb'd tbem 
bothe. Guaffino bad a sbold of a^fWer, and a 
proade pceook upon his heaah^e create. Gaa- 
rine wedded Mellet» and bad a tuiuie cauUid 
Fuleo. Jooa, a knigbt, waa left as govaraeff to 
yoog FakiOd GuariiM aad be defendid bia iands 
agayae one Walter^ the greateal of the marcbe 
lorde oute of Lacy and Ludlow* They met at a 
beat by Bourae» at a bridge ende a Utle from 
Lndilow. Jooa bare a sbeld of »ylver> wilh thre 
blew lyona ooronid with gold. 

Jooa had a daughter oaulUd Hawisc, whom 
Fulco Gwariae eatifely lovid, aad tteyiag her in 
great dolour^ aakid the cause of her sorrow^ and 
she aaswerid that it was no raatier for an beaker 
to amende : and be upoii that toke biae aad apere 
to reseew Joos her father, as one Godarde was 
about to streke of bia bede ; so thai Godarde 
was slayne of him, and Gualter Laey dryvea a- 
way. Then Joos recovered a horse and sore 
woundid Syr Araold that did bym macb hurt. 
Tber Fulco kiUkl one Andrew, akaigbtlonggiBg 
to Walter Lacy» Gualter Lacy and Syr Amokl 
were taken prisoners aad put in the Caslel of 
Ludlow, in a prison cauUid Pendouer. 

A. gentilwomaa, cauUid Marion, deliverid 
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both these knighttes by treason oute of Pen« 
douer, for love of Syr Arnold de Lis, one of them 
that promised her falsely marriage. Fulco Gua- 
rine weddid Hawise, dooghter to Joos, at Lud- 
low Castel. Joos and Fulco Guarine toke a 
journey into Ireland ; Marion larried, faining 
siknes, behind, and write a lettre to her love Syr 
Arnold de Lis, to cum secretely to her up into 
the Castel with a lader of leder and cordes. 
Arnold cam according to Marion's desier, and 
had his pleasure of her ; and sone after cam his 
band, and secretely scalinge the walles killed the 
Castellanes. Then Marion, seeing this treason, 
lept out of a towre and brake her nek ; and Ar- 
nold killed after many of the burgeses of Ludlow 
toune, sparing nother wife, widow, nor childe. 
Walter Lacy, hearing that the Castel and 
toune of Ludlow was won, cam with his band 
thither, and mannid and vitailid Ludlow, keping 
it as bis owne. This tidinges was told to Joos, 
lying at Lambourne. Joos and Fulco, and his 
father Guarine, cam to rescue Ludlow; and in 
assaulting of it killid many of Lacy*s men. Then 
Lacy« with a band of men, cam oute to fight 
with them ; but he lesing many men, was fayne 
to recoyle into the toune. Sone after this, 
Guarine de Meese waxed very sike, and so goy- 
ing to Albonrby he dyed there within VII dayes, 
and was bnried in ihe new abbay, Fulco his 
sunne and Mellet his wife being present. Fulco 
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returnid to help Joos. Gaalter Lacy sent to 
the prince of Wales for help, and he cam, wyn- 
ning by the way Whitington; and Deonoan, a 
place about Ludlow, wither the prince of Wales 
with his, resortid to help Lacy. 

Fulco Guarine hurte the prince of Wales in 
the shoulder, and drave hym to a castel, cauUid 
Cayhome, where Cay had be lorde, and there 
asseging by three days part of the princes men, 
killid many of them at a certen issue. Fulco 
was woundid, and yet roode to mete king Henry 
by Giocestre, of whom he was welle interteynid 
as his kinnesman, and there he had his wounde 
that Arnold*s brother gave him yn the waste 
welle helid. King Henry made Fulke a knight, 
and steward of his house, and lorde and gover- 
nor of thos marchis. This Fulco Guarine had a 
Sonne by his wife Hawise, likewise callid Fulco.*' 

The male line of the Lacies became extinct 
on the death of the first Hugh, but the name 
was revived in the person of his nephew. It 
was this second Hugh de La^y to whom Henry 
IL gave the Earldom of Ulster ; and it is pre- 
sumed he was sanctioned in retaining possession 
of Ludlow by the same monarch. 

In the fifth of Richard I. Gilbert Talbot had 
lands given him for the custody of Ludlow Cas- 
tle, and eight years afterwards, 1198, Hubert, . 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Primate of Eng- 
D 
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llkndy took po#M«0ion of Ludlow Ca«tk on 
b#b«lf of tjie liioff* aod commltteit it to tbe care 

of new governors* 

Aqpo gratiac miUesimp ceotesiino Boaagesimo 
octavo, Hubertus, &c. fuit in Walli^, et recepit 
in mavu su4 Castellum de Ludelaw, &c. expul- 
sit inde custodibu$, qui ea diu custodierant ; et 
tradidi^ ea aliis custodibus custodienda ad opus 
]&egis. Hoveden AnnaL p. 77^. 

In tbe eigbtb ye^r of tbe reign of king Jobn, 
we find thiB oastl9 remaining in tbe possession 
of tbe ^rown, and it was tben conferred on Philip 
de Albani, wbo intermediately enjoyed it until 
it ^ain devolved to tbe ancient family of tbe 
Laciep, Walter de Lacy, and Gilbert his son, 
granted great possessions in and near the town 
of Ludlow, for tbe support of the hospital of St. 
John tbe Baptist, founded by Peter Undergod, 
soon after tbe conquest. This hospital stood 
near Ludford bridge, contiguous to Ludlow, in 
a place called to this day St. John's close. 

Walter de Lacy died in the year 1241, tbe 
twenty-fifth year of Henry HL his estates 
descending, in default of male heirs, to his two 
grandaugbters, Margery and Maud. 

In tbe twenty-eighth of Henry HL a. d. 
1244, Geoffrey de Genevill having married Maud 
the niece and one of tbe co-heirs of Walter de 
L^cy, obtained the king's precept to the Sheriff 
of Herefordshire for setting forth her purparty, 
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«p«>n pATtitton of Uie lands of tlM uad Walter ; 
wherevpon the Castle of Ludlow with Its mem- 
bere, was in part thereof assigned to her, and 
became the inheritaaoe of her son P^ter de 
OenevilL 

From the death of Llewelin the great in 1240 
to the death of the second Llewelin, and the 
execution of David at Shrewsbury In 1288, the 
Marchers were engaged in continual warfare. 
It appears from a writ of the king, addressed to 
Sir Ralph Basset of Drayton, that ott his land- 
ing at Dover^ on the eve of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, (December Mth.) he was informed 
that Llewelin and his accomplices, unmindful of 
their fealty pledged to him, and in violation of 
the truce, had hosiilely seized certain castles, 
&c. of his liege subjects. The writ, in conse- 
quence, summons Basset to be at Hereford on 
January 9th. 1262-^8 ; and he afterwards calls 
certain of the Lords Marchers, namely, Roger 
and Hugh Mortimer, John Fitt Alan, both the 
John le Stranges, elder and younger, Hamo le 
Strange, Thomas Corbet, Griffith ap Wennewin, 
Pulke Fitz Warine, Ralph de Botiler, and Walter 
de Dunstanville, to meet James de Aldithle at 
Ludlow on the octaves of the purification. In 
the severe conflict which ensued it required the 
prompt add active exertions of Prince Edn^ard, 
as well as the sovereign ; and though the gallant 
prince, soon compelled liewelln to take refuge 
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in the strong holds of Snowdoo, yet such was 
the unsettled state of affairs at this juncture, 
that Edward was unable effectually to restrain 
the incursions of the Welsh, being hastily sum- 
moned to London, for the purpose of opposing 
the rebellious attempts of De Montford and the 
Earl of Leicester. 

Early in the spring of 1264 Montford marched 
his army from Worcester into these parts, and 
took possession of Bridgnorth, and of Shrews- 
bury. The fatal convention at Lewes, soon af- 
terwards threw the king into the hands of Lei- 
cester and his party. Roger Mortimer and the 
priucipal of the Lords Marchers took up arms 
to rescue their captive sovereign, and opposing 
the united forces of De Montfort and Llewelin, 
were overcome, and compelled to submit to their 
opponents and sign a treaty concluded at Mont- 
gomery. The victors having previously taken 
the castles of Hereford, Hay, and Ludlow, and 
ravaged the estates of Mortimer. 

In 1276 -r-7, Edward L having constituted 
Roger de Mortimer his general against the 
Welsh, and having issued a pardon to all of 
that nation who would desert Llewelin ap Grif- 
fith, "our rebel" (as he calls him), summoned 
the army, by writ issued at Windsor, Dec. 12, 
to meet at Worcester, in the octave of St. John 
Baptist, and to encrease his force to the utmost, 
directed that Bishops and Abbots should not be 
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excused from serving, and that the Sheriffs 
should summon all the tenants tM capite. The 
king himself left Shrewsbury for Wales on the 
16th. of October in the Autumn following, and 
his operations were so vigorous that Uewelin 
was obliged to submit to the hard conditions of 
the conqueror before the end of the year. A 
new struggle commenced in the beginning of the 
year 1282. Llewelin having long with difficulty 
suppressed the indignant feelings of pride and 
resentment, and suffering under the oppressions 
of the English ministers, again was roused to 
attempt an unequal warfare against the king. 
Edward expressed great concern and deep rer 
sentment on account of what he pleases to term 
ingratitude in the Welsh Prince, as we learn from 
his letter to the king of Castile, excusing him- 
self from lending his assistance against the Sa- 
racens. ''Before your messengers came," says 
he, ''namely, in the time of the Lord's passion, 
when Judas betrayed our Lord, our traitors, 
Llewelin ap Griffith and David his brother who 
were our familiars and counsellors, traitorously 
rose against us with all their Welsh, invading 
the lands of our march, killing our lieges, and 
burning our villages and towns." 

On this occasion Edward, by sending a pow- 
erful army against the insurgents, had the satis- 
faction of bringing the contest to a speedy close ; 
the ill-fated Llewelin fell near Builth, on Friday 
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Dec. 11 • This Priace was 99\A tl^ Im dm se* 
ditiously ; from which is to be in&r^ that tht 
fatal wound was. receifed in the struiglos of a 
croud, and that aeveral coiKtended for the hor 
nonr of kiUing hin^. He was unanmed, and there 
were found in tl^ sleeve of his ve$t» his signet, 
and a writt^ pa{)es oontaioinc ^gned names 
and darkly mysterious exfuressians, from which 
(^ys tibe Arehbisbop oC Canterhnvy in his* letter 
to the Cquft) ''it appears thatQentain Noblemen 
n«ar the^ Welsh, either nnucehicwM. or otbeff, are 
disaffeoM ta om lord the king."' His grace 
addA; '^PsM^ Mahaud Longe^ey^ praiyed me 
ta puonounQe sentence of absoilattoii upon, the 
priiice* to the intent that be mighl; be interred 
in hply giround ;" but that h« dealined doing, un-^ 
less she woujd bring evidence: Ibiut Llewelin dis*^ 
covei;ed signs of repentance^in hia bst moments. 
This benevolent lady w.as. coNAittrgerman^ toi 
the deceased, being the dwghiteri and- sole, faeiir* 
ess of WaUer dc; Cliffoid, lord ofi Confton. and 
CuhpiAgf^ neaff Ludlaw, b^ MoAgaret, daaghtei 
q£ Uewelin the gi^t. Hen fiirst husband,, Wil* 
Ham Longspe* wa& son of WiUiam. Earl of Salia-. 
bury ;, but she was el thM tio^: wife of John* 
Gifford of Brimfield, whoJiUki' ptarlttok of her 
sentiipen^»» if it be trne that he sent the unfor- 
tunate Piiince*s. head U> It-ondoiH ^ be fixediooi 
the Tower, eneircled wiiUat wneatb of inry,. in. 
derniion of those claims toi tbn crown of Bril»in» 
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to which he was encourttged bj bis bards to as^ 
ptve : it has been said that Edt^ard, aware of the 
iafto^Dce whieh these teaerable mew possessed 
over the minds of their coimtrymefi, camed all 
who fell into hia hands to be put to death. 

Before the end of the year 1283 the destmc* 
tion* of the British dynasty was completed^ and 
the vnibrtunate David, with his wife and chif<< 
dren, brought to the king. Who, however, refn-* 
sed to coanply with *the earnest entreaty of l!be 
aiiserable captive to throw himself at his iMtj^^ 
tv's feet. He was seirl in chaitfS' to stand before 
the tribaaal of hia enemies, at Shrewsbury. 
With every reasonable presumptioa of ^fe^eiiC 
and national prelereaee, conceiving himself to 
be 8D indepeadetft Pyince, he was tried as a 
vassal' to the erown of England. Ifs wa« n<yl 
permitted to dispute the ^t of his vassalage, 
neither was- it tiie uao^ of that age icf allow 
an ad«roeate to plead hia eaase ; his brief trial 
ended in his being condoned to a cruel^ and ig*^ 
nominious deaith ; being the first who suffered 
the penalty of the then new Law of Treason. 
He was dragged' by hbrses to the pfece of exe-> 
cttlion^ evenv an i» supposed, with^t aihin^Me 
to kty on ; hungf up- and taken down nlif« ; Mid 
his bowels taken out and burned b^rs Ikh 
lace ; and i^en at length' beheaded' and relea- 
sed from hiS" miaeryv hia body divided itfto 
quarters^ and his head conveyed toabat of hk 
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brother in London : a consummation of barba- 
rian cruelty altogether adverse to every princi- 
ple of justice and deserving universal execration; 
though sanctioned by a law which yet disgraces 
the country by being retained in our statute 
books. 

In the thirty-first of Edward I. A. d. 1303, 
Roger de Mortimer married Joane, the widow of 
Peter de Genevill, son of Geoffrey de Genevill, 
and became Lord of Ludlow'Castle. In the four- 
teenth of Edward IL a. d. 1321, having united 
himself with the discontented Barons of the 
realm, he was committed a prisoner to the Tow- 
er, from which he found means to escape, A. d. 
1323 ; and in memory of this deliverance he cau- 
sed a chapel to be built in honour of St. Peter, 
in the outer ward of Ludlow Castle, for one 
priest to celebrate mass perpetually therein. 

This distinguished personage, raised by a 
daring course of crimes to that "bad eminence*' 
from which he was at last precipitated, was 
created Earl of March in the first year of Ed- 
ward III. He was afterwards made Justice of 
Wales by that monarch, whom he entertained 
most sumptuously during his progress into the 
Marches of Wales, at his castles of Ludlow and 
Wigmore. 

The reign of the second Edward had been 
disgraced by the wickedness and cruelty which 
follows a system of favoritism ; and weakly sub- 
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mitting to the guidance of a depraved woman 
and her partizans, he ultimately lost his crown 
and his life. "Never," says Speed, "did Eng- 
lish earth at one time drink so much blood of 
her nobles, in so vile a manner shed ; their ene- 
mies, not contented with their blood, procured 
also the confiscation of their estates and inheri- 
tances/* ''But, Mortimer," exclaims the his- 
torian, '* there will be a time, when the cry of 
this, and other blood sacrificed to thy private 
revenge, (whilst thou abusest the public trust) 
will never give over the pursuit, till it hath de- 
servedly drawn thine in lieu thereof." 

^'Nemesis, or rather God's vengeance, with 
swift pace did now approach and summon Mor- 
timer to a bloody account. Oh what enchant- 
ments are honour and power to the minds of men ! 
how suddenly and how strangely do they blow 
up the same with the contempt of others, and 
forgetfnlness of themselves ? Certainly the frail 
state of man's constitution is clearly seen in this 
high lord, who, drunken ^ith felicity, and fear- 
ing neither God nor man, fell into utter confu- 
sion when he least feared." Mortimer was at 
last seized by the king himself, assisted by his 
atteudants, in Nottingham Castle. 

* 'There was in the Castle of Nottingham (and 
at this day is) a certain secret way or mine, cut 
through a rock, upon which the said castle is 
built, one issue whereof openeth toward the 
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rivet whick runs under it, and the other venteth 
itsetf far within upon the cmrfaee, and is (at Um 
present) called Mortimer's; hole ; through this 
the young king (Edward III.) well armed, ami 
strongly seconded, was cond acted hy some c4 
bis trusty and swor» servants, with di^wn 
swords, up to the Queen's chaBib«r, wfa<t>se 
door was unahut, and with her watf Morttiaer, 
ready to go to bed, whon, with the slatigbter of 
a knigfat, and oaeov two that resisted, they had 
hold upoBr Thn was not repnted a sknder ett- 
terpriae, in regard that in Mortimer's rttiaue 
were not fewer than one hundred and three score 
knigfata, beside esquires and gentlemen,** The 
articles of impeachment againat Movtitaier are 
to be found' as follows in the celebrated poem* 
of the '^Mirrour of Magistrates" 

"Fhre bainons crimes against him soon were had. 
1. First that be oaosde the King^ lo yeeld the Scott» 
(To make a peace)'townes that* were from him got. 
And tberBwiiball the Charter called Ragman; 

3. That of ttte Scots he had bribed privy gaine. 

■ 3. That throiigh his meanes Sr. Edward o? Carnanroa 
Ita Barkley Castle most traiterousty was slain. 

4. That with his PtitMW?s mothet ha bad laine^ 
0. And' finally with polling at bis pleasitre, 

Had rob'd the King- and Commons^of their tnswtie." 

'^But the most barbarous murder of the 
King^s father, and esfMiciaAIy the^ dishoaourabie 
peace and conlfa«iwith» the then itrofessad en^* 
mwa of Englted', were pcineipatty iaaistedt upon 
as hemMB treaimnu. He waa i^ter 8eatenjceifpi0*> 
■nnioiwliy dfawii to Tybanv theeonsmDn plane 
^ exccuAian, tbe» called the Ehnti^ aad there 
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upott the. common gallows vna as ignominioasW 
executed^ hangiog (by the Kmg*8 comma»draent) 
IwQ daya and two nightty a jMiUic ami gliadsome 
spectacle." This happened ia the year 1330. 
A grand S0Q of the Earl, of the same naaie, suc- 
ceeded to his tllk and estates, who, desirous of 
possessing the Loidsbip of Ludlow entire, gave 
the manoc of Ccendon, in Buckinghamshire, to 
Sir William de Ferrars of Groby, ia exdiange 
for that moiety of this manor and town which 
had descended to the Ferrars family. 

Ludlow continued for a long series of years in 
the possession oi* the Mortimers, hqtm whom 
descended a greajfc a,nd aobk family in the chief 
Une of it ; it ako blanched foith inio the con- 
siderable ones of Richard's Caslde, Attiibury, 
Chirk, and Chilmatch, all barons and great men 
in their generations; oi whom Sir Willioin IXug- 
dale mentions, — ''How greats how pious, bow 
numeroMSe these Mortimers were, and lastly bow 
honourably the name went out, being wrapt up 
in the crown by an beir general." 

In 1399 Henry Duke of Lancaster on his 
route into Wales to circumvent the unfortunate 
Richard H. passed through Lttdlow„ to join the 
Lords Scales and Bardolph, Sir Robert and Sir 
John Legh,. and other gentlemen of Cheshire ; 
and at this period the coniict between the 
houses of York and Lancaster begjiiff, when on 
the deposition of Richard, the* Duke ascended 
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the throne under the title of Henry IV. and the 
Mortimer family from this period became dis- 
tinguished as competitors with the Lancastrians 
for the English crown. 

Henry was the son of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, fourth son of Edward IIL His title 
however was not a just one, for Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, third son of Edward HL left a daugh- 
ter named Philippa, from whom descended the 
House of York. 

Edmund .Mortimer, uncle to Richard Planta- 
genet, having been declared heir apparent to the 
crown by Richard H. previous to that Prince's 
unfortunate Irish expedition, was on that account 
kept a close prisoner during the whole of the 
reigns of Henry IV. and Henry V. His confe* 
rence with his nephew, as given by our great dra- 
matic bard, is in a high degree interesting. 

SCENE, A PRISON. 

Enter Mortimer, brought in a chair, and Jailors. 

Mor, Kind keepen of my wetk decaying age 
Let dying Mortimer here rest himself 
E'en like a man new baled from the rack, 
So fiure my limbs with long imprisonment: 
And tbcse grey locks, the panniivants of death. 
Nestor like aged in an age of care, 
Argat the end of fidmumi Mortimer. 
These eyes, like lamps whose wasted oil is spent, 
Wax dim, as dnwing to their exigent 
Weak shonMers overborne with burthening grief, 
And pithless arms, like to a wither'd vine 
That droopa his sapless brancbea to the groand : 
Tet are these firet, whose strengthless stay is nnmb, 

g[Jnable to snpport this lomp of chiy) 
wilt- winged with derire to get a grave; 
As witting, I no other comfort have. 
Bat tell me keeper, will my nephew come? 
Keep, Richard Plantagenet, my Loid, will come— 
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Mor, Enoagli ; my loal then iball be tatiify'd. 
Poor geDtleman, bis wrone dotb equal mine. 
Since Henry Monmoutb fint began to rsign, 
( Before whose glory I was great in arms,) 
This loathsome sequestration have 1 had ; 
And even since then, hath Richard been obscur'd, 
Depriv'd of honour and inheritance. 
Bat now the arbitrator of despairs, 
JuKt death, kind umpire of men's miseries. 
With sweet enbugement doth dismiss me hence. 

En%%r Richard Pkmtagenet 

Keep. My Lord, your loving nephew now b come. 
Mor. Richard PUntageDet, my friend, is he come? 
Plan. I uoble uncle, tnus ignobly U8*d ; 

Yoar nephew, i 

Mor, Direct mine arms, I may embrace his neck. 

And iu his bosom spend my latest gasp. 

Oh, tell me, when my lips do touch his cheeks; 

That 1 may kindly give one Minting kiss. 
Plan* First lean thine aged back against mine arm ; 

And nnw, goiid uncle, for my father's sake, 

Tn honour of a true Plantagenet, 

And for alliance sake, declare tiie cause 

Myfather Earl of Cambridge lost his head. 
Mor. This cause, fair nephew, that imprison'd me ; 

And hath detain'd me all my flow'riug youth ' 

Within a loathsome dungeon, there to pine. 

Was cursed instrument of his decease. 
Plan. Discover more at large what cause that was, 

For I am ignorant and cannot guess. 
Mor. I will, if that my feding breath permit ; 

And death approach not, ere my tale be done, 

Henry the fourth, grand&ther to this king, 

Depos'd his cousin Richard, Edward's son ; 

The lifst begotten, and the lawful heir 

Of Edward, king, the third of that descent. 

During whose reign the Percies of the north. 

Finding his usurpation most unjust, 

Fndeavour'd my advancement to the throne. 

The reasjn mov'd these warlike lords to this, 

Was, for that young king Richard thus remov'd, 

Leaviug no heir begotten of his body, 

I was the next by birth and parentage. 

But mark ; as in this haughty great attempt 

They laboured to plant the rightful heir; 

I lost my liberty and they their lives. 

Long after this, when Henry the fifth. 

After his father Bolingbroke, did reign. 

Thy father. Earl of Cambridge, (then deriv'd 

From famous Edmund Laugtey , Duke of York, 

Marrying my sister, that thy mother was} ; 

Again in pity of my hard distress 

Levied an army, meaning to redeem 

And re^install me in the diadem : 

But as the rest, so fell that noble Earl, 

And was beheaded. Thus th« Mortimwi, 
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lnwb0mthetttleiwtcd,if««wppre»i. 
Pian, OfwliklmttyLoid.ywirHoiMmrtol«ieta»t, 

And th«t my IkinthiK ^iwili 4© ^»n»»t *«*■ ' 

Tbouartnylwiri tli«witl wtohtli««|rther: 

But yM be wwy ki thy Mndious cue. 

With silence, asplMw, be th»a p olitict 

Strong-fixed ie um houK of Liucaiter, 

And Iflte a moaiMsiB not to be remov*A. 

Bnt new thy vnele ie rmovliig hence ; 

As Princes do their courU» when they are cloy a 

With long contmimnce fb a settled ptaoe. 
Plan. O ancle, would some part of mjr yonng ycMB 

Might but redeem the passage of your age ! 
Mor, TTiott dort then wrong me, as that slaught rer doth. 

Who giveth many wonnds when one will kill. 

Mourn not, except thou sonow for ay good; 

Only gtve orders tor my ftineraL 

And so fanrwell ; and ftdr be&l thy hopM, 

Add prospeions be thy life tn peace and war! C^iesj 
Plan. And peace, no war, befol thy pcrting soul! 

In prison hast thoa spent a pliffrimage. 

Ana, like an hermit, oTcrpast thy days. 

Well ; I will \odL taw counsel in my breast ; 

And what I do imagine, let that rest. 

Keepers, conrey him hence ; and I myself 

Will see his burial better than his life. 

Here lies the doaky torch of Mortimer, 

Choak'd wlih^ambition <rfthe meaner sort. 

During the unquiet reign of Henry IV. the 
marches were kept In an almost constant state 
of disturbance and alarm by the celebrated Owen 
Glendower, whose hostilities against the English 
were at first excited by repeated acts of injus- 
tice: the court having sanctioned or allowed 
Lord Grey of Ruthin to wrest from Glendower 
a considerable part of his inheritance. Glen- 
dower's first act was to repossess himself of his 
lands, and further to indemnify bimself, he also 
seized part of Lord Orey'a possessions. Being 
on this account proscribed and assailed as a 
traitor, he assumed the tiUe of Prince of Wales, 
and roused bis countrymen to join bis standard, 
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and endeavour to liberate themaeWes from the 
yoke of Englaody which the arbitrary conduct 
of the Lords Marchers had rendered intolerable* 
The family of Mortimer had made themselves 
particularly obnoi^ious to Glendower, and his 
arms were frequently directed against them. 
The strongest castle on the frontier was sup* 
posed to be that of Radnor, belonging to Sir 
Roger Mortimer; this, with numerous other 
places of importance, was visited with fire and 
sword. In the course of these successful incur- 
sions of Glendower, his inveterate enemy. Lord 
Grey, fell into his hands« and was secured in 
the recesses of Snowdon; but he was even- 
tually released, on the payment of ten thousand 
marks. During these ravages the scene of 
contest was frequently extended to Hereford- 
shire and Shropshire : and a general engage- 
ment took place near Knighton, between Glen- 
dower and an army under the command of 
Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to the young Earl. 
The contest was extremely obstinate and sangui- 
nary : Glendower at last gained the victory, and 
in a personal encounter with 'Sir Edmund, took 
him prisoner. Mortimer lost eleven hundred 
men, mostly slain on the field of battle. 

Fictitious accounts of the death of this cele- 
brated chief are to be found in the monkbh le- 
gends ; it is, however, certain that he died on 
the 20tb« of September, 1415, in the sixty-firs# 
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year of his age ; and most probably at the house 
of his daughter, married to Roger MoningtoOy 
at Mooington in Herefordshire. It is in a high 
degree probable, that in his last hours, he would 
seek in the arms of his children, that repose, 
which fifteen years of turbulent activity had 
rendered so necessary. Of his five daughters, 
Janet was married to John Croft of Croft Castle, 
and the others to persons of note and respect- 
ability. 

When Richard Plantagenet Earl of Cambridge 
was beheaded by Henry V. and his brother the 
Duke of York was slain at the battle of Agin- 
court, his title and estates descended to the 
second Richard Plantagenet, who would pro- 
bably never have attempted to dethrone Henry 
VI. had not the people by their uneasiness 
under his government, seemed to invite him to 
the undertaking. 

In the year 14^, the Duke of York laid vio- 
lent hands on his avowed enemies, John Sutton 
Lord Dudley, Reignald Abbot of St. Peter's 
at Glastonbury, and another person, whom he 
imprisoned in his Castle of Ludlow. The same 
year he published a letter about the government 
of the town ; the purport of which is to confirm 
and authorize the continuance of the ''rule, 
councel and governance of the said town, by 
the Twelve and Twenty-Jive,'* as formerly, 
''^ythe the time that no mind is." The style of 
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the Duke in this instrumeDt is ''Earl of March, 
and of Ulster, Lord of Clare, of Wigmore, and 
of Ludlow/' 

It seems to have been the policy of the Lancas- 
trian usurpers, conscious of their want of a just 
title to the crown, to pacify the house of York 
by the aliowauce of posts of honour and profit. 
It might therefore naturally be expected, that 
the first attempts against the sovereign to whom 
they had sworn allegiance, would be attended 
with some scruples of conscience, as well as 
apprehensions of danger. Indeed it is evident 
that the paltry system of duplicity by which 
the Duke conducted his undertaking, was that 
which is only adopted or vindicated by those 
whom fear or wickedness induces to throw a veil 
over their real intentions. A system seldom 
ultimately successful, though, unfortunately for 
mankind, too often made use of. 

The Duke*s first complaints were against the 
administration, and might seem to have been 
fairly attributable to the misfortunes by which 
he was then assailed: the loss of Caen, the 
seigniory of which had been given to him by 
the king, and the representation made to him 
by the governor of the place, (Sir David Hall, 
the ancestor of the Chronicler of that name) 
that it had been given up by the Duke of Som- 
erset without sufficient cause, roused his indig- 
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natioo ; Sir David on this occaiion repaired to 
hit lord in Ireland, where he had been sent to 
suppress a rebellion, and at the time wai smart- 
ing under a sense of injury ; the ministers having 
sent him on this expedition with a force totally 
inadequate to the undertaking. Anticipating 
the loss of his Irish estates, descended to him 
from the Lacies and De Burghs, and combining 
this with his other grievances, the Duke deter- 
mined to quit his government and return to 
England, for the purpose of attacking the min- 
istry and endeavouring to place himself at the 
bead of affairs. In his letter to his friends on 
this occasion, after complaining of the nonpay* 
ment of the necessary supplies, whereby he waa 
unable to resist the rebels, he says, ''my power 
cannot stretch to keepe it (Ireland) in the king*a 
obeisance, and verie necessitie will compell me 
to come into England to live there upon my 
poore livelihood. For I had leaver be dead than 
ante inconveniencie should fall thereunto by my 
default, for it shall never be chronicled, nor re- 
main in scripture, (by the grace of God) that 
Ireland was lost by my negligence. For I have 
exaptple in other places (more pitie it is) for tp 
dread shame, and for to acquit my troth unto 
the king*8 highnesse» as my dutie is." This let- 
ter is dated 15th June, 1460, and the town of 
Caen fell into the hands of the French in the 
same month and year. 
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On the Dake*8 departure from Ireland without 
leave, HIb enemies in the administration deter- 
mined if possible to seise his person; or at 
least to bar his approach to the king. He es- 
eaped» however, from their attempts to intercept 
him, and arrived in London whilst the parlia- 
ment was sitting. The majority of the lower 
house was decidedly in his interest, and it ap- 
pears to have been at this juncture that he ad- 
dressed a letter to the king, in which, styling 
(limself '*his humble sujet and lyge man,*' he 
beseeches him to do justice upon traitors. The 
king's conciliating answer served only to increase 
the ardour of the Duke, who determined to take 
up arms, under the pretence of ejfleoting a 
change in the ministry. £arly in the following 
year, February 3, 1461 — 2, he wi^s busily em- 
ployed in raising an army in the Marches, and 
writes fron^ Ludlow to the bailiffs of Shrews- 
bury, requesting their assistance. In order to 
palliate his proceedings, he published a decla- 
ration, dated at his Castle of Ludlow, and signed 
with bis own hand and seal, in which be profes- 
sed bis allegiance to King Henry, stating that 
his army was raised solely for the purpose of re- 
dressing certain grievances, &c. feeding in this 
manner the public mind with vague and frivolous 
excuses, as an extenuation of his conduct. 

Time however disclosed his real designs ; for 
soon after the death of Lord Audley, at Blore 
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Heath, in Staffordshire, he threw o£f the mask, 
openly avowed his pretensions to the throne, 
and appointed the Castle of Ludlow the place of 
rendezvous for his adherents. On which the 
royal army, then stationed at Worcester, was 
ordered to march against him. 

On the approach of the Royalists to Ludford, 
the Bishop of Salisbury was sent into the town, 
with an offer of a general amnesty, if they would 
surrender. This being approved of by the in- 
habitants, and violently opposed by the soldiers, 
a contest arose between them in which many of 
the former were destroyed. 

These disputes could not fail to weaken the 
resolution of the besieged, and this is apparent 
from the submissive letter sent to the king as 
stated by Speed. — ''The Earl of Salisbury in 
this sort opened to himself a way to Ludlow, 
where the head of their combination, the Duke 
of York, busied himself to gather forces : being 
met, they conclude, that seeing the matter was 
now become deadly, they would deal in clouds 
no longer, but fight it out to the extremity. Men 
are drawn out of all parts with large hopes and 
promises of sharing in their fortunes, and the 
Earl of Warwick bringing with him from Calais 
that valiant captain Andrew Trollop, and a 
band of stout and choice soldiers, comes to the 
general rendezvous of the Yorkists, the Castle 
of Ludlow." 
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"Tbe King in the mean space hath assembled 
a great puissance of faithful subjects, and being 
attended with the Dukes of Somerset and Exeter, 
and other of his chief friends, marcheth against 
bis enemies. His first work was to offer them 
general pardon. It is refused, and called by 
them a staff of reedj or glass buckler^ The sword 
must decide the quarrel. Whereupon the King 
commands his staudards to advance : while he 
was on his march , a letter fraught with the wont- 
ed hypocrisies, is delivered to the King. In it 
among many other insinuations are these. *'Most 
christian King, right high and mighty Prince, 
and our most dread sovereign Lord, &c. We 
sent uqto your good grace by the Prior of the 
cathednd church of Worcester and divers other 
Doctors, and among others by Mr. William 
Lin wood. Doctor of Divinity, which ministered 
unto us severally the blessed sacrament of the 
body of Jesus, whereupon we and every of us 
deposed of our truth and duty, &c.*' But the let- 
ter made no overture of any course upon which 
they would yield to lay down arms, alledging, 
"they would but make their way to the king 
for redress of abuses, and that they were enfor- 
ced to stand together for their own defence, 
against such great courtiers and favourites, as 
intended their destruction." 

''The king is now in sight, whom the tri- 
umvirs, York, Warwick, and Salisbury, being 
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strongly entreDched before Ludlow, mean to 
aisaiL Andrew Trollop, who had in the king's 
pay done great service upon the French, was 
acquainted with all their council, and finding 
himself extremely deceived, (for he thought, 
and so by the Earl of Warwick was made to 
believe, that the preservation of the king was 
intended, and not his destruction,) abandons 
the Yorkists camp at midnight, and with a 
choice number of trusty men presents himself 
and services to the king, who graciously recei- 
ved him/' This unexpected occurrence destroy- 
ed the hopes of the Yorkists, who immediately 
fled ; the Duke and his youngest son reached 
Ir^and, and the Earls of March, Warwick, and 
Salisbury with much difficulty escaped to Calais. 
Fabyan gives the following account of this 
affair. — "Whereof herynge the sayde Duke, then 
beynge with his people nere vnto the town« of 
Lvdlowe, pyght there a sure and stronge feelde 
that none of his foes myght vpcm any parte 
entre. Where he so lyinge, came to hym from 
Calys the Erie of Warwyke with a stronge bande 
of men, amonge the whiche was Andrewe Trol- 
lop, and many of other of the beste souldyours 
of Calys. The Duke thus keepynge his feelde 
vpon that one party, and the Kynge with his 
people vpon that other, vpon the nyght preceding 
the day that both hoostes sbnld have met, the 
fomamed Andrewe Trollop, with all the cfaefe 
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•onidymirs of C«ljf , secretly departed from the 
D4ike^8 boost aod weat vato the Kkiges, where 
they were ioyoasly receyued. When this thynge 
to the Duke and the other lords was asserteyned^ 
they were therewith sore dysmayed, and especy- 
allye, for the sayde lordes hadde to the sayde 
Andrewe shewyd the hoole of theyre ententys, 
which than they knewe well shuld be derelye 
dyscoveryd vnto theyr enemyes : wherefore after 
counceyll for a remedy taken, they concludyd to 
flee, and leve the feelde standyng as they had 
ben present and styll abydyng. And so, incon- 
tinentlye the sayde Duke with his ii sones, and 
fewe other parsonys, fled towarde Walys, and 
from thens passed sauely into Irelande. 

And forthwidi the Ky nge rode vnto IjMome Sc 
dyspoyled the towne and castell, and cent the 
Duchesse of Yorke, with hyr chyldm, mto the 
Duchesse of Buckingham his syster, where she 
reatyd long after/* 

On the surrender of the place, the greater 
part of the garrison was pardoned ; but the 
castle was stripped of ail its cosdy omanwats, 
and the town forcibly plundered of every thing 
valuable. According to Hall, the Duchess of 
York with her two younger sons and ^er sister, 
were iaken in the place, and confined for some 
tame afterwards in one of the outer towevs. 

i« the tmeceeding Parliament, held -at Coven* 
try, the following persona were attainted of high 
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treason, and their estates confiscated, as appears 
from Fenn's Original Letters, vol. 1, page 182. 



The Due of York 
Therle of Marche 
Therle of Rutland 
Therle of Wanryk 
Therle of Salisbury 
The Lord Powya 
The Lord Clynton 
'TheCounteasofSarr 
Sir Thomas Nevyk 
Sir John Nevvle 
Sir Thomas Haryngton 
Sir Thom's o Parte 
Sir John Coayers 

'Alice Daughter and heir of 
Thomas Montague, Earl of Sal. 
isbury, wife of Richard Neville, 
in her right, Earl of Salisbury. 



Sir John Wenlok 
Sir Wro. Oldhall 
Edward Bnnrgbcier 
A broy* of his 
Thorn's Yaugh'n 
Thom*s Colte 
Thomas Clay 
John Denham 
Thomas Moryn; 
John Oter 
Maistr Ric. Fisher 



Hasty ngs and ov* that as vet 
we can not know ye names, &c. 
As for y'e 'Lord Powys became 
inne and hadde g'ce as for his 
lyf, but as for his goods ft for- 
feture passed. 

Ludlow and its Castle continued in this dis- 
mantled state until after the battle of Wakefield, 
in which the Duke of York was slain and many 
of his followers cruelly put to death, after having 
surrendered themselves to the promised mercy 
of the enemy. The infant son of the Duke mur- 
dered in cold blood, and the barbarous cruelty 
of the Queen to her captive enemy has been en- 
larged on by historians. **Cruel joy," says 
Speed, *'is seldom fortunate. Ccesar wept over 
f^Gntpei% head, but the Queen (ignorant how 
^a-113' causes of tears were reserved for her own 
ah are) makes herself merry with the ghastly and 
hi^ody spectacle of the Duke's head crowned 
^i^^ paper." Cruelty and murder excite the ab- 
iojrrence and detestation of mankind, and seldom 
e9c;a.pe punishment. The unfortunate father, 
WU^n the handkerchief drenched in the blood of 
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his child is given to him, is made to exclaim, — 

"That face of hi8 the hungrj cannibals 

Would not have touched, would not have stain'd with blood; 

Bnt you are more iuhumau, more inexorable,—— 

O, ten times more, than tigers of Hyrcania. 

See, ruthless Q^ueen, a hapless father's tears: 

This cloth thou dipp'dst in blood of my sweet boy, 

And I with tears do wash the blood away. 

These tears are my sweet Rutland's obsequies; 

And every drop cries vengeance for his death,—- 

'Gainst thee, fell Cliffotd,— and thee false French woman." 

His execrations were prophetic, ''for the Earl 
of March, son and heir to the late valiant Duke, 
hearing of this tragical adventure, with the death 
of his noble father and loving brother and trusty 
frendes, was wonderfully amazed ; but after 
comfort given to him by his faithful lovers and 
assured alyes," he visited Shrewsbury, Ludlow, 
and the neighbourhood of the Marches, where he 
quickly raised a considerable army, keeping his 
flag, as a signal of rendezvous, flying upon the 
lofty summit of Wigmore Castle. 

The Queen, fearful of his rising power, dis- 
patched the Earl of Pembroke with a strong 
force to oppose him. Young Edward marched 
out against his enemies, whom he met in a plain 
near Mortimer's Cross, where a desperate and 
bloody battle was fought. On the morning pre- 
ceding the engagement, there appeared to the 
Earl and his friends a meteor in the heavens re- 
sembling the junction of three suns: — 

"Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun ; 

Not separated by the racking clouds, 

But sever'd in a pale clear shining skv. 

——They join, embrace, and seem to kiss, 

As if they vow'd some league inviolable: 

Now are they but one lamp, one light, one sun/* 
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This phaenoiii«non, favourably cooaidered as a 
supernatural indication of success, helped to 
inspire courage aud resolution in the ensuing 
struggle ; it was in consequence of this occur- 
rence, that the badge or device born by Edward 
as Earl of March, was a sun in its full bright- 
ness; because the sun of honour and fortune 
did indeed then begin to shine upon him, through 
clouds of blood and misery. The battle took 
place, according to Speed, on Candlemas Day, 
in the year 1461. Both parties continued the 
contest with a furious resolution, but in the end 
the Earl of March obtained a complete victory, 
killing three thousand eight hundred of bis 
opponents. The poet Daniel describes the 
youthful Mortimer as the hero of the day ; — 

"Now is young Marehe more than a Duke of Yorke, 
fPor youth, love, grace, and courage make him mora) 
All wbnet for forCinie's favour uow do work«» 
Who graces fresbeat acton evermora, 
Making the firM attempt the cbiefeat innlLe 
Of any man's designs that ktrives therefore; 
The after seatMNu ara not so well bleat, 
ForUuae Ant spirites make the fint actions best 

Now like the libiao Hon when with puoe 

The wcMv bonter had frarsu'd bis prry 

Vmm rockes to brakes, from thickets to the plalne, 

And «t the poynt tbtraon his bauds to lay, 

Bard bv bia hopes, his eie vpon bis gaine, 

Out nuitig^fratti bia dMhe npts all away i 

So comes youag Marcbe their hopes to disappoint 

Who now 'mm growne so ueera vnto the poynt. 



-With p tbon«ttd tongs swifl-wing'd fi 



And tells of Marcbe's galhmt rictories, 
Who what urifliMimda anbdnei, all ova 
Making bia way thfonfii^eHMt raeaitM, 
Ai hanng now to'eaat in greatar 



Tha nckning of bia hopes^ that maiaalj itaa; 
" sdlMli. — 



Bis father's dlMli,gl««s Move lifc onto «Mtb, 
And tM %m iralMr, gNatait vowels lutb. 
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And 00* • for his hit, btiUb'riDK irarth 
Wurk« OD the coMt which on fairSevcrne lici, 
Whithen when Yorfce teC fonrard for the noith» 
Hee's sent tu levie other freth snppliess 
But beering now what WAkdfieM h»d biooght forth. 
Imploring ayde •gainst these ioiunet. 
Obtain* from Oloeter, Wonter, Nirewabnry, 
Importaut powres to worlie his lemedy ; 

Which be against l^embroke and Ormond beads, * 

Whom Margaret now upon her.irictnrr, 

With ail speede possible from Wakefield sendes. 

With hope to have surprised him saddalnly ; 

Wherein though she all meancs, all wit extendi, 

To th* utmost reach of wary pollicie. 

Yet nothing her avayles, no plots succeed 

T* avert Uioae mischiefes which the heavens deereed. 

For neere the Crosse cbrlstftied by hte owue name 
He cVtosst those rofghty ferrets of Ms foes. 
And with a spirit borne for ttemail fame. 
Their eger fighting timte ovcrthrowes.*'— 

£dward, having gained the battle of Morti- 
mer*s Crofes, hastened from Lndlow on his match 
towards the Metropolis, where, upon his arrival, 
he was put in possession of the crown amidst 
the acclamations of the people, assttming the 
title of Edward IV. on the fourth of March, 
1461, about the twentieth year of his age. 

King Edward always evinced a favourable 
partiality towards the town of Ludlow, from 
whose inhabitants he had received such power- 
ful asmtanoe ; and in the first year of his reign, 
granted the first Charter of Incorporation, ni 
the pi^mble to which he recites the motives f<Ar 
this Aiark of his royal favour, viz.— ''la consi- 
deration of the praiseworthy and gratuitous ser- 
vii^s, which our well beloved and faithAil Mb-^ 
jeets, the Burgesses of the town of L«dlow» 
have done in aid of reeovering the right bf the 
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crown of England, witheld from us and our an- 
cestorii, and being therefore desirous for the 
bettering and relief of the town," &c. Other 
important royal favours were also granted to 
Ludlow during this Prince's reign, as stated by 
the poet Churchyard : 

"King Edward fourth, for tenrice trnely done, 

When Henry sixth and he had mortal w&rre : 

No soouer he by force the victorie woue 

But with great thing* the towue be did pitfane. 

Gave land* thereto, and libertie full large, 

Which royal gifts nis bounlie did declare, 

And dayly doth maintain the townes great charge: 

Whose people now in as great freedom are, 

As any men under this mle and crowne. 

That liyes and dwels in citie or in towne.** 

It also appears that Edward's munificence 
assisted in recovering Ludlow from the fallen 
and desolate state to which it had been reduced 
by adhering to his father's cause. Many parts 
of the town were rebuilt by the inhabitants, 
large sums were expended on the Castle, and in 
a few years after we find it become the princely 
residence of his eldest son, who held his court 
here in great pomp and splendor. 

Neither was Edward attached to this part of 
the kingdom merely from motives of gratitude, 
he speut all the leisure time he could spare 
from the weighty occupations of his situation^ 
in the Castles of Ludlow and Wigmore. Lady 
Anne Neville, daughter to the great Earl of 
Warwick, was his favourite: she kept her 
court in Wigmore Castle, and all that was gay 
and fashionable in the adjacent parts of the 
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country resorted thither to partake of the plea- 
sures of the place. 

This may account as a reason why, on any 
emergency, Edward generally resorted into these 
parts to raise assistance ; for the Lords March* 
ers, tied down to him by repeated favours, ac- 
knowledged the same interests, and were ant- 
mated by the same passions ; connected besides 
with their sovereign by the incidents of tenure, 
formed by a train of mutual good offices and 
reciprocal attentions, they not only added to his 
magnificence in time of peace, but proved his 
greatest security in the trying seasons of hostility. 

Fatal, says one of our historians, for England 
was the ascension of the House of York to the 
throne : if the reign of Henry VI. was bloody, 
that of Edward IV. was not less so ; the two 
and twenty years of his regal life being, with 
few intermissions, one continued struggle against 
his enemies, whose efforts were powerfully ex- 
erted to wrest from him the crown to nhich he 
had raised himself. After « reign stained with 
blood and perplexed with difficulties, Edward 
died at the age of 42, with a presentiment of 
the evils which his family aflerwards suffered. 
His last dying words, which were urgent in ad- 
vising concord and unanimity, were addressed 
to those who were unwilling to promote peace 
by acts of justice and righteousness; to a so- 
ciety of relatives who secretly hated each other; 
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te a |>rotheF, who» under the semblance of aoiilea 
and friendship, was plotting murder and asur-e 
pation. Hall has given the character of this 
monarch in expressive language. ''This Edward 
was a goodly man of persoiiage» of stature hyghe, 
of countenance and heautee comely, of sight 
quicke, brode brested, and welle sette in every 
ether parte conformable to his bodye, of a preg-r 
pant wytte, stomake stoute, and haulte eourage, 
of perfect memori of such thinges as he concei? 
ved in his braine, diligent in his affaires and 
weighti business, in aventures bold and hardy» 
againe his adversaries fearce and terryble, to bis 
frendcs liberal and bounteous, having in all his 
warres moat prosperous and lucky successe» and 
eschewing all pleasure and senaualitee» to the 
which he was by nature most prone, for the which 
cause and for the Ipwltnes and humanitie thai 
was in hym iagendered by nature most plentif 
fully, he bare, himself honestly among private 
persons, otherwise then the degre or dignite of 
his majeste required.'* 

Under the superintendance of Lord Anthony 
Woodville Earl Rivers, brather to the queen, the 
young Princes, Edward and his brother the 
Duke of York, had been resident in Ludlow 
Castle some time previous to their removi^ on 
the event of their father's death, and the former 
was proclaimed as Edward V. previpas to th?ir 
depaHucs. 
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Their wicked and ambitious unole» whose 
thoughts were intent on their destrnction, con- 
trived to separate the Princes from their tutor 
and his associates before they arrived in Lon«* 
don ; for without any reasonable pretence he 
arrested while on their journey, the Earl Rivers, 
Lord Gray, Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir 
Richard Hawt, who were all soon after behead- 
ed at Pomfret. 

The investment of the infant Prince with the 
title of King, was a cruel mockery, for iq about 
two months after leaving their peaceful asylum 
of Ludlow, the royal brothers were murdered 
in the Tower. 

The usurper, Richard III. immediately after 
his coronation, sent one James Tyrrel to the 
governor of the Tower, with an order signed by 
his own hand to deliver to him the government 
of that fortress for the space of twenty*four 
hours, and to give him the keys of all the rooms. 
Tyrrel being thereby master of the Tower, ''de«* 
vised that tbey shoulde be murthered in tbeif 
beddes, and no bloud shed: to the exeeutipn 
whereof, he appoincted Myies Forest one of the 
foure that before kepte them, a felowe fleshed 
in murtber before tyme ; and to him he joyned 
one JhoB Dighton his owne horse-keeper, a 
bjg^e broad square and strong knave* Then al 
the other beying removed from tben» tbia Myks 
Forest aad ibom PigbWn* ftb^ute mjfd«wiilt« the 
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sely children liyug in their beddes, came into 
the chaumbre and sodeniie lapped them up a- 
mongest the clothes, and so bewrapped them 
and entangled them, kepyng doune by force the 
fetherbed and pillowes hard unto their mouthes, 
that within a while they smored and stifled 
them, and their breathes failyng, they gave up 
to God their innocent solles into the joyes of 
heaven, leaving to the tormentours their bodies 
dead in the bed, which after the wretches per- 
ceyved, first by the strugglyng with the panges 
of death, and after long lying styl to be through- 
ly dead, they laid the bodies out upon the bed 
and fetched James Tyrrel to see them." 

Their bones were discovered in the reign of 
Charles II. by some labourers, who were dig- 
ging at the foot of the old stairs leading into the 
chapel of the white tower, and were removed by 
the king's order to Henry the Seventh's chapel, 
and decently interred there, under a monument 
of white marble with an inscription in latin, of 
which the following is a translation ; — 

Here lie, widi the hope'of Salvation, the remains of EdwaidV. 
King of England, and Richard Duke of York. Richard their an - 
cle, the treactorouauaurper of the Kingdom, ordered tbeae bro- 
tbera, abut up in the Tower of London, to be amothered with pil-- 
Iowa thrown npon them, and Mcretly and baselv buried. Their 
much wished for bonea. for a long tim« diligently annght after, 

h»i3,lf « V"r°!'^y ^ *** **** ^'P^ *» **»• White Tower. One 
o?J?ir^i«7l "J!I**y ^ y*"* "^^ **»"' *^~th. on the I7th day 
or July, 1674. the moat compaiwionate King. Charlea II. nityine 

A D^iJS^S Si SfK*"*'*"*.'^^® monumenta of their anceaton, 
A. u.A0B8,m the 80th year of his reign: » 

Extraordinary gratuities were bestowed on 
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the murderers ; James Tyrrel wu koighted and 
had given to him the stewardship of several 
lordships in Wales and the Marches, for life ; 
with, numerous ' other offices and emoluments. 
The other inferior agents in this act of wicked- 
ness were proportionably rewarded. But Divine 
Providence never suffers crime to go unpunished, 
and often brings upon the wicked, even in this 
life, a foretaste of the chastisements they may 
most certainly look forward to in a life to come. 
The old Chronicles enlarge on the subject of the 
judgments which befel the perpetrators of this 
deed of darkness. Miles Forest, John Dighton, 
and Sir James Tyrrel, were the immediate a- 
gents ; of these, the first, '*by piecemeal mis- 
erably rotted away." Dighton fled to Calais 
where he lingered out the last dregs of a bad 
life, hated and despised ; and there, "he died 
in great misery." Tyrrel was, on the accession 
of Henry Vll. arraigned, and after a full confes- 
sion beheaded on Tower hill ; and King Richard 
himself, "after this abhominal dede dooen never 
was quiet in his minde, he never thought hym- 
self sure where he went abrode, his eyen wherled 
about, his hand ever on his dagger: he toke 
evill rest on nightes, lay long waking and mu- 
syng, forweried with care and watche, rather 
slombred then slept, troubled with fearfull 
dreames, sodeinly some tyme sterte up, leapt 

F 
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dtti of hi* bed ^nd looked Hboute tile <ihailibreB ; 
io ^kk hid I'esileftse heatte cotttynually tossed 
add toumbled if ith the tedious impressido and 
stofttiy remembraunce of his abhoitiinabl^ mur-* 
thev cihd e^E^crable tyrafttile. He was stain in 
the 4t%lde hacked and hewed of his enemies 
hdtid^^, haded on a hotsebacke naked ; beying 
d^, his heare in dydpite tome and tugged like 
a ctirit dt)gge." 

F^W will doubt the truth of this account of 
the tyrant's inward feelings : and it is tilso per* 
f\sct1y natural to suppose even the hired agents 
of inurder to be not unfrequently troubled with 
cbmpunciious misgivings : Shakespeare intro« 
duces Tytrel saying in soliloquy,— 

*^ht tynnnous and bloody act ik done; 
irhe most arch died of piteous malKacre 
That ever yet thb land was ffuilty ot: 
bfg^ton and Forsft, whom Idid subohi 
To do this piece of ruthful butchery, 
Albeit they were flesht vlUaini, blJbdy de)|% 
Melted with tenderness and mild compassion 
Wept like two chiMicn in their death's sud Aoiyt 
O thus, quoth Dighton, lay the gentle babes. 
Thus, thuk, quoth Forest, girdling one auotber 
Within their alabaster innocent arms: 
Utelr lips were roar red roses on a ttalk* 
And in their summer beauty kissed each other. 
A book of prayers on their p{lK>w lav, 
.Which once, quoth Forest, almost cnanged my mind, 
Btit oh the Qeri1''''->^hei« the vllkiti stnpti 
When Dighton thus told on, we smothered 
The most repIenWhed swfeet wotk of iHtlure 
That from the prime creation e*er she framed. 
Hence both aft gone, with conflCletM and renot* 
Thev could not speak, and so 1 left them both 
To bear theie tidihgs to the bloody kitig.*' 

The agents of others iniquity may try to con- 
*6le tfaeinse!veB by attributing a larger sKare of 
criminality to those by who'm they have been 
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hired, and by this weak mode of argaing quiet 
their own consciences ; but the instigator and 
author of crime can find no excuse to mitigate re- 
morse, hence the ceaseless struggles in the mind 
of Richard, in peace, in retirement, and in his 
dreams ; even in the turbulence of warfare 

*'th« little touli oi EdwMd'i childnn*' 

seem to fight against him, and he exclaims in 
bitter anguish, 

**0 CO wd cofueience ! bov dost thou aflict me ! 
I shall despair; there to no creature loves me; 
And if I die no sool shall pity me." 

Richard enjoyed the fruits of his villany only 
about two years ; he was slain at the battle of 
Bosworth Field. At his death the Civil Wars 
of England, arising out of the contested claims 
of the York and Lancaster families, were finally 
closed : for the Duke of Richmond on his eleva* 
tion to the throne, married Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of Edward IV. and the true heiress of 
the house of York. By this marriage of policy, 
the interest of the two houses became perma- 
nently united. 

The period now approached when Ludlow 
Castle was once more to recover its pristine 
pomp and magnificence. 

Cadwalladyr, the last of the british kings, 
had foretold that his race should in a future age 
regain the sovereignty ; and Henry VIL tracing 
hia descent from that prince, did not fail to re- 
vive the recollection of this famous prophecy, 
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by which means the popular voice was eflfectu- 
a»y secured in his favour, the curreot belief 
being that he was predestinated to the high 
station he had attained. This prejudice was not 
a little strengthened by the more recent report 
of the dying words of Henry VI. which, it was 
asserted, expressed a presentiment of the revival 
of his name in the person of a more fortunate 
successor. To these circumstances operating 
in Henry Tudor*8 favour, we may also add, that 
he succeeded, not to a king respected and loved, 
but to a cruel and hateful tyrant. 

Ifi the year 1501, Prince Arthur, king Henry's 
eldest son, was married at the age of fifteen, to 
the Princess Catherine of Arragon, who was 
in the eighteenth year of her age. The marringe 
ceremony of thi^ juvenile couple was celebrated 
with magnificence and parade, after which the 
Prince held a splendid court at Ludlow Castle, 
his former and future residence. An account of 
this marriage by Hall affords a curious specimen 
of the manners and language of those times. 

"Because 1 will not be tedious I passe over 

the wyse Revises, the prudent speches, the cost- 
ly woorkes, the conniuge portratures practised 
and set foorth in YII goodly beutiful pageauntes 
erected and set up in diverse places of the citic. 
I leave also the goodly ballades, the swete ar- 
wony, the musicall instrumentes, which sounded 
with heavenly noyes on every side of the strete. 
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I omit farther, the costly apparel both of gold- 
smythes woorke and embraudery, the ryche jew^*^ 
elles, the massy cheynes, thesturynge horses, 
the beutiful barbes and the gUtterynge trappers, 
bothe with belles and spangles of golde. I pre- 
termit also the ryche apparelle of the pryncesse, 
the straunge fashion of the spanyshe nacion, the 
beantie of the englishe ladyes, the goodly de- 
meanure of the young damosels, the amorous 
countenaunce of the lusty bachelers. I passe 
over also the fyne engrayned clothes, the costly 
furres of the citezens, standynge on skaffoldes, 
rayled from Gracechurche to Paules. What 
should 1 speke of the oderiferous skarlettes, the 
fyne velvet, the pleasaunt furres, the massye 
chaynes, which the Mayre of London with the 
senate, sittinge on horsiebacke at the litle con- 
duyte in Chepe, ware on their bodyes, and about 
their neckes. I will not molest you with re- 
hersyng the riche arras, the costly tapestry, the 
fyne clothes bothe of golde and silver, the cu- 
rious velvettes, the beutiful sattens nor the plea^ 
saunte sylkes, which did hange in every street 
where she passed, the wyne that ranne continu- 
ally out of the conduytes, the graveling and rayl- 
ing of the stretes nedeth not to be remembered.*' 
The Princess came riding from Lambeth, Fri- 
day November 12th. through the borough of 
Southwark to London Bridge ; where she was 
received with a costly pageant of St. Catherine, 
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St. UiHuki and a train of virgins. In ber pro- 
gress throttgh the city other pageants were dis- 
played, and the conduit in Cheap ran Gascoin 
wine. The marriage ceremony , on Sunday the 
14thh of November, was performed hy the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, assisted by nineteen bi- 
«hops. The Prince and his bride were arrayed in 
white satin ; and the splendour and magnificence 
of the nobility and courtiers, vicing with each 
other dn this joyoAs occasion, was beyond ex*- 
ample. Chains of gold were worn of the value 
of £1000 to £1400, and the rich needlework, 
tissue, and fur dresses were some of them valued 
at £1600 and upwards. Jousts and tonmaments 
were exhibited for several days, with sumptnons 
banqiiets, disguisings, and interludes ; and the 
celebrity concluded with a numerous creation of 
Knights of the Bath and of the Sword. 

From these scenes of gaiety and spectacles of 
triumph the Prince hastened agam to bis pro- 
vince in the Marches ; but he did not live to i^e- 
rify the hopes and expectations, which as wi^ell 
the nation in general, as those near his person, 
had largely entertained from Hhe -^^mtemplation 
of his early virtues. He died universally regret- 
ted, in Ludlow Castle, the second of April IdOfl. 
The funeral was conducted with much monrafiil 
pomp; and the Bishop of Lincoln, President of 
the Princess court, boi« a prindipsd part in the 
sacred offices attending iU The corpse was in- 



veloped in ceffqients, i^nd lay in •t4t^ ip %\^ 
Casde, duripg Ike spa«(t of Ibree we^^ka- Thisp 
on 8t« George's day in |he afternoon, it waa re- 
ttowed in solenio proce«aian to tbe CbvrcU Hkf 
fit. Lawrence* The Earl ef Sarrey, as prififiipal 
mourner, follow^ near to t^e corpse; and aAer 
him a long train of noblemen and otbera ; among 
whom were many of tbe principal citizens of 
Chester, who had oowe tb^s f^vr to attend ^ 
obsequies of their beloved fripce* His banner 
was borne before the corpse by Sir Griffiths ap 
Eiee, who wna preceded by bif b^ps, ajb^botf, and 
others. When the corpse waa copyey^d into Ihe 
choir, die dirge began ; and the Piflh^e of Lin- 
coln, Salisbury, and Cbeat^r i:ea4 the three kft- 
sons. On Ae morrow the Bishop lof Uai^ntli 
aung the mass of i^e^iuieai. P^^e^of fi>leaba«i, 
ahnoner and ^sonfesaor to the Prin^pe, '^aaM a 
noble sermon, and toob i/9 hiia antyteme, ftknaed 
are the dead wbo4ie ip ibe hor4<'* 

On St. Mifk'a day the priooesfion mQv«d from 
Ludlow to iiewdley ; aad (observee tbe inarrator) 
^t WAS the foaleat Cioid windye and raipey /daye« 
and the worst wagte, UiMt I ha.ve saea." Tbe 
/corpse was placed ia tbe choir of tbe cbn4>^« 
and dirge and masa of i-eqaiem mef^ perforq^; 
and ^msxy ohiif ah where it ^^sted -was dacpc^^ied 
mth <eaovlobfioas. Whm tbey ipaine to Wpr- 
neater, 4he onder lof Fwiirs c^vmA the .corpse at 
the tawa's ^d ; and a$ t^e oiily gate ilibe h^iiifb 
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and corporation met them. At the entrance of 
the churchyard, the Bishop of Worcester having 
now joined the train, the four bishops in rich 
copes censed the corpse ; which was then borne 
under a canopy through the choir to a hearse 
illuminated with eighteen lights, and sumptuous- 
ly garnished with arms. At dirge were nine les- 
sons, after the custom of that church. The 
first five were read by abbots, the sixth by the 
prior of Worcester, the rest by bishops, the 
Bishop of Lincoln reading the ninth. That 
night there was a goodly watch of Lords and 
Knights, and many others. 

At eight in the morning the sacred rites were 
resumed, when the third mass of requiem was 
sung by the Bishop of Lincoln. Customary of- 
ferings were made at the mass; "but to have 
seen the weepinge after the offeringe was done, 
he had a hard heart that wept not.'* The ser- 
mon, *'by a noble doctor," followed. After this 
all the prelates censed the corpse; and then 
"with weeping and sore lamentation it was laid 
in the grave," at the south end of the high al- 
tar, where were all the divine services. The 
orisons were said by the Bishop of Lincoln, 
also sore weeping. "He set the crosse over the 
chest, and cast holye water and earth thereon.*' 
The comptroller of the Prince's household, his 
steward, and others brake their staves of office, 
and cast them into the grave. And thus con- 
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dudes our autbor, "God have mercye on good 
Prince Arthur's soule." 

Of this PriDce, both contemporary and 8ub« 
sequent writers speak in terms of the warmest 
applause and admiration. His parts, his learn- 
ing and accomplishments^ far surpassed what 
could be expected from his youth, his rank, and 
the age in which he lived. But he, who from 
the conflict of human passions often produces 
great and unexpected good, had purposes to 
accomplish by the turbulence and impetuosity 
of Henry, the younger brother, which the nild 
virtues and suavity of Arthur would never have 
attempted. 

Upon the prince's death all his titles and 
powers reverted to the crown; but Bishop 
Smyth continued president of the council, as 
well after, as before the Duke of York was cre- 
ated Prince of Wales ; and held the office till 
his death. In one of the state apartments of the 
Castle the arms of Prince Arthur were "excellent- 
ly wrought" in a superb escutcheon of stone ; and 
there was an empalement of St. Andrew's cross, 
with prince Arthur's arms painted in one of the 
windows of the hall. His arms, two red lions and 
two golden lions, were also in another chamber, 
with the arms of north Wales, and south Wales, 
And in the chapel, which was "most trim and 
costly," the arms of Smyth and other Lords Pre- 
sidents were "gallantly and cunningly set out." 
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Though Catherine had been publicly married 
to Arthur, yet during the few months of their 
union, the Prince's premature age and interve- 
ning sickness, ending in his death, had hindered 
actual oonsummation ; and the Princess On her 
marriage with King Henry VIII. about six yeais 
afterwaids, not only publicly upon oath declared 
this to be true, but oflered herself to be examined 
by a committee of matrons. It was therefore 
under a presumption that the widow of his bro*- 
ther was only such in name, and not indeed, that 
Henry was persuaded to make this beautiful and 
virtuous Princess his Queen. 

It is not credible, nor will any rational person 
believe, that after having lived with his amiable 
consort for more than twenty years, this libidi*- 
novLM aMMiarch was wduced to seek a divorce 
from acruples of c4Miscience ; indeed it has been 
handed down as a matter of undoubted historical 
^t th«t Henry having become violently in love 
widi Anne Roleyii, oought Home plausible pre- 
text for gaining poeiesaion jof ^is new object of 
Us lUistful iwtsbes. The immediate consequence 
was tthe depositi«ti «f ihe Queen, And the enalr 
tatiOD o€ Anne, tier iwval, to die dangefoas sto^ 
tion fcom wbach she «dso fell, learning ioo late 
how mucAi better it te 



-•^o1»e lowly bora. 



And WMSfi w.Ub bumble jiven in content; 
Thau tol>e perkM up in a ijlitt'riiifp grief. 
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Clitherinc ivas deposed but not degraded, for 
true greatness joined to virtuous resolution de« 
(ies all earthly power. Mid tboagh depressed 
cannot be destroyed. Arraigned before the high 
coBsistorial coart, from which she was toreeeiFe 
the premeditated sentenee, the mockery of jus- 
tice, this injured Qneen, kneeling at the feet of 
the King, spake as follows. — 

*tSir, I denre fon te taks loflM pUty ufov aioe and doe site jaa* 
tic« and right. I am a poore womau, a straDger borne out of yonr 
demiiiloiM, haTivg^bere no iiid«fiereiit coancell, and lew auwMMW 
offriendthip. A iasse, wherein have I offended, or what cause of 
difpleaeuK nsve I gnrf n, tbat ^a iotend thus to put «ice away I I 
take God to my judge I have oeen to you a true and humble wife, 
emconformible to your wiH mod pkaaore, never satn«<Msi«g«qy 
thing wherein yon tooke delight, without all grudge or discon- 
tented countenance ; I have loved all them that loved yo«, h«w« 
soever their affections have been to me ward ; I have borne you chil- 
dren, and been yonr wife now this twenty yearat; of my Vhr^nitio 
and marriage bed I make God aaii yonr ownooonscieiice the judge, 
and if it otherwise be proved, i an content t» be put from yon 
with shame. The king your father in his time for wisdome was 
known to be a seoond Solomon, and Ferdinaado^f Sjpaioe my fo. 
ther accounted the -wisett of their Kings, could they in this match 
be so fiirre over-Men, or are there now wiscrandinnM learned men 
than at that time were! surely it saemeth wonderfnlUo mee that 
mv marriage after twenty yeaies sbonid be thua ealM In question 
with new invention against mee who never Intendad but honesty. 
Alasse, Sir. I see I am wr o nge d , having bo co«b«M1 to apeake mr 
mee but sneh aa are yonr subjeets. andcannat ba indiffaieBton my 
part Therefore I most humbly beaMch yon, ewa to charity, to 
stay this course until I may have adi^ioaandcoiuMeHfram Spainei 
if not, yonr graciovs pleasure badooa.** 

Having delivered this short address, tfaeQueea 
''making lowly obeysance to the .Kiag^" de^ 
parted quickly out of court, which being per- 
ceived, she was again, by the cryer, called upon 
by the name of Queen Catherine, but she dis- 
daining to answer, said to her attendant, ''on, 
on, this is no court for me to expect an equitable 
judgment from ; therefore go forwmrd." 

This pathetic speech seems to have msfde a 
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favourable impression even on the hearts of her 
enemies ; the court was prorogued, and finally 
a transfer of the cause was made to the See of 
Rome. The weight of the Queen's misfortunes 
lay heavy on her mind, and probably helped to 
shorten her days. If she charitably forgave her 
enemies, yet she did not cease to feel the injuries 
she had to suffer. Her false friends and hollow 
counsellors, who advised an unconditional sub- 
mission to the will of her imperious husband, 
she addressed in language suitable to ber high 
character and the baseness of those to whom it 
was directed. — 

*'I am about to weep) but thinking that 

We are a Queen, or long have dream'd io; certain 

The daughter of a King ; my dropi of teara 

1*11 turn to tparka uf fire. 

Holy men I thought ye, 

Upon my aoul two rev'reud Ouninal Tirtuei ; 

But Carainal slna and boUow hearts I fear ye: 

Mend 'em for shame, my Lords, is this your comfort 1 

The cordial that ye bring a wretched Lady t 

A voman lost among ye, laughed at, scorned? 

■ — — -Wo upon ye, 

Aud all such Mse professors; would yon have me 

(If you have any justice, any pity. 

If ye be any thing but Churchmen's habits) 

Put nay cause into his hands that hates me t 

Have llived thus lone (let dm speak myself, 

Since virtue finds no mends) a wife, a true ouet 

A woman (I dare say without vain glory) 

Neveryet branded with suspicion ; 

Have I with all my full affections 

Still met the Kingt loved him next to heaven, obeyed himt 

Been out of fondness superstitious to htmi 

Almoet Ibreot my prayers to content him I 

And am I tbus remroed? 'tis not well, Lords. 

My Lords, I dare not make myself so guilty, 

To give up willingly that noble title 

Your master wed me to; nothing but death 

Shall e'er divorce my dignities. 

Heaven is above all yet ; there sits a Judge 

That no King can corrupt** 

With all the dignity that belonged to ber ex- 
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alted station/ the attributes of strong feeling and 
pious resignation were perfectly congenial, and 
a sense of what belonged to herself as a virtuous 
and injured Queen remained with her to the 
last. — 

"AIm ! I md ft womftn, MendleH, hopelciii 
8kipwreck*d npon m kinffdom where'f no pity. 
No friendi, no nope ! no kindred wrrp for mo ! 
Almost no grave allow'd met like the UI7 
That once wn mlstmi of the field and SourithM, 
I'll hang my head and perish. 

— — — ^— ^ '■ — ^Whcn I'm dead, good wench. 

Let me be na'd with honour ; itrew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave: embalm me, 
Then lay me forth ; although nnqaeen*d, yet like 
A Uneen and daughter to a King inter me.** 

Speedy who lived nearer the time than any of 
our historians, calls Catherine, "Henry's beau- 
teous Queen/' and it may well be believed that 
if she had not possessed the agreeableness of 
person, sweetness of disposition, and other ad- 
mirable accomplishments attributed to her, she 
could not have succeeded in retaining the affec- 
tions of the King during a perio^l of twenty 
years. She was not only learned, but a patroness 
of learned men, particularly the celebrated Lu- 
dovicus Vives, and the great Erasmus, the latter 
of whom dedicated to her his book of Chris^ 
Han Matrimony, and expresses his high opin- 
ion of this excellent Princess, as having so well 
behaved herself in that state, till divorced by 
the King her husband : knowing how unjustly 
and barbarously she was used in that affair, 
lie writes a consolatory epistle to her in a most 
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christian style, to support her under this afflic- 
tion, putting her in mind of a marriage which is 
indissoluble, and that the afflictions she might 
meet with in this world, would have a happy 
issue as to her better part ; that as she had 
cast anchor on him who could never fail her, so 
he would not have her much concerned at any- 
thing that had happened or could happen to her. 

We learn from Burnet and Strype, that in her 
seclusion she was disturbed by frequent inef- 
fectual applications requiring her to relinquish 
her title ; many of her servants were put from her 
on that account ; but she would accept no ser- 
vice from any that would not address her suit- 
ably to her former dignity, and conduct them- 
selves accordingly. She was allowed the join- 
ture as Princess Dowager, but all the women 
about her still addressed her as Queen. 

''This Lady," says Caussin, **was infinitely 
pious ; she only attended to the affairs of hea- 
ven, and had already so little in her of earth, 
that she showed herself in all her deportment to 
be made for another kind of crown than that of 
England. Whilst her husband lived in riotous 
enjoyments and trampled on all laws human and 
divine, this poor Princess, who was looked on 
by all Christendom as a perfect model of all 
virtue, was driven out of her palace and bed, 
mmidst the tears and lamentations of all honest 
men, and went to Kimbolton, a place incommo- 



dious and unhealthy, whilst another took pos- 
session both of the heart and sceptre of the 
King. So that here we may behold virtue af- 
flicted > and a devotion so constant that the ruins 
of fortune, which made the world tremble, were 
unable to shake it. She remained in her seclu- 
sion with three waiting women, and four or five 
servants, a thousand times more content than 
she had lived in the highest glory of worldly 
honour, and having no tears to bewail herself, 
she lamented the miseries she left behind her.'* 

Her constitution being consumptive, and the 
place she was in unhealthy, she desired leave to 
come nearer London ; but the King would not 
grant her request. He even determined to re- 
move her to Fotheringay Castle, where prepara- 
tion was' made for her reception ; but when it 
was proposed to her, she plainly declared she 
would not go unless bound with chains as a 
prisoner. She fell dangerously ill in the latter 
end of December 1535, and about five days after, 
being very weak, and finding the time of her 
dissolution near, she ordered one of her gentle- 
women (says Holinshed) to write a letter to the 
King, which she herself dictated « This letter is 
a decisive evidence of her true character: at 
breathes a spirit of christiaa resignation ; with 
a wish to forget injuries ; accompanied by that 
generosity whtch only belongs to virtuous and 
amiabk minds. 
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MTKii««n4dflMMtS|MMne, 

l,MgB»adi««li«ajtli«b«««rf»y*«^ 

ioo oSbtto p«fcm before iuoitolth»i«p.«r^lwor»^»y'JJ 

body. '7«»^.iri,*^r^^^^ 

oSd hrSll lifSaven conBSne the P*»*i" ^^ ^^^aSSlLTmnd 
Mfommend unto vog oar most Uetrc Mary, your «*"?"^"^,^^ 
StSTpra viog yo J to be a better faiber to ber tW you W beeo 
riu^bSK^mr Remember jl^tbe |b««^« "SSr^l^r^SS; 
panloD. of my retirement. •T^^-S.-^lJS^ni due.XrJ^h5^ 
gwing them a whole year •7?«***»*«*^TJfJi2^ done 

may Be a little lecompenced for the K<»^."«yS,,^J letter and 
me: protesting unto you in the concluwon «^bitmy leuer ana 

"fe. lES my eye. love you, and deaire to Ke you. more than any 
thing mortal. , 

Henry, notwithstanding his violent temper ana 
hardness of heart, read this letter with tears in 
his eyes and having dispatched a gentleman to 
visit her, he found death had already delivered 
her from captivity. 

From the time of Edward IV. there gradually 
arose, in the Castle of Ludlow, a kind of national 
establishment under the name of, "The Council 
in the Marches of Wales." Henry VII. adopted 
the same policy as his father in law bad done, 
and Prince Artbur*8 residence till bis death was 
for the same purpose as had been that of Ed- 
ward V. and the Duke of York : to give authori- 
ty and importance to this institution : and during 
two centuries this place justified its ancient de- 
nomination of "a seat for the administration of 
justice to the neighbouring people." 

The authority of the Lords MasdieTB, which 
remamcd undiminished lor ages, and which was 
nhsolttle withm the limiu of their fespcctive dim- 
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open their eyes to the ill husbandry of injustice. 
They found that the tyranny of a free people 
could of ail tyrannies the least be endured; and 
that laws made against a whole nation were not 
the most effectual methods for securing its obe- 
dience. Accordingly, in the twenty-seventh year 
of Henry VIII. the course was entirely altered. 
With a preamble stating the entire and perfect 
right of the crown of England it gave the Welsh 
all the rights and privileges of English subjects. 
A political order was established ; the military 
power gave way to the civil ; the Marches were 
turned into counties. But that a nation should 
have a right to English liberties^ and yet no share 
at all in the fundamental security of those liber- 
ties, the granting of their own property, seemed 
a thing so incongruous, that eight years after, 
that is, in the thirty-fifth of that reign, a complete 
and not ill proportioned representation by coun- 
ties and boroughs was bestowed upon Wales, 
by act of Parliament. From that moment as by 
a charm, the tumults subsided ; obedience was 
restored ; peace, order, and civilization followed 
in the train of liberty. When the day star of the 
English constitution had arisen in their hearts 
all was harmony within and without.'* — 



.**8iiniil alba nautis 



Stella refalsit, 
Deilnit f azU agitatus bninor t 
Goncldant venti, fugiantque nubes, 
Et miiMX (quod ric volvere) pouto 

Unda lecainbit." 

Mor,Lib.K04AZ. 
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At the period of the udiob of the Principality 
with England, a more complete and effective 
Court of Justice for Wales was established on 
the ruins of the former Council or Court, and 
this latter only is recognised as the ''Court for 
the goyernment of Wales." It was established 
in the year l&OO, and consisted of a Lord Presi- 
dent, as many counsellors as the Prince pleased ; 
a secretary, an attorney, a solicitor, and four 
justices for the Principality of Wales. 

Two courts, one for the northern, and the 
other for t^e southern Marches, were formerly 
established in England, similar in form though 
not perhaps equal in importance. Of thesie the 
learned Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary to Queen 
Elizabeth, gives the following account. 

"King Henry the eight, ordained first a Pre- 
sidetit, counsailours and judges, one for the 
Marches of Wales, at Ludlow, or elsewhere : 
another for the north parts of England, at York, 
where bee many causes determined. These two 
are as bee Parliaments in Franc«* But if there 
bee any matters of great consequence, the par- 
ty may move at the firsts or remove it afterwards 
to Westminster Hall, and to the ordinary judges 
of the realme, or to the Chanoellour, as the 
matter is. These two courts doe heare matters 
before them part after the common law of Eng- 
land, and part after the fashion of the Chance- 
rie.'' And Richard Baxter, who lived here about 
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Ibe year 1630, as servitor to the chaplain of the 
couneil, observes oa this eslablishmeBl as fol- 
lows. "The house/' says he, "was great, there 
being four judgea, the king's attorney, the se- 
cretary, the elerk of the fines, with all ti^eir 
servants, and all the Lord President's sestants,^ 
aad Bkany more ; and the town was fiUl of temp^ 
tations, through the mullitude of person^, coua- 
seUora, attornies^ offioers and clerks* and much 
given to tippling and excess." From these re? 
marks we may form a tol^sable idea of tbfi great 
resort of strangers to this plaoe, as weU as of 
the moral habits of the people, when the town 
flourished in the heigkt of its poosperity,' sup- 
ported by the splendor of its court. 

In attempting to arrftnge a conniected narra-^ 
tive of such particulars as are to be found in 
general and local histories* relative to Ludlow 
and its vicinity, some important, and it is hoped 
not uninteresting accounts have been collected. 
Great and celebrated characters have in a suc- 
cession of ages, dignified the princely towers of 
Ludlow with their presence ; and from its vicin- 
ity has arose the most considerable branch of 
the royal family of Plantagenet ; which family, 
with occasional intermissions, flourished in re- 
gal greatness, though often stained with the blood 
of its owD children, during the space of three 
hundred and thirty years. History is the great 
teacher of wisdom to mankind ; and its lesspns are 
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dedaced alike from the crimes and the virtues of 
those who are raised to stations of high respon- 
sibility. The families of kings are more generally 
distinguished by the former^ and by a succession 
of misfortunes which strongly excite pity : this is 
peculiarly the character of the line of Plantage- 
net. The seventh and eighth Henries, conscious 
of the just claims of this rival house, pursued 
the unfortunate relatives of the family till the 
name became extinct. The last male was Ed- 
ward Earl of Warwick, a child of most unhappy 
fortune, nursed in a prison from his cradle, and 
unjustly put to death by Henry VU. and the 
last of the name was the sister of this unfortunate 
nobleman, a lady not more distinguished by her 
high birth than by her piety and virtue. Not 
quietly submitting to her unjust and infamous 
sentence, but struggling with the executioner, 
she was forcibly dragged to the block by the 
hand»^of a ruffian entangled in her hoary locks, 
made venerable by nearly eighty years ; a spec* 
tacle of horror which must have raised com- 
passion in all hearts susceptible of noble and 
generous impressions. 
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tricts, had been from an early period viewed 
with a jealous eye by the English Monarchs. 
Henry III. soon after the suppression of an in- 
surrection headed by John Earl of Chester, and 
Richard Earl of Pembroke, principal Lords 
Marchers, resolved upon the conquest of Wales 
with his own proper forces. The Earl of Chester 
dying soon after without male issue, the King re- 
sumed, by composition made with the EarFs four 
sisters and heirs, the county palatine of Chester, 
granted by the Norman Conqueror to the first 
Earl, his kinsman, and with it the greater part of 
the county of Flint, which the Earb of Chester, 
as Lords Marchers, had won from the Welsh. 

This earldom and county of Flint, the King- 
couferred on his son Edward, who succeeded 
him, the first of that name. King of England. 
He reduced Flint into a county by the statute of 
Wales, and annexed its possessions and govern- 
ment to the earldom of Chester. From which time 
this earldom and county have been granted to 
Princes of Wales, to hold under the crown. 

The Lords Marchers retained, however, their 
possessions exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the Prince, and continued the exercise of regal 
power without limitation or control, even after 
the conquest of Wales ; and when King Edward 
presumed to question by quo warranto the ten- 
ures and liberties of the Lords Marchers, Earl 
G 
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Warren^ who was one of the principal of them, 
drawing his tword, answered "by this warrant 
my ancestors won their land», and by this I do, 
and wiil hold nine ;*' which answer all the Ba- 
rons seconding, the enquiry ceased. Probahiy 
the peenliar circumstances of the times, axid the 
great wars and troubles, foreign and doiDestic, 
in which the king was engaged, made it prudent 
to submit to this insolent menace. In succeed- 
ing ages, the jurisdiction of these petty princes 
gahiing strength and importance, by degrees 
degenerated into a system of continual warfalte 
between the Wdsh and English, With no other 
remedy but by re))ri8al. 

Henry VIL bofn in Wales> and educated there 
uiider his uncle Jbsper, Dwke of Bedford, and 
Earl of Pembroke, always mamfested a favour- 
able di&po&fttion towards, and endeavoured %b 
promote the interest of, his native country. 
With this view he attempted by degrees to bring 
the Lords Marchers under the crown, and to 
free the Welsh people from the opprfeeteion of the 
severe laws of Henry IV. By purchasie, trans- 
lation, and otherwise, he obtained several of 
these lordshq[>s ; and by the attainder of Siir 
William Stanley, there devolved to him the ex^- 
tensive possessions of Bromfield in Yale, and 
Chirkland in North Wales, being a principal 
part of the possessions of the Marchers there* 

On the death of this king, his son, Henry 
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VIIL completed his father's undertakings caui- 
ing most of tbe property of the Lords Marchers 
to coflie to the crown, and the whole of the 
Principality of Wales to be incorporated and 
united |to the realm of England. By the Uw of 
the union and ordinance of Wales, Aat country 
was made to partake of all the liberties i^nd pri- 
vileges of England, the jurisdiction of the Lorip 
Marchers destroyed, and their baronies reduced 
into, or united to, counties. 

This last remnant of our old feudal tyranny is 
admirably characterised, and its effects descri- 
bed, by the celebrated Edmund Burke. 

''This country (Wales) was sai4 to be reduced 
by Henry III. it was said more truly to be so by 
Edward I. But, though then conquered, it was 
not looked upon as any tpart of the realm of Eng- 
land. Its old constittttiouD, whatever that might 
have been, was destroyed ; and no good one was 
substituted in its place. The care of that tract me^s 
put into *the hands of Lords Marchers, -^a form 
of goveffument of a singular kind; a strange he- 
terogeneous monster, something between hosti- 
lity and government; .perhaps it has a sort of re- 
semblance, according to the modes of those times, 
to that of commander in chief at present, to whom 
all civil power is granted as secondary* 

The manners of the Welsh nation followed the 
genius of the government. The people were fero- 
cious, restive, savage, and uncultivated ; some- 
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times composed, never pacified. Wales, within 
itself, was in perpetual disorder ; and it kept the 
frontier of Engfland in perpetual alarm. Benefit 
from it to the state, there was none. Wales was 
only known to England by incursion and invasion. 

During this state of things the English Parlia- 
ment was not idle. They attempted to subdue 
the fierce spirit of the Welsh by all sorts of rigo- 
rous laws. They prohibited by statute the send- 
ing of all sorts of arms into Wales. They disarm- 
ed them by statute. They made an act to drag 
offenders from Wales into England for trial. By 
another act, where one of the parties was an 
Englishman, they ordained that his trial should 
be always by English. They made acts to re- 
strain trade, and prevented the Welsh from the 
use of fairs and markets. In short, when the 
statute book was not quite so much swelled as it 
is now, we find no less than fifteen acts of penal 
regulation on the subject of Wales. Let it not be 
forgotten that Wales all the while rid this king- 
dom like an iucidnu; that it was an unprofitable 
and oppressive burthen ; and that an Englishman 
travelling in that country, could not go six yards 
from the high road without being murdered. * 

The march of the human mind is slow. It 
was not, until after two hundred years, disco- 
vered, that by an eternal law. Providence has 
decreed vexation to violence, and poverty to 
rapine. Our ancestors did however at length 
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In 1525, Henry VIIL despairing of male is- 
sue, and not yet having conceived the project of 
divorcing his Queen for conscience sake, con- 
ferred on his only child Mary, an infant of nine 
years old, the title of Prince of Wales, with 
the distinction of nominally directing its com- 
mission in the Marches. The style assumed for 
the Council was, ''The King's Commissioners of 
Council, with my Ladie Prince's Grace, in the 
Marches of Wales." John Voy sey, L.L.D. (who 
afterwards assumed the name of Harman) pre- 
sided at this time, and continued in office till the 
year 1534. This very learned and courtly pre- 
late was highly esteemed by the King who em- 
ployed him in many embassies, appointed him 
tutor to the Princess Mary, and gave him the 
Bishopric of Exeter, and the Presidency of the 
Marches. Himself learned, he was a great pa- 
tron of learned men, especially divines, whom he 
preferred in his own church above all others. 
He was very bounteous and liberal to all men, 
and though bom to great possessions, indepen- 
dent of his official and episcopal income, yet he 
died poor. Men are best understood in their 
unpremeditated actions, and one of the letters 
of the celebrated Sir Thomas More to his daugh- 
ters, carries us back in imagination to the age in 
which this good bishop lived, and exhibits a 
striking, and undoubtedly true, picture of his 
character. 
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'TboiBM Moie fendeth hartie meting to hia deanrt daugh- 
ter Margarett I irlll let paaie to tall yoa, my aweeteat daughter, 
liow much your Irtter delighted mc ; yoo may imi^ioe how ex- 
ceediogly it pleaaedyourfuher, when you aDdentande what af* 
fectioo tne reading of it canted in a atmnger. It hiq^>eucd me thia 
evening to rit with John Lo. fiiahoy of Exeter, a learned man ; and 
by all men'a iu<^nnent, a moat aincera man : aa we were talking 
tqpether, and 1 taking ont of my pockett a paper which waa to the 
purpoae we were talking about, I pulled out by chance there* 
wttn yonr letter. The hand writing pleaalne him, be took it from 
me and leokcd on it ; when he perceived it by the mlutation to be 
a woman'a, he beganne more greedily to read it, novtitie inviting 
him thereunto: but when he had rmd it, and undemtood that it 
waa your writing, which be never could have believed, if I had not 
aefionalv afiirmed it ; auch a letter, 1 will eay no mora; yet why 
ahould I not report that which he myd unto me ? ao pure a atyle, 
00 food Inthie, ao eloqnent, ao full of aweete aflSeotiona ; he waamar- 
velonaly ravidied with it: when I perceived that, I brought forth 
Blpo an ^ration of yoora, «4)iah he reading, and alao many of your 
venea, he waa ao moved with the matter ao unlooked for, that the 
Vftie eomtfenaaee and g«it«i« of the man, free from all flatterie 
and deceipt, bewrayed that hia mind waa m<Nre than hia worda could 
utter, iltnongh lie uttered manie to yonr great preiae; and forth, 
with he drew out of hia pockett a PnrtuEn,the which you ahall re- 
ceive InoTosivd herein I could not pomroly ahuiie the takine of it, 
but he mnat needa aend it unto you, aa a sign of his dear amction 
towards you, although by all means 1 endeavoored to give it him 
againe ; which waa tne cause I shewed him none of yonr other aia- 
ler's works, for I was affmid l«fst 1 should have been thought to 
have shewed them of purpose, because be should bestowe the like 
eourtesie uoonthem: for it troubled me sore that I must needs 
take this of him : but he is so worthie a man, as I have said, that 
it ia a happinesse to please him thus ; write carefully imto him and 
aaeloqnentl y aa you are able, to give hhn thanka therefore. Fare, 
well from the court this llth. of September, 1527, even almoat at 
midnight." 

Sir Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lidifield, iip- 
poMted in 1684, was the first Lord President of 
wiiat was fHToperly ^koomiDated the '^Court for 
the Govemmetit of Wales/' and it was in bis 
time "that the complete division of Wales into 
counties, and the union of the twoooitiitries was 
cfffected. In ibe aitaimaent of this important 
object Ike worthy bisbop was the most active 
agent chosen by King Henry VIIL Henry was 
undoubtedly a very vioious cbaracter,; yel as 
bad qualities are often united to great talents. 
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Mre geseriiUy .find him to have esercised muck 
skiU in the selection of his ministers and officers 
of stat^ and the af^pointment of this prelate to 
the Presidency is an evident example. During 
his very active administration the iotoleraMe a^ 
buses in the Marches had been fully disclosed, 
and those diglricts were com|>letely cleared of 
the bands of robbers with which they ha4l been 
infested, ^r Rowland was probably keeping 
his court at Shrewsbury when he was seised 
with his last illness^ and died at the houseof fans 
brother the Dean of St. Chad's, in the college, 
on the 4th. of January, 1542, on the 27tb« of 
which month he was buried in the church of St. 
Chad, ander a marble tomb before the high 
altar. It is remarked of 4iim, in the Shrewsbury 
MS. Chronicle, that be "brought Wales» beingje 
att hys fyrste comynge very wylde, im good 
syvilitie before he dyed ; who sayd '*ke wold 
macke the whyte shfeepe keepe the blacke." 

In 1643, Richard Sampson, Bishop of Lieh- 
iield, was President. Removed 1548. " 

John DttiUey, Earl of Warwick and Duke of 
Northumberland, presided in 1548. This aoto>' 
dous Duke was also Earl Maishal and Lord 
High Admiral, be was the son of Edmund Dudley, 
the detested assodate of Empsoa; both agenti^ 
if not instigators of those tyrranical and oppres- 
sive acts, llie recollection of which lay heavy on 
the conscience <rf the seventh Henry on bis death 
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bed. The evil propensities of Dudley descended 
to his offspring through several generations; 
among whom this ''bold bad man" was not the 
least celebrated. He possessed ability , was 
courageous and enterprising ; but fraudulent, un- 
just, and of unrelenting ambition. He had the 
address to prevail with Edward VI. to violate the 
order of succession, and settle the crown on his 
daughter-in-law, the LAdy Jane Grey. Several 
historians speak of him as the greatest subject 
that ever was in England. He was executed for 
rebellion, in the first year of Queen Mary. It 
has been observed, that he had eight sons, of 
•whom none had any lawful issue. 

In 1649, Sir William Herbert, K. G. after- 
wards Earl of Pembroke, was President. This 
Peer was the base born son of William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke. Made esquire of the body to 
King Henry VIII. he found means of ingratiating 
himself with that monarch, obtaining several 
offices in Wales, and enormous grants of abbey 
lands in some of the southern counties. In 
1664, the thirty-seventh year of his age, he had 
the King's license to retain thirty persons in his 
service, under his livery, badges, &c. the King's 
•marriage with Catherine Parr, his wife's sister, 
increased his consequence ; and Henry on his 
death bed appointed him one of his executors, and 
a member of the young King*s council. His ac- 
tivity in suppressing commotions in Wales, and 
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^NTHONY Widvile, or Widewylie, Earl of 
Ryvers, was ^'President of the Prince of 
Wales' Council*' in the year 1473. He was bro^ 
ther to Elizabeth, Queen of Edward IV. and the 
most accomplished nobleman in the court of 
that monarch. To him was intrusted the edu- 
cation of his nephews, the two young Princes. 
He married the daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Lord Scales, (who was Seneschal of Normandy, 
and a valiant and active soldier in the French 
wars) on whose death in 1460 he was in his wife's 
right summoned to Parliament as Lord Scales. 
That he was complete master of those high feats 
of chivalry so much in repute in those days, we 
may learn from the old chronicles. 

€t , ^nj In the moneth of Juny 

followynge, were certayne actes and featys of 
warre doene in Smythfelde, atwene sir Antony 
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Wydeuyll, called Lord Scalys, vpon Uiat one 
partye, and the Bastarde of Burgoyne, cbaien- 
gour on that one partye : of which the Lorde 
Scalys wanne the honour : for the sayde Bas- 
tarde was al tlie firste course leoDyogeji with 
sharpe sperys overthrown horse and man, 
whiche was by the rag^ of the horse of the sayde 
Bastarde, and not by vyolence of the stroke of 
\m eievyi^ aad hy a pyke of iron standyngc 
vpon the fore parte of the sadyll of the Lorde 
Scalys, wherewith the horse beynge biynde of 
the Bastarde, was strykon into the nose thryiles, 
and payne therof mounted so hyghe vpon the 
hinder feet, that he fyl bakwarde. Vpon the 
seconde day they met there agayne vpon fote, 
and fawght with theyre a^^es a fewe strokes. 
But whan the Kyng sawe that the Lorde Soalys 
hadde auantage of the Bastarde, as the poynte 
of hia nxe in the vysoure of his enemyes helmet, 
and by force therof was lykdy to have born 
hym over, the Kyng in hmst cvyed to suche as 
badde the rule of the £elde, that they sbulde 
departe theym: and for more spede of the 
samie, caste downe a waiderer which b« then 
beMe in his baade : and so were they departed 
to the honour of the Lorde Scalys for both 
dayes." Fab. CAroti. A. D. M,IV,LXVII» 

He was a moat valiant soldier, and constantly 
employed either in suppreasing the tumults of 
those turbulent times, or io discharging the duties 
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of some of tbe principal offices of state. Yet 
he found leisure to cultivate letters, and to be 
the author of works, which, though of little Talue 
now, made some noise at the time. These 
consisted chiefly of translations from the French. 
He was the great patron and restorer of learning, 
and his lordship, with his printer Caxton, were 
the iirst English authors who had the pleasure 
to see their works printed. There is a curious 
old engraving, belonging to a manuscript in the 
Archbishop's library at Lambeth, representing 
this nobleman, attended by Caxton, presenting 
his book ''The Dictes and Sayinges of Philoso- 
phers" to Edward IV. If the *'6atte of Chess*' 
was the first book printed by Caxton, this by 
Lord Scaks was the third, see Ameil' History 
of Printing, vol. 1. p. 30* His otlier works are 
**The Cordial, or a Booke de IV . Ndvisstmis, 
that is to wit, Deth, Jugement, Helle, Heven. 
Imprinted by Caxton at Westmynstre, 14W.** 
This work is called the Conlial, as the author 
informs us, "that it may be cordially eihiprented 
in us." An epilogue is written to it by Caxtdn. 
"The Morale Proverbes of Cristyne (of Pyse). 
Lond. Printed by Caxton, 1478." The original 
author of the work firom which this is transla^ 
ted, was an ingenious Lady, who removed witii 
her father into France about the year 1400, 
where these Proverbs were first written in the 
language of that country. 
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He was boro in the year 1442, treacherously 
imprisoned by Richard III. in Pontefract Castle, 
and by that tyrant's order, beheaded on the 
23rd. of June, 1483, in the forty-first year of 
his age. He wrote a poem during his imprison- 
ment, which is preserved. 

In 1478, John Alcock, L.L.D. and Bishop of 
Ely, was President of the Council. He was 
bom at Beverley in Yorkshire, and educated at 
Cambridge. Was first made Dean of Westmin- 
ster, and in 1471 consecrated Bishop of Roches- 
ter ; in 1476 was translated to the See of Worces- 
ter, and in 1477 to that of Ely. He was a man of 
great learning and piety, and so highly esteem" 
ed by King Henry VII. that he appointed him 
Lord President of the Council of Wales, and af- 
terwards Lord Chancellor of England. Alcock 
founded a school at Kingston upon Hull, and 
built the spacious hall belonging to the episcopal 
palace of Ely. He was also the founder of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. He died in 1600. 

William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, was made 
Justice of the Peace for the counties of Salop, 
Hereford, Gloucester, and the Marches, on the 
20th. of March, 1492 ; he was President of the 
CounciPduring the residence of Prince Arthur 
in the Castle, and afterwards till his death. 

Geoffry Biythe was Lord President in 1513, 
succeeding Bishop Smyth ; he presided thirteen 
years. 
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in some of the westorn couoties of England, 
procured bim the office of master of the horse ; 
the ordeif of the Garter, a valuable wardship, and 
the Presidency of the Council for Wales, were 
bestowed on him as a reward for important ser- 
vices against the Cornish rebels, which he per- 
formed at the head of one thousand Welshmen. 
He next became conspicuous as a commander 
of forces in Picardy, and Governor of Calais : 
and claimed as his reward, the titles of Baron 
Herbert and Earl of Pembroke, extinct by failure 
of legitimate heirs. 

The aspiring Northumberland deemed it an 
object of importance to secure the support of a 
nobleman who now appeared at the head of 
three. hundred retainers; and whose authority 
in Wales and the southern counties of England, 
formed an aggregate of power not exceeded by 
the hereditary influence of the most powerful and 
ancient houses. To engage him in his interest, 
he procured a marriage between Lord Herbert, 
Pembroke's eldest son, and the Lady Catherine 
Grey ; which was solemnized at« the same time 
with that of Lord Guilford Dudley and Lady 
Jane, Catherine's eldest sister. The selfish am- 
bition of Pembroke was not to be arrested in its 
progress by any ties of friendship or alliance : 
when his sagacity discovered the falling fortunes 
of his associates, he was therefore quickly in- 
H 
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duced to sacrifice others to effect his own es- 
cape ; for though he concurred in the measures 
of the privy council in behalf of Lady Jane's title 
to the crown^ it was by artifices of his own de- 
vising that the proclamation of Mary took place 
with the sanction of that body. By this act he 
secured the favour of the new Queen, whom he 
further propitiated by compelling his son to di- 
vorce the innocent and ill fated Lady Catherine. 
Mary confided to him the charge of suppressing 
Wyafs rebellion, and afterwards made him cap*' 
tain general beyond the seas ; in which capacity 
he commanded the English forces at the battle 
of St. Quintins. Elizabeth chose him of her pri- 
vy council on her accession, and afterwards, in 
coiyunction with Northampton, Bedford, and 
Lord John Grey, appointed him to assist at the 
meetings of divines and men of learning, for the 
final settling of the religious establishment of the 
country. He was likewise made commissioner 
for administering the oath of supremacy. His 
death happened in the year 1670, in the aixty- 
third year of hi» age. 

Naunton, in his '<Fragmenta Regalia," speak- 
ing of Paulet, Marquis of Winchester and Lord 
Treasurer ; who he says had then served four 
princes, '<iu as various and changeable seasons, 
that well 1 may say, neither time nor age hath 
yielded the like precedent/' thus proceeds "this 
>nan being noted to grow high in her (Queen 
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EUcabetb's) favour, was questioned by an kkti- 
mate friend h6w he stood up for thirty yekn to- 
gether amidst the changes and reigns of so many 
chancellors and great personages. ''Why/' 
qnoth the maifquis, "Ortu$ sum ex sdiice, nen ex 
fuereu" (By being a willow and not an oak). 
And truly the old man had taught them all, es- 
pecially William Earl of Pembroke; for they 
two were ever of the King*s religion, and ever 
sealous professors.'' 

Atnong the means employed by Pembroke for 
preserving the Queen^s favour, was that of paying 
his court to her minister Robert Dudley ; and 
Lord Herbert, whose first marriage had been 
contraoted in oompliance with the views of the 
father, noW formed a third in obedience to the 
wishes of the son. The lady to whom he was 
liow^ttited was the niece of Dudley, and sister 
to Sir Philip Sidney ; one of the most accom- 
plished women of her age ; celebrated during 
her life by the wits and poets whom she patro- 
nised, and preserved in the memory of posterity 
by the following epitaph from the pen of Ben 
Jonson.-*-^ 

*«UiMleroekth this nble hene* 
Lies the tubject of all vene, 
Sidnej't titter, Pembmke*t mother ; 
Death, ere thou hast tlaln another 
Deani'd aod hit and good as the. 
Time shall throw his dart at thee.** 

*The Bene was a frame of wood like a coffin, covered with black 
clofh, kept ovft the graves of persons of distinction, sometimes for a 

J ear after interment, generally surmounted with a canopy, and in mo. 
em timet cidlftd a Qata/alque, 
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Nicholas Heath, Bishop of Worcester, ogcu« 
pied the Presidency in 1553, which being again 
given to the Earl of Pembroke during a short 
period, devolved in 1556 to Gilbert Bourne, 
Bishop of Bath and Welln. Heath and Bourne^ 
were two of the five cathc^cs chosen by Queen 
Mary to succeed that number of reformed bbh- 
eps who were deposed on her accession. 

The next person mentioned as President, is 
John Lord Williams of Tame. He was of the 
same family as the Protector Cromwell, whose 
great grandfather was Sir Richard Williams, 
knight, who assumed the surname of Cromwell, 
in the reign of Henry VHL This Gentle- 
man rose, like most of the great men in Henry's 
Court, from a very inconsiderable beginning: 
for he was only a menial servant of that Prince, 
and was afterwards clerk of the jewel house, and 
gaining interest at court, he procured a patent 
for the office of master treasurer thereof; (but 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, then a rising fitvourite, 
obliged him to part with half of it to himself) he 
was knighted by Henry and held many lucrative 
offices, particularly that of treasurer of the aug- 
mentations. He purchased Ricot in Osforshire : 
he was a partisan of Queen Mary, and by her 
created, by writ of summons to Parliament, Lord 
Williams of Tame (but it was not enrolled); she 
also made him Lord Chamberlain of the house- 
hold to King Philip, that Queen's consort, he. 
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was made President by Elizabeth and died in 
the first year of her reign. 

In the beginning of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Sir Henry Sidney, K. G. was appointed. 
^'Sir Henry Sidney/' says Miss Aikin, in her in- 
teresting Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth » 
''was one of the most upright, as well as able 
of the ministers of Elizabeth : that he was the 
father of Sir Philip Sidney was the least of his 
praises : and it may be cited as one of the capri- 
ces of fame, that he should be remembered by his 
son, rather than his son by him. Those quali- 
ties which in Sir Philip could afford little but the 
promise of active virtues,^ were brought in Sir 
Henry to the test of actual performance ; and 
lasting monuments of his wisdom and his good- 
ness, remain in the institutions bv which he sof- 
tened the barbarism of Wales, and appeased the 
more dangerous turbulence of Ireland by promo- 
ting its civilization/* 

Sir Henry was the son of Sir William Sidney, 
a gentleman of good parentage in Kent, whose 
mother v^as of the family of Brandon and nearly 
related to the Duke of Suffolk of that name, the 
favourite and brother-in-law of Henry VIII. Sir 
William in his youth had made oae of a band of 
gentlemen of figure, who, with their Sovereign's 
^approbation, travelled into Spain and other 
countries of Europe, to study the manners and 
customs of their respective courts. He likewise 
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distinguished himself at the field of Floddea. 
The King stood godfather to his son Henry, bora 
in 1529y and caused him to be educated with 
the Prince of Wales, to whom Sir William was 
appointed tutor, chamberltun, and steward. The 
excellent qualities and agreeable talents of young 
Sidney, soon endeared him to Edward, who made 
him his inseparable companion and often his bed* 
fellow ; he kept him in close attendance on his 
person during his long decline, and sealed his 
friendship by breathing his last in his arms. 

During the short reign of this lamented Prince, 
Sidney had received the honour of knighthood ; 
and had been intrusted, at the early age of one 
and twenty, with an embassy to the French King ; 
in which he acquitted himself so ably that he 
was soon afterwards sent in a diplomatic cha« 
racter to Scotland. He had likewise formed cob-» 
nections which had important influence on hit 
after fortunes. Sir John Cheke held him in par* 
ticular esteem, and through his means he had 
contracted a cordial friendship with Cedl, of 
which in various ways he found the benefit to 
the end of his life. A daughter of the all-pow« 
erful Duke of Northumberland honoured him 
with her hand; a dangerous gift, which wae 
likely to have involved him in the ruin which the 
guilty projects of that audacious man drew down 
upon the heads of himself and his family. 

But the prudence or loyajty of Sidney presep- 
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ved him from the snare. No sooder had his 
r^yal master breathed his last, than rdinquii^- 
log all concern in public affairs, he withdrew to 
the safe retirement of his own seat at Penshnrst^ 
where he afterwards affi^rded an asyhim to tfneh 
of the Dudleys, as had escaped death ot irapri* 
sonment. 

QaeeB Mary seems to have held ont an ear- 
nest of fatnre favotur to Sidney^ by naming him 
among the noblemen and knights appointed to 
attend Philip of Spahi to England for the com- 
pletion of his nuptials ; and this Prince farther 
honoured him by becomipg sponsor to his after- 
wards celebrated son, and giving him his own 
name. Bat Sidney soon quitted a court in which 
a man of protestsnt principles could no longer 
reside with saitisfaetion, if with safety, and ac- 
companied to Ireland his bfother-in-)aw Viscount 
Fit^waltier, then Lord Deputy. In thsit kingdom 
be CfHt bore the office of Vice Treasurer, and 
aftorwaards, during the fceqaent absences of the 
Lold Deputy, the high one of sok Lord Justice. 

The accession of Efizabetb enlibled Lord Ro- 
bert Dudley to make a large return for the for- 
mer kin^es^es of his brother-hi-law ; and stiip- 
pofted by the inflacnce of this dis4»nguisbed 
fa^vourittf, in additioii to hiv ^rsonal claims. Sir 
Hen^y rose in a fow years to the dignities of 
Pvity coonsdlor and Knight of the Ghtrter. 
Aftetf his embtosy to France ht was appointed 
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to the post of Lord President of Wales, to which, 
in 1666, the still more important one of Lord 
Deputy of Ireland was added ; — an union of two 
not very compatible offices, unexampled in our 
annals before or since. It is evident from Eliza- 
beth's steadiness in persisting to appoint and 
reappoint him to this most perplexing depart- 
ment of public service, in spite of all the cabals 
of English or Irish growth, that though his fa- 
vour with her might be sometimes shaken, her 
rooted opinion of his probity and sufficiency 
could never be overthrown. 

From a perusal of the Sidney papers, it is 
abundantly evident that neither the superiority 
of his understanding nor the purity of his mo- 
tives could secure Sir Henry from the attacks of 
malice, and the train of evils which too com* 
monly pursue and overwhelm great and good 
men in high stations; but in his domestic con- 
cerns he was more fortunate, and could not fail 
to be highly gratified in the singular happiness 
of being the father of a son so deservedly the idol 
of his own, and the admiration of succeeding 
ages. 

*'Sir Philip Sidney was educated by the caret 
of a wise and excellent father, in the purest and 
most excellent moral principles, and in the best 
learning of the age. A letter of advice which 
this affectionate parent addressed to him at the 
ap;e of twelve, fully exemplifies both the lauda- 
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bk solicitude of Sir Henry refspecting his future 
character^ and the soundness of his views and 
maxims : in the character of hb son on his ad« 
vancing to manhood , he saw his hopes exceed- 
ed and his prayers fulfilled. Nothing could be 
more correct than his conduct, more laudable 
than his pursuits, when on his travels; young as 
he was, he merited the friendship of Hubert 
LAuguet. He also gained just and high reputa- 
tion for the manner in which he conducted him- 
self in an embassy to the protestant Princes of 
Germany. He was among the English travellers 
doomed to be eyewitnesses of the dreadful mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, being then only eigh- 
teen years of age. On that night of horrors he 
took shelter in the house of Walsingham, and 
thus escaped all personal danger ; but his after 
conduct fully proved how indelible was the im- 
pression left upon his mind of the monstrous 
wickedness of the French royal family, and of the 
disgrace and misery which an alliance with it 
must entail on his Queen and country. 

His indiscriminate thirst for glory was in some 
measure the foible of his character, and hence, in 
correspondence with one of his favourite maxims, 

**Aiit Tiam inveniam ant Ikciam," 

he meditated to join one of the almost piratical 
expeditions of Drake against the Spanish settle-^ 
ments. It is probable he was diverted from this 
design by the strong and kind warning of his 
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true friend Laagnety <'ta beware lest (he thir»t 
of incre should creep into a mind which had 
hitherto admitted nothing but the love of ttatb, 
and an anxiety to deserve well of all men.*' If, as 
has been alleged, he was led by his wish to con* 
ciliate the Queen's favour to some acts of adula- 
tion unworthy of his aptrit, for these he made 
large amends by his noble letter against the 
French marriage. He afterwards undortook, 
with a zeal and ability highly honourable to his 
heart and hit head, the delenee of his father, 
accused but finally acquitted. This business 
involved him in disputes with the Earl of Onnondi 
his fatker^s enemy ; who seems to have generous- 
ly overlooked provocations which might have led 
to more serious consequences, in conskkration 
of the filial feelings of hisyoothiul adversary." 

In the contest which Elizabeth pursued, in 
ooKJunetion with the Dutch, in support of the 
protestant csMse against the Duke of Panna, 
Sir Fkilip Sidney distinguished himself by a well 
conducted surprize of the town> of Az^, and 
received in. reward, tfatt bonovr of koighdiood 
from the hands of hisuneie. Aflerwatds, having 
nuide an attack with the horse under his cons- 
mand on a reinftroemsMt which the enemy was 
altenpting to throw Into Zulphen, a hot action* 
ensued ; in which, though the advantageremain- 
ed with the Englbh, it w^ dearly purdiased by 
^ bk>od of their gallant leader, who necessed w 
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shot above the knee, which, after sixteen dajs 
of acute suflfering, brought his valuable life to 
its termination. 

Thus perished at the early age of thirty-two, 
the pride and pattern of his time, the theme of 
song, and the favourite of English story. The 
beautiful anecdote of his resigning to the dying 
soldier the draught of water with which be was 
about to quench his thirst as he was carried faint 
and bleeding from the fatal field, is told to every 
child ; and inspires a love and reverence for his 
name, which never ceases to cling about the 
hearts of his countrymen. He is regarded as 
the most perfect example which English history 
affords of the preux Ckevalier; and is named in 
parallel with Ihe spotfoss and fearless Bayard, 
the glory of Frenchmen, whom he excelled in all 
the accomplishments of peace, as much as the 
other exceeded Mm in the number and splendor 
of his military achievemente. 

His death was worthy of the best parts of his 
life ; he shewed himself to the last devout, cou- 
rageous, and serene. On the whole though jus- 
tice claims the admission that the character of 
Sidney was not entirely free from the fhults 
most incident to his age and station, and that 
neither as a writer, a scholar, a soldier, or a 
statesman, (in all which characters, during the 
course of his short life, he appeared, and appear- 
ed with dii^netion) is he entitled to the highest 
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lank ; it may yet be firmly maintained that, as a 
man, an accomplished and high souled man^ he 
had among his contemporary countrymen neither 
equal uor competitor. Such was the verdict in 
his own times, not of flatterers only, or of friends, 
but of England, and Europe ; such is the title of 
merit under w hich the historian may enrol him 
with confidence and complacency, among the 
illustrious few whose names and examples still 
serve to kindle in the bosoms of youth the ani- 
mating glow of virtuous emulation. 

Sir Henry Sidney was spared the anguish of 
following such a son to the grave; having him- 
self quitted the scene a few months before. 

Domestic occurrences had taught Sir Henry 
that his near connection with the Earl of Leices- 
ter had its dangers as well as advantages; and 
observing the turn for show and expense with 
which it served to inspire the younger members 
of his family, he would frequently enjoin them "to 
pounder more whose sons than whvse nephews 
tbey were." In fact he was not alile jto lay up 
fortunes for them; the offipes he held were 
higher in dignity than emolument, his spirit was 
poble and munificent; and the following among 
other anecdotes may serve to show that he him- 
self was not averse to a certain degree of parade ; 
at least on particular occasions. The Queen 
standing once at the window of her palace at 
Hampton Court, saw a gentleman approach es- 
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corted by two hundred attendants on horseback ; 
and turning to her courtiers, she asked with 
some surprise, who this might be? But on being 
informed that it was Sir Henry Sidney, her Lord 
Deputy of Ireland and President of Wales, she 
answered, "and he may well do it, for he has 
two of the best offices in my kingdom.** 

But if his attachment to the vain distinction 
of pomp and show may be accounted a weakness, 
yet in his private history abundant evidence re- 
mains of the soundness of. his judgment, the 
goodness of his heart, and the integrity of his 
character. No truly wise, pious, or good man 
ever persecuted, or sanctioned the practice in 
others ; and we find it recorded to his honour, 
that in opposing the persecuting rage of the 
time in which he lived. Sir Henry subjected him« 
self to the imminent danger of becoming the vie* 
tim of courtly or priestly intrigue, and of losing 
that portion of the royal favour which he had so 
long deservedly enjoyed. 

Dr. Whitgift, Bishop of Worcester, and Vice 
President of the Marches of Wales under Sir 
Henry Sidney, peculiarly distinguished himself 
by his activity in detecting secret religious meet- 
ings of catholics, and for his zeal was rewarded 
by the privy council ; who directed to him and to 
some of the Welsh bishops, a special commission 
for the trial of those delinquents. They further 
instructed him, in the case of one Morice who had 
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diicliiled answering directly to certain interroga- 
tories tending to criminate himself, that if he re- 
mained obstinate, and the commissioners saw 
cause, they might, at their discretion, subject 
him to some kind of torture. The same means 
he was also desired to Ukke with others, in or- 
der to discover the practices of papists in these 
parts. See Strype's Life of Whitgift, p. 83. 

Among Uie Sidney papers, volume 1, p. 276. 
is a letter of considerable length on the subject 
of this commission, directed to Sir Henry, and 
written by Sir Francis Walsingham, Secretary of 
State ; in which, after stating that the said com- 
mission had lain dormant for more than a year, 
a fear is expressed that ''a very hard construction 
would be made of his keeping it so long and 
doing no good therein, notwithstanding his having 
made joumies in Wales to do somewhat in the 
cause of religion.'' It is further stated in the let* 
ter, that blame is attributed to him for acting 
without the concurrence of those moresealously 
inclined persons mentioned in the said commis- 
sion : and attached to the letter is a postscript to 
the following effect. ''Your Lordship had need to 
walk warily, for your doings are narrowly obser- 
ved, and her Majesty is apt to give ear to any that 
shall speak ill of you. Great hold is taken by your 
enemies for neglecting the execution of this com- 
mission." Dated Oatlands, Augmt 9, 1580. 

If we jttslly appreciate the character of Sir 
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Henry, we shall not be surprised at his aversion 
to join with persons influenced by a spirit of 
persecution, which led men to hate and destroy 
each other for dificrence of opinions, religious 
or political. Indeed this horrid vice arose from 
the ignorance and wickedness of the age, and a- 
mong the dignified and powerful at that period, 
none were free from the contagion eiept a few 
eminently exalted characters, distinguished by 
superior wisdom and benevolence. Successive 
ages of civilization have now brought us to a 
more enlightened aera, in which reason and jus- 
tice are predominant. 

Sir Henry's conduct in his official capacity 
was exemplary ; we shall also find, by consult- 
ing authentic papers which have been published 
relative to himself and family, that wisdom and 
true christian piety influenced and guided his 
life in all its relations, civil and social. There 
is, among the papers above mentioned, a letter 
which has been already referred to as contain- 
ing important instructions for the conduct of life. 
The preceptive part of this letter is estimable in 
itself, and as a specimen of Sir Henry's style of 
thinking and writing in his private studies, may 
with propriety be here introduced. — 

''Let your fint actiou be tb< liftingr up of yoar miad to BimiMty 
God, by beaity prayer, witb coutinnal meditation, and tbiDKiog 
of him to whom you pray, and of the matter tar which you pn^. 
And uie this as an oraiQary act, and at an ordinary hour. Whereby 
the time itself will put yon in remembnuce to do tbrt which ynm 
are accustomed to do. In your study apply yourself such houn 
as your dtKreet master doth aaiign you, cwncstly ; «id tht ftim* 
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(I know) Im will m limit, m thall be both fuiileicnt tor vMir lown. 
ing, and nie for your hnltb. And mark the mdm oi that you 
reed, ai vellaa the worda. !io ahall yo« both enrich yum tongue 
withwoida. andyoor wit with matter; and iiid|(ment wIUpow 
aa yean grow in yon. Be humble and obedient to your maa* 

ter, for unlem you frame younelf to ol>ey otbera, yea. and feel in 
yonnelf what obedience is, yoo iball never be able to teach othera 
to obey yon. Be courteous of gesture and afiable to all men, 

with diversity of reverence, according to the dignity of the person. 
There is nothing that winneth so much with so little cost Use 
moderate diet, so as after vour meat you may And yoar wit freaher, 
and not duller, and your oody more lively, and not more heavy. 
■ Seldom drink wine, and yet sometimes do, lest being enforced to 
drink upon the sudden, jou should find yourself i uflamed. Use 
exercise of body, but such as is without peril -of your jointa or 
bones, It will encreaae your force and enlane your breath. De- 
light to be dcaulv, as well in all parts of vonr body aa in your 
garmenta. It shall make yoo graterul in each company, and other> 
WMe loathsome. Give yourself to be merry, tor yon degene- 

rate frmn your ihther if you find not yourself most able in wit 
and body to do anything when yon be moat merry i but let 
yoar mirth be ever void of all scurrility and biting words to 
any mam for a wound given by a word is oftentimes harder to 
bo cured than that which is given with the sword. Be yon 

lather a hearer and bearer away of other men's talk, than a begin- 
ner or procurer of speech, otherwise you shall be counted to de- 
light to bear yourself sjieak. If you hear a wise sentence or an apt 
phrase, commit it to your memory with respect to the circum* 
atance when you shall speak it. Let never oath be heard to 

come out of your mouth, nor word of ribaldry; detest it in othen, 
so shall custom make to you a law against it in vourself. Be 

modest in each assembly, and rather be rebuked of liRht fellows 
for maidenlike shamefacedness, than of vour sad friends for pert 
boldness. Think upon every word that you will speak before 

you utter it. Above all things tell no untruth, no not in tri- 

icsw The custom of it is naiiKhty, and let it not satisfv you, that 
for a time the bearers lake it for a truth, forafter it will be known 
as it is to your shame: for there cannot be a tp^^ reproach to a 
gentleman than to be accounted a liar. Mudy and endeavour 

Jourself to be virtuously occupied So shall you make such an 
abit of well doing in joo, thai yon shall not know how to do evil, 
though you would. Remember^ my son, the noble blood you are 
descended of by your mother's side ; and think that only by vir- 
tuous life and ^)od actions you may be an ornament to that illua* 
tnous family; and otherwise, through vice and sloth, you shall be 
accounted **iabet generis,'' one of tiie greateat curses that can 
happen to man.** 

lo tbe History of Shrewsbury an account is 
given of Sir Henry's visit to that place for the 
purpose of keeping the feast of St. George, on 
the 23rd. of April, 1681. The procession march- 
ed from the Council House to St. Chad's church. 
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the stalls of which were, on this occasion, deco- 
rated with the arms of the knights, in imitation 
of the chapel at Windsor ; with a highly deco- 
rated unoccupied stall set apart for the Queen : 
in passing this Sir Henry made the same lowly 
obeisance, as if her Majesty had been actually 
present. The service was "sung by note" and 
in the evening the feast began and the Lord 
President kept open house. The week following, 
the four Masters of the Free School entertained 
his Lordship with a costly banquet : supplemen- 
tary to which, on the foUowbg day, the scholars, 
to the number of three hundred and sixty, muster- 
ed in a place called the Gay, with their masters, 
when the head boy, or general, with the cap- 
tains, addressed the President. The entertain- 
ment concluded by another pageant of the boys 
in masquerade, stationed on the small island 
about a mile down the river^ The purport of 
the speeches or songs was to lament the depar- 
ture of their favourite Sir Henry, who com- 
menced his journey in a barge ; "there were 
placed by the water side certain appointed scho« 
lars of the Free School, being apparelled all in 
green, with green willows on their heads, mar- 
ching by and calling to him, making their la- 
mentable orations." 

One boy alone thus addressed him, — 
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*iCMi tUye the buge. rowe not M tele, 
Rowe not lo Ante, oh iteye a wliife* 
Oh ttoyo to hcM* tht f tevntM at Iwik 
Otf njmpbt tiiat harboar in this isle. 

Their woe It gi«at,«Kat mora they mako. 
With doleful tones thcj doe lament^ 
Ther howle, they crfe, their leave to tolte, 
Their ganaenta greene for woe they rtnt. 

Oh, Seareme tume thy streame qaite hacke, 
Ami f why deet tliov at aooye ; 
Wilt thou cause us this Lord to lacke, 
Whose presence is onr only joy. 

But harked aMthfoks I heare a aounde, 
A woeful sonnde I plainly heara. 
flosM sorrow great thetar lisartodsfh WMode, 
PssB on my Lord to them drawe neare.** 

Four boys appear id green, siBgin^y*-* 

"O woefnl wrctebed tyme, oh dolefal day and hioaie. 
Lament we nmy the loss we have, and ffoods of tean out pours, 
Come nvmphs of woods and hillesi oomo help na mean wa pngp. 
The water nymphs onr sMeri dear, do take our Lord away. 

Bewayle wo may onr wrongs, ftvenge we cannot take, 

Qh that the gods would bring him back, onr sorrows for to slake.** 

* 

One boy alone, with music, — 

**0 thrice unhappy wight, 
O sillie sonle what hap hare I, to see this woeful sight ; 
Mall I now leave my loTingB Lord, shaU he nowmoa me ffo^ 
Why will be Salop nowe forsdw, alas why will he soe. 

Alas my sorrows doe increase, my heart doth rent fn twayne, 
For that my Lord doth henee depart, and will not besa seiuin." 

'^And because/' says the dbronicler, *Hhe whole 
of the orations are somewhat tedious to pvt 
them here downe, I thought best to place here 
the fynyshynge of tht later staffc of the last 
nymphe that spacke; whiche sange the hole 
with music playeynge. — 

"And wyll your honor needs depart, 
And mint it needs be soe? 
Wold God we could lycke fyshes swyme, 
That we might with the goe ! 

Or ells wold Ood this lyiill ile 
Were stretched o wt so lardge, 
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That vt oniie Ibote mighl follow the, 
And wayte upon thy lMfdg«. 



Alt Mlnae we oflnnot twyinc, 
And th* uelande'tat an ende, 
Saflib paMigv with a ihovt retdrne, 
The myghtie God the leode." 

He died in the Bishop's Palace in Worcester^ 
A. i>4 1586, and was coifveyed Iromf Ihenee to 
bis house at Penshurst in Keot^ wheie he wlis 
most hoaoumbly inteired. He was, b#wevcr; 
previously embowdled; his entrails werebaried 
in the Dean*s Chapel in the Cathedral Chufcli 
at Worceatcnr; and bia bcaort wa« bvongbt to 
Ludk>Wy and deposited in the same tomb with bia 
dearly beloved daughtei Anabtfosia, within the 
little ofsitory whiieh he bad made in the Cbotch 6f 
St. Lawrenee; The leaden urn wUeh eowtained 
bis heairt wa» lately ift the posetesawn of Mr. S.' 
Nicholas of Leominster,, who eonoMiiiiGated to 
the Gentleman's Magazine ao exact deiicfi^tieik 
dnd dsawmg of it, copied ii» that work in Septem- 
ber, 1794. It i» aibottt m inches deep and fi^ 
in diameter at the top, with the foUtfWing.ittscrip* 
tioa^ dated the year of hie demise : 

Hbr lith thb H^rtb of 

Syr Hbnry Sidnby^ L. P. 

Anno Domini 1586. 

In the same year be was sncceeided by bio stin- 
in-Uw Henry Earl of Pembroke, who continued* 
till hift death, May 5, 16^1. To whom* sneee^ 
ed Kdwaid l:«ord Zoucb of Codnore, who died 
1605» 
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From 1610 to 1612 the Presidency was given 
to Ralph the third Lord £ure ; whose Lady was 
Mary daughter pf Sir John Dawnay of Sessay in 
the County of Yorit : his remains are in Ludlow 
Church. 

Thomas Lord Gerald of Bromley, was appoin- 
ted in 1616, and during his year of Presidency 
the Castle was honoured with a visit from Prince 
Charles, (aftewards Charles I.) who celebrated 
with great pomp and magnificence his accession 
to the Principality of Wales and Earldom of Ches- 
ter. In the year following, on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, William Earl of Northampton, was invested 
with the office ; he continued till hts death, June 
24, 1680, and was succeeded by Sir John Egerton, 
created afterwards Earl of Bridgewater ; he was 
appointed President June 26, 1681, by King 
Charles I. who about this time again visited Lud- 
low, and was welcomed with much ceremony and 
rejoicing. An old manuscript states, **diat he 
entered the Castle amidst the discharge of the 
great guns and firelocks of the soldiers, attended 
by all the officers magnificently dressed and 
mounted ; and so great was the pomp, that the 
like thereof was never before seen in these parts.*' 

The Mask of Comus was acted in the Castle 
of Ludlow during the Presidency of the Earl of 
Bridgewater. That exquisite effusion of the 
youthful genius of Milton had its origin in a real 
incident. When the Earl'entered on his official 
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residence, he was viMted by a large assemblage 
of the neighbouring nobility and gentry. His 
sons the Lord Brackley and Mr. Thomas Eger- 
ton, and his daughter the Lady Alice, being on 
their journey, — 

^"to attend their father's state, 

And new entmated ic^Cre,** 

were benighted in Haywood forest, in Hetefoxd*^ 
shire, and the lady for a short time lost. The 
adventure being related to their father on their 
arrival at the Castle, Milton, at the request of 
his friend Henry Lawes, who taught music in the 
fiunily, wrote the Mask, Lawes composed the 
music, and it was acted on Michaelmas night; 
the two brothers, the young lady, and Lawes 
himself bearing each a part in the representation. 

This poem, familiar to every English reader^ 
has been allowed, by the most competent judges^ 
to be one of the finest compositions of the kind 
in the English language, and will ever be hdd in 
peculiar estimation, as exhibiting the fair dawn 
of that genius which burst forth in full splendor 
in the divine poem of Paradise Lost. 

'*We must not," says Warton, ''read Comus 
fi^ith an eye to the stage or with the expectation 
of dramatic propriety. Comus is a suit of 
speeches, not interesting by discrimination of 
character, not conveying a varifety of incidents, 
nor gradually exciting curiosity^ but perpetually 
attracting attention by sublime sentiments, bv 
fanciful imagery of the richest vein, by an exu* 
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bcffBBCc of pidwrcsqae dcscriptimiy po^icidai* 
Imfoiiy and oraaaieiilal expreMioD. 

There is a chastity ia the application andl €oa« 
4hcI of the laachifienp ; aad fiabriaa is tatradqced 
with much address after the two brothers iwd m^ 
pmdently suffered the encbaotHneat to take effect. 
This is the first iastaaee IB wfaidi the old Engliah 
Mask has ia some degree been reduced to tiie 
principles o( a rational composition ; yet still it 
conld not but retain some of its aibitraiy pe« 
enliarities." 

To this eulogy may be added the praise of 
having displayed the loveliness of virtue* and et*- 
posed the deformity of vice, by a lively and 
consistent allegory, and by a snccession of just 
and moral sentiments enforeed with all the en* 
chantment of poetic eloquence. So well is the 
tone of Milton*s numbers sustained thronghont 
the piece, that, to give a specimen of its excel- 
lence any passage might be promisenoosly taken. 

In the conduct of the fable, in die structure 
of the blank verse, aad in certain peculiaiities 
of diction, Shakespeare 19 closely copied. The 
following passage Is a curlons instance of the 
success with which he Ims bet n studied. 

<<H« tiMt hM Nght wkhlo hit <m% cl«w biwMt, 
M«y fit rth* centre >ikl enioi - - - 
Bu( be that hidei e dmfc iottl 

I wfjki vpder the n 
bit own daofeon.** 

The conclusion of the Mask strongly evinces 
that the author never intended it for general re- 



Mty tit rth* centre tnd enjoy bright daj : 
But be that bidet a AuA aottl mniil tbovgbtt, 
Senlf hied walki «pder the middM tun : 
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prasefttationy and tbat he bad no other view than 
the particular purpose foir which, at thejrequeat 
of htfl friend, he undertook it. The scene chan- 
ges from the magic palace of Comns to a view 
of the Town and Castle of Ludlow ; and one of 
the songs is addressed to the Earl and his 
Countess, congratulating them on the constancy 
of their children in the trials to which their vir- 
tue had heen exposed. 

It is singular to remark that this composition 
met with a reception much more favourable than 
the later and more mature works of Milton* It 
was represented by noble actors, on a stage and 
before auditors equally noble. But whatever 
honours accrued to the poet on this account^ 
were in the lapse of a lew ages to reflect on hijs 
patfotts from the jsplendor of his name. 

The po«^ and fiageantry, the princely mSig'- 
^ifioeace tbat attended the XTourt of the Marches 
wene soon to disapfkear, and the stillness of de- 
solation was to succeed to the bustle of festivity 
and merriment. This proud Castle, which once 
held diHninion over a whole Principality, w.as to 
be abandoned to decay, to be spoiled of every 
memorial of its illustrious inhabitants, and to be 
left an awful oionument of the mutability of hu- 
man affairs. Yiet even in this state it might 
•till eacite interest; though ruined it might be 
venendble, though solitarjr it could never be 
wholly deserted ; and the traveller, who turned 
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wide to view its ruins, would pause ere he pms-- 
Bed on, to do homage to the memory of the 
divine poet who had hallowed them with hia 
immortal strains : — 



During the struggle between Charles I. and 
the Parliament, Ludlow aud Shrewsbury were oc- 
cupied by the royal party headed by the Priuces 
Rupert and Maurice, who bad poasessioo of this 
partof the couDtry aud the greater part of Wales. 
In 164& Shrewsbury was taken in the night by 
surprize, by Colonel Hyttos. The garrison sur- 
rendered by capitulation, and were allowed lo 
march with iheir arms to Ludlow : at the same 
time thirteen Irish soldiers were left to the mercy 
of the enemy, who immediately hailed the whole 
of them. Thiswassaid to be their general custom. 
On this occasion Prince Rupert retaliated, as 
appears from a journal published at the time. 
"The House of Commons being informed that 
Prince Rupert bad hanged 13 honest Protet- 
tants, that lived about Shropshire, because there 
were 13 Irish rebds hanged in Shrewsbury, after 
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some debate thereon, ordered that Prinee Ru* 
pert should be informed that there is a great 
difference between Irish rebels and English pro- 
testants, and if he does the like again we must 
retaliate.'^ Again in another paper of the day : 
''it is indeed a lamentable consideration that 
such faithful upright men should be taken away 
in lieu of the cursed Irish rebels come over to 
fight against the Parliament." The Irish massa- 
cre often thousand protestants, which took place 
iu 1641, may account for, and in some degree 
excuse, the cruel spirit manifested on this occa^ 
sion : and it will scarcely be disputed, that the 
mutual hatred between the ignorant populace of 
the two couotries has been in a considerable de- 
gree continued even to the present time : a spirit 
which nothing can destroy but the better influ- 
ence of a reciprocal interchange of acts of jus- 
. tice and christian charity . 

In March, 1645, Prince Rupert at Ludlow, and 
Sir James Astley at Bewdley, were actively at- 
tempting to raise additional forces ; part of their 
army also occupied Cleobury, Tenbury,and Bur- 
ford. They were supposed to be meditating an 
attack upon Shrewsbury. In the mean time the 
opposite party observant of their movements, 
drew out a body of troops from Worcester, Lich- 
field, and Shrewsbury; an engagement took 
place at Stokesay, near Ludlow, and the Royal- 
ists were defeated with great loss« In this engage- 
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ment Sir William Croft, 4if Croft Caatie, waa 
alaia. It was not till the year feUomng, June 
9th. 1640, that the Caacle of Lodlow fell into the 
hands of General Sir William Breretotty to whom 
it was given up by Sir Michael Woodhouse. 

The Earl of Bridgewater died in 1648, and 
was succeeded by Richard Lord Vaughaa, Earl 
of Carberry : during the greater |>art of his time 
the Castle was strongly garrisoned for the Parli- 
'sment. Here amidst the noise and bustle of civil 
'^KasentionSy we find this worthy nobleman ea- 
couragiog genius, and afibrding a comfortable Ur 
sylum io Butler, the satirical author of Hudibcas. 

In 1667 Henry Somerset, Marquis and Earl of 
Worcester, was Lord President ; he was son of 
the celebrated Edward, Marquis of Worcester, 
the most extraordinary projector upon record. 
Henry was, in his father's life time, created Earl 
of Glamorgan by Charles I. and by Charles II. 
appointed President of the Council for the Prin- 
cipality of Wales, elected Knight of the Garter, 
and created Duke of Beaufort. 

Frtnee Rupeft pieetded in 1919» awd is suppo- 
sed to hare continued till his death, which hap- 
pened November W, 16M. This Prince, of the 
royal line of ^kewait, was the third son of Fred- 
eriek, Ktug of Bohemia and Elector Palatme, by 
Elifabeth daugliter of Jamea I. of England, bom 
at Prague, ML0. He was Count Palatine of the 
Uiiae, Duke of Ba<f aria and Cumberiaad, Earl of 
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iMdernets, aad Knight of the Garten fle had 
not exceeded the thirteenth year of his age^ when, 
with Henry, then Prince of Orange, he marched 
te the siege of Rhineberg; at eighteen years of 
age he commanded a regiment of horse in the 
German wars ; and being taken prisoner at the 
battle 4>f Ulota, by the Imperialtsts, he continu- 
ed in captivity three years. In 1642 he came to 
England and offered his services to King Charles 
I. his uncle, who gave him a command in his 
army : and having performed important services 
In the royal cause, he was rewarded by the 
King with various honours and emoluments. 

At Edgehill he charged with incredible bravery 
and made a great slaughter among the Parita- 
mentarians. In 1643, he seized the town of Ci- 
rencester: obliged the governor of liehfield to 
surrender; and having joined his brother Priiiee 
Maurice, reduced BmUA in three days, and pas- 
sed to the relief of Newark. In 1644 he marched 
to relieve York, where he gave the Parliamenta- 
rians battle, and entirely defeated their right 
wing; but Cromwell charged the Marquia of 
Newcastle with such an hrresistibie jbroe, that 
Prince Rupert was entirely defeated. After thk 
the Prince put himself into Bristol, which an*- 
rendered to FakrCu, after a galhmt resistance. . 

It is not easy to gather laurels in fighting a- 
gainst a conquering enemy ; but if Prince Rupert 
could not by his prowess atert the inev itnb t e 
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overthrow of the party he had engaged to aup- 
porty yet after he had left the kingdom his suc^ 
cessfui encounter with the Dutch fleet, under De 
Ruyter» drew from Dryden and other contempo- 
rary poets, as well as from the chroniclers of 
those times, encomiums which might seem ex- 
travagant, if it were not known that his hravery 
was above all praise. 

This Prince is celebrated for the invention of 
messotinto engraving, of which he is said to have 
taken the hint from a soldier scraping his rusty 
fiasil. The first print of this kind ever published 
was done by his Highness, and may be seen in 
the first edition of "£velyn*s Sculptura."* The 
secret is said to have been soon after discovered 
by.Sherwin the engraver, who made use of a 
loaded file for laying the ground. The Prince 
upon sight of one of his prints suspected his ser- 
vant had lent him his tool, which was a channel- 
led roller, but upon being satisfied to the contn^ 
ry, he made him a present of it. The roller was 
afterwards laid aside, and an instrument with a 
orenelled edge, in shape like a shoemaker's cut- 
ting knife, was used instead of it. The glass 
drops invented by him are well known. He also 
invented a metal called by his name, of which 
guns were cast; and contrived an excellent m^ 
thod of boring them, for which purpose a vrater- 
mill was erected at Hackney Marsh. He com- 
municated to Christopher Kirby, the secret of 
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tempering the best fish-hooks made in England. 
Prince Rupert, who was a man of harsh fea- 
tures, a great humorist, autl of little elegance in 
bis manners or dress, was but indifferently qua« 
lified to shine in the court of Charles II. He made 
a much better figure in his laboratory ; or at the 
head of his fieet; in which station he was equal, 
in courage at least, to any of the sea officers of 
this reign. He died at his house in Spring Gar- 
dens, 29th of November, 1692. On his death 
Somerset, Marquis and Earl of Worcester, wa» 
a second time appointed to the Presidency by 
King James II. and in 1684 Sir John Bridgeman 
was President. He was a very severe man, fre- 
quently committing persons to the Porter's Lodge 
for trifling offences ; on which account one Ralph 
Gittins^ who had probably experienced his seve-' 
rity, composed the following distich. — 

*«Hcra lies Sir John Bridgeman. clad in hla cky, 
God md to the devil, simb, take blm away.** 

He was buried in Ludlow Church. 

Charles, Lord Gerard of Brandon, Viscount 
Brandon, and Earl of Macclesfield, was the last 
Lord President; he was descended from the very 
ancient family of Geraldine, or Fitzgerald, in Ire- 
land, he raised a regiment of foot and a troop of 
horse for Charles I. in the Civil War, and fought 
in many battles, with the ardour of a volunteer, 
displaying at the same time all the conduct of ai 
veteran. He particularly signaliced himself in 
Wales, where he took the fortresses of Cardigan, 
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Emblln, LaDghocne, sod Roche ; as abo the 
strong: town of Haverfordwest, With the casUes 
of Picton and Carew. James II. began his reign 
in 1684, and three years afterwards visked 1m6» 
low ia his progress through the coaatrj. It is 
remarkable that daring his stay at Lndlow on 
this occasion, his Majesty was the gnest of Sir 
Job Charlton at Ludford Hoase. In endeavoariog 
to account for this cireamstance, it must be re- 
membered that the Earl of Macclesfield was* one 
of the Lords who had a few yean before present- 
ed the King, whilst Duke of York, as a popish re- 
cusanty at the King's Beach bar in Westminster 
UaU. The apparent design of his Mafesty on tin 
occaskm was to gain popularity, and he every 
wherf manifested a wish to coneiliale the goo«ft 
will of his snbfects by a courteous behcviaor, 
professing it to be his earnest wish to give foil 
liberty of conscience, settled as firmly as Magna 
Charta had beea. 

In laee, December 4th, The Lord Herbeitof 
Cherbary, Sir Edward He rlcy, and most of the 
gentlemen of Worcestershire and Herefordshire 
met at Worcester, and declared for the Prince of 
Orange : Ludlow Castle was taken for the Prince 
by Lord Herbert; and Sir WaHec Bloont and the 
popish Sherifi* of Worcester secured in it by 
that Peer. 

The Court for the Government of Wales waa 
dissolved by Act of Parliament in the year 1089» 



Eul GkU of Ihe CuUe. 
OF THK AMCIBHT AND FBBSINT STATB OT 



.npHE liberties of the Borough of Ludlow ex^ 
lend oB the east to the township of Rock, 
to the township of Overton on the south, to fur- 
thcr Hftlton on the west, and to the township of 
Stuiton Laej on the nwlh. The Town, Khe 
^irewsburjr, is on a hill, with a (kclivity «a 
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every side. It is spacious and well biiilt, having^ 
a cleanly and cheerfal appearance ; surrounded 
by a country, which, in every direction, affords 
prospects highly beautiful. 

Lloyd, in his "Breviarie of Britayne/' describes 
this place, as the "fay re Towne and Castel of 
Ludlaw, vpon Themis in Screupsnyre, in olde 
time called Dinav/' Formerly this town was in- 
closed by a strong wall, about a mile in circum- 
ference, including the Castle: which, to use the 
words of Leland, "hemmeth in part of the town/' 
and forming the most interesting object, first 
attracts attention. 

The Castle rises from the point of a headland, 
and its foundations are ingrafted into a bare grey 
rock. The north front consists of square tow- 
ers, with high connecting walls, which are em- 
battled with deep interstices, and the old foss 
and part of the rock have been formed into walks, 
which in 1772 were planted with beeches, elms, 
and lime trees, at the expenseof the late Count- 
ess of Powis. These trees having now grown to 
maturity, form a soothing and grateful shade, 
and add exceedingly to the beauty and dignity 
of the scene. 

A bare and precipitate ridge runs parallel on 
the western side, and is beautifully crowned 
with wood, above a chasm through which the 
broad and shallow liver Teme pursues its course. 
Having walked round, the Castle, we enter the 
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base court, containing several acres. The prin- 
cipal entrance is by a gateway under a low 
pointed arch, worked within a former one of 
larger dimensions. On the right hand^ as we 
enter this gateway, are the ruins of barracks, in 
constant use when the Castle was the Palace of 
the Lords Presidents of Wales ; and further on is 
a square tower with its entrance from the wall ; 
the embattled rampart, pierced with loops^ re- 
mains here and there in picturesque masses; on 
the left is a range of stone buildings said to have 
been stables ; on which appear the arms of Queen 
Elizabeth, with those of the Earl of Pembroke, 
who succeeded to the Presidency on the death 
of his relation Sir Henry Sidney. Contiguous are 
the ruins of the court house, which had a door 
outwardly, and beyond it is a lofty tower, called 
Mortimer's Tower. 

This tower has been denominated semilunar : 
the inner face of it is indeed flat, but its outward 
projection forms rather a half oval than a semi- 
spherical figure. The lowest apartment has the 
appearance of having^been a prison ; the origi- 
nal entrance being through a circular aperture 
in the ponderous keystone of its vaulted roof. 

The body of the Castle is on the north and 
west sides of the inclosure, guarded by a deep 
and wide foss, cut in the rock. A stone bridge 
of two arches, on which are some remains of an 
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embaUled parapet, suppliea the place of the 
ancient drawbridge, and leads to the great en« 
trance gate. 

The portal is of modern erection, of no great 
strength or beauty, constructed during the Presi* 
dency of Sir Henry Sidney. The arch is mean and 
flat, and the adjacent building has wide square 
transom windows, and high pointed gables. Over 
the portal is a niche with the following inscrip** 
tion, under the arms of England and France i-^ 

' ANNO DOMINI MILLBSIMO <2VINOBNTB5I- 

MO OCTAOBSIMO COMPLBTO, ANNO RBQNI 

ILLVSTRISSIMA AC SBRBNISSIMJB RBGINiE 

£LIZABBTH£ VICBSIMO TBRTIO 

CURRBNTE, 1581. 

In a compartment below, with the armorial 
bearings of Queen Elisabeth and Sir Henry Sid** 
ney, is the following, — 

IIOMINIBVS INGRATIS LOQVIMINI LAPIDSS. 
ANNO REGNI REGINJB BLIZABBTHJB 98* 
THB 22 YEAR COPLET OF THE PRBSIDRNCY 

OP SIR HENRI SIDNEY, 

KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF 

THE GARTER, ETC. X581. 

For the querulous beginning of it the Sidney 
papers will readily account. Sir Henry had been 
nurtured in courts, and intrusted with the goiera** 
ment of Ireland, in the rigid administration of 
which he found many successful enemies; be 
therefore sought here a more peaceful occupation. 
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The first view of the interior of the Castle is 
strikingly fine« The court is an irregnlar square 
area not very spacious^ but the lofty embattled 
structures with which it is inclosed, though in 
ruin, still preserving their original outlines; the 
bold masses of light and shade produced by deep 
retiring breaks; the rich tints and stains of age; 
the luxurious mantling of ivy, and the sullen 
stillness that now reigns throughout these forlorn 
and deserted towers, once the scene of royal 
splendor and feudal revelry, present a spectacle 
of the fallen magnificence of past ages, rarely 
to be equalled* Adjoining the gate are various 
apartments belonging to the PcHter, the Warder, 
and probably the lower retainers of the Presi- 
-dent : near the entrance are the remains of a 
beautiful doorway leading to a staircase, with a 
frieze of quatrefoils, charged with shields, and 
flanked with small ornamental buttresses. 

The Keep is a vast square embattled tower of 
,early Norman arohiteetuVe, rising on the left side 
of the gate to the height of 110 feet, ivy-mantled 
to the top» divided into four stories. At each 
of the angles is a small square turret, rising the 
whole height ; that on the north larger than the 
other. The ground ioor is the dungeon, or 
prison, formerly called Pendover, a gloomy and 
dreadfcl place of confinement, half under ground. 
The foof is arched, and 31 feet high. In the 
arch are three square openings communicating 
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with the chamber above ; these openings, be- 
sides supplying the means of letting down the 
prisoners, and inspecting them at pleasure from 
the governor's room above, are supposed to have 
been intended for raising supplies of ammunition, 
offensive implements, and provision during a 
siege. A strong arched doorway on the north 
side, evidently inserted a long time after the e- 
rection of the tower, has been intended for an 
entrance to this spacious vault. The ground 
floor measures 31 feet by 16. On the eastern 
side there is a quadrangular cell, worked in the 
wall, with two entrances, each retaining part of 
the hinges belonging to doors or grates* From 
these appearances the appropriation of this 
dark and uncomfortable apartment to purposes 
of revenge and tyrannical oppression has been 
presumed; and some persons, inclined to credit 
an unsubstantiated tradition, would have us 
believe that this cavern was the den of a lion, 
said to have been kepf here in savage ferocity, 
the Executioner of the Castle. 

In the north-east turret a newel staircase 
winds up to the top of the keep, opposite to 
which towards the top of Ihe south-east turret 
is a slight projection ; here tradition informs us 
a. human being, for some heinous offence, was 
inclosed within the wall to suffer an agonizing 
death. Executions of this kind were by no means 
uncommon in ancient times ; King John ordered 
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Maud (the wife of William de Brebs) and her son 
William to be inclosed in the wall of a tower of 
Corfe Castle, where they were starved to death. 
On the second floor is a large room 30 feet by 
18, with a lire place ; this communicates on the 
left with a square arched chamber, and on the 
right with a narrow oblong room which has also 
a groined roof, having two deep recesses in the 
dividing wall. 

At the south-west angle of the larger apart- 
ment is a lobby, formed of three groined round 
arches, which leads to a narrow passage, com- 
municating outwardly with a walk, once proba- 
bly a covered way, on the rampart, > which con- 
ducts to a small but strong tower at a distance. 
Above these have been other chambers similarly 
disposed, to which there now remains neither 
floors nor roof. The original arches to the doors 
and windows of this tower were all rpund and 
plain, the latter approaching outwardly to nar- 
row loops; many have been enlarged and altered 
to pointed arches externally, but mostly bear 
their original forms within. This master tower 
measures 46 feet by 34 ; and the walls are from 
9 to 12 feet thick. The ruins of the offices form 
a confused mass, extending a considerable way 
to the left, and into the court. A wide fire place 
in the wall marks the place of the kitchen ; and 
where the brewhouse is said to have been, is a 
deep well, nine feet in diameter, in clearing 
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whicby at the depth of 32 yards, a coat of fine 
pipe clay was found on the walls. The oven is 
on the ground floor of a tower next to the outer 
wall, near which place the bakehouse has been 
situated, it is of large dimensions, measuring 16 
feet in length, 13 in breadth, and 4 in depth. 

The enlarged scale on which these household 
offices appear to have been constructed, calcu- 
lated to supply abundance, bordering on profu- 
sion, joined to the gloomy horrors of the dun- 
geon, are strictly correspondent with gothic 
imagery, as equally necessary to unbounded 
hospitality, as to barbarous punishment. 

The hall faces the gate, and was approached 
originally by a flight of steps, now destroyed ; 
under it is a low room, with five deep recesses 
in the south wall ; the same is continued under 
the apartment on the left. The hall door is a 
beautiful pointed arch, of the style of Edward the 
first's reign, ornamented with delicate mouldings^ 
and before it seems to have been a porch or lobby. 
The hall measures 60 feet by 30, the height a^ 
bout 35 feel. On the north side, looking to the 
country, are three lofty pointed windows, dimi^ 
nishing outwardly to narrow lunets with trefoil 
heads. On the opposite side, next the court, are 
two windows in the same style, but larger, and 
each divided by a single mulUon. Between these 
is a chimney with an obtuse arch of the sera of 
Elizabeth, inserted within a more lofty sharp 
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pointed one, which from its similitude to those' 
adjoining, was, it is conceived, originally a third 
window, answering to the same number opposite ; 
for there certainly were no lire places in halls 
when this building was erected.* There remains 
now neither roof nor floor; so totally dilapidated 
is the once elegant saloon, where the splendid 
scene of Comus was first exhibited, where chival- 
ry exhausted her choicest stores, both of inven- 
tion and wealth, and where hospitality and mag- 
nificence blazed for many ages in succession 
without diminution or decay. Two pointed arches 
lead to a spacious tower attached to the west 
end of the hall, in which are several apartments, 
one of which is still called Prince Arthur's room. 
The room on the first floor measures 37 feet by 
33. At the north west angle is a deeply reces- 
sed closet : all the floors are much decayed, or 
entirely gone* On the opposite end of the hall, 
with a pointed arched door of communication, is 
another large square tower of three stories, the 
principal apartment of which is pointed out as 
the banqnetting room. A spacious chamber a- 
bove appears to have been more adorned than the 
test; the chimneypiece has an unusual degree of 
rude magnificence; and the corbels of the ceiling 
&re finely wrought fnto busts of men and women' 
crowned. A door on the south side of the room 

. » 

'"There is in the Hall (ttyt Churchyard} a great grate of iron of a. 
huge height,'* 
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on the ground floor opens to a winding pasuge 
which ends in some small gloomy rooms, and on 
the left to two deep angular lecesses terminated 
by narrow loops looking outward. Each of these 
towers has a newel staircase in an elegant oct- 
angular turret. 



'VVtitEBlniK'uftbiCtaiipcI. 

On (he left hand is a ctTcular building with 
window and doorway of the early Norman pe- 
riod ; this is part of the Chapel, of which the 
nave only is standing. There is a beautiful arch 
stiil remaining, but the choir with which it com-, 
municated is entirely destroyed ; this, as well as 
that of the western door, is a rich Saxon arch, 
covered with chevron, lozenge, and raticulated 
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ornaments. The outside of the building is en- 
circled bv a band with a billeted ornament, and 
there are three windows, circularly arched, or- 
namented with chevron mouldings. In the inte- 
rior, rising from the floor, are fourteen recesses 
in the wall, formed by small pillars with indent- 
ed capitals, supporting round arches which have 
alternately plain and zigzag mouldings. About 
three feet above this arcade are projecting cor- 
bels, carved as heads, capitals of pillars. Sec. 
The whole length of the Chapel, extending to the 
eastern wall of the Castle, was, when entire, 70 
feet, of which the choir was 42, and the nave 28. 
Churchyard the poet, who died in 1570, had 
the pleasure of beholding the Castle and its 
Chapel in the perfection of their beauty, the lat- 
ter of which he describes as, — 

*'So brarely wrought, lo fajre and finely fnm'd. 

That to world*! end the beantie may endure. 

Abont the nune are arma in coloura aitck 

A> few can shewe, in any aoyle or place : 

Which trueW ahewea the armes, the blood and race. 

Of Mudrie kmga, but cheefly noble men. 

That here in proee I will let out with pen. 

All that follow are the namea of Princes and Noblemen. 

Sir Walter Lacie was the first owner of Ludloe Osstle whose 
armes are there, and so followes the rest by order as you may rcadc. 

Jtffttj Geuyuile did watch with Lacie. 

Roger Mortymer, the first Earle of Marchy, an Earle of a great 
house, matcht with Genyuile. 

Lfooeil. Duke of Clarence, joined with Ulster in armes. 

Edmoad, Earle o^Marchy, matcht with Clarence. 

Richard. Earle of Cambridge, matcht with the Earle of Marcby. 

Richard. Duke of Yoike, matcht with Westmerland. 

Edward the fourth matcht with Wodvile of Rivers. 

Henry the seventh matcht with Elizabeth right heire of England. 

Henry the eight matcht with the Marquese of PMibroke. 

These are the greatest first to be named that are set out worthely 
as they were of dignity and birth. 
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Nov MIoiPMtlie iMtof thMe tiMt wnt Lord Pjreildento, nd 
others whnw armcs are in the nme ChappelL 

Wflltam Smith, Bhbop of Lincolne, waa tba flnt Lord Preai. 
dent of Wales, in Piince Artbnr'a daies. 

Jeffrey filytbe, Biahop of Coventrie and Litrhlleld, Lord Preddeiit 

HowlaBd Lee, Bitliopaf Coventrieand Litchfield, Lord Preiident. 

John Harman, Biahop of Exeter, Lord Pteaident 

Richard Sampaon, Bishop of Litchfield and Coventrie, Lord 
pRsident. 

Joho Dudley, Earle of Warwick, (after Duke of Northumberhmd) 
Lord Preaident 

Sir William Barbert, (after Earle of Ptabroke) Lord Preatoent. 

Nicholas Heatb, Bishop of Worcester, Lord Piesident 

Sir WilliaiD Harbert, ooce againe Lord President, 

Gilbert Bourne, Bisbop of Bathe and Welles, Lord President. 

Uvd Williama of Tame, Lord Preaident. 

Sir Harry Sidnev, Lord President. 

Sir Andrew Coruret, knight Vicepresident 

There are two blanks left without armes. 

Sir Thomu Dinhtn, knight, is mentioned there to doe somo 
great good act 

John Scory, Bishop of Hartlbrd. 

Nicholas Ballmgham, Bisbop of Worcester. 

Nicholas Robiuimn, Bisbop of Bangore. 

Richard Davies, Bishop or Saint Daviea. 

Thomas Davies, Bishop of Saiut Assapb. 

Sir James Crofts, knight, controller. 

Sir John Thrormorton, knight, Justice of Chester and the fhiea 
tUerH of Eutwalea. 

Sir Hugh Cholmley, knight 

Sir Nicholas Arnold, knight. 

Sir George Bromley, knight and Justice of the three shietes in 
Waleik 

William Oerrard, Lord Cliauncellor of Ireland, and Justice of 
the three shieres In Southwales. 

Charles Fo«, esquler and secretorie. 

Ellice Price, Doctor of the Lawe. 

Edward Leigtiton. esquler. 

Richard Seborne, esquier. 

Richard Pates, easier. 

Rafe Barton, esquier. « 

George f^etyplace, esquier. 

William Leightou. esquier. 

Myles Stnds, esquier. 

The armes of all these afore spoken of are eallantly and cunningly 
set out in the cbappell." 

From an inventory of the goods found in Lad- 
loW Cast le» bearing date 1708, the eleventh year 
of the reign of Queen Anne, we learn that about 
forty rooms were found entire at that period. 
Among these were the hall, council chamber, 
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Lord President's and my Lady*s withdrawing 
rooms ; the Steward's room, great dining room^ 
chief Justice's room» second Judge's room. 
Prince Arthur's room. Captain's apartments, 
&c. also the kitchen, brewhouse, &c. and as in 
this inventory a table and altar are stated to 
have been found in the Chapel, we may presume 
the choir was at that time remaining. 

The progressive stages of ruin to which this 
noble edifice was doomed to fall, may be di»< 
tinguished in the accounts of travellers who 
visited it at various periods. In the account 
prefixed to Buck's Antiquities, published in 
1774, it is observed, that many of the royal 
apartments were entire, and the sword of stite 
with the velvet hangings was preserved. An ex* 
tract from a tour through Great Britain, quoted 
by Grose as a juat and accurate account of the 
Castle, represents the Chapel as having abnn<« 
dance of coats of arms upon the pannels, and 
the hall as decorated with the same kind of orna- 
ments, together with lances, spears, firelocks, 
and old armour. Dr. Todd, in his learned edition 
of Comus, says, ''a gentleman who visited the 
Castle in 1768 has acquainted me that the flooc 
of the great council chamber was then pretty 
entire, as was the staircase. The covered steps 
leading to the Chapel were remaining, but the 
covering of the Chapel was fallen ; yet the ame 
of some of the Lords Presidents were visible^ 
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In the great council chamber was inscribed on 
the wail a sentence from 1 Samuel, Chapter 12, 
Verse 3 ; all which are now wholly gone." 

Soon after the accession of George I. an or-* 
der is said to have come down for unroofing the 
buildings and stripping them of their lead. 
Decay of course soon ensued. Many of the 
pannels, bearing the arms of the Lords Presi* 
dents, were converted into wainscotting for a 
public house in the town, a former owner of 
which enriched himself by the sale of materials 
clandestinely taken away. There remains, also, 
a richly embroidered carpet, hung up in the 
chancel of St. Lawrence*s church, said to be 
part of the covering of the council board. 

The Earl of Powis, who previously held the 
Castle in virtue of a long lease, acquired the 
reversion in fee, by purchase from the crown, 
in the vear 1811. 

From the time that some fixed mode of build- 
ing was established, it is not difficult to ascertain 
the periodical changes which have succeeded ; 
yet there may well be supposed intermediate 
times wherein the former mode is found more 
or less mixed with that which has not become 
exclusively adopted. Writers learned in these 
studies, have, with great labour of research^ 
endeavoured to collect from accounts darkly 
traced by the historian and the antiquary, the 
periods in which the various modes of architec- 
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lure found in ancient buildings^ have succeeded 
each other: these have been arranged under 
four general heads or periods. 

In the FIRST PERIOD, early Norman archi^ 
tecture flourished till 1100, the time of Henry 
I. The keep of this Castle is to be referred 
to this period, having the general character- 
istics of the buildings erected by the first Nor- 
man Barons, towering height, massive strength, 
embattled turrets, &c. The round tower of the 
Chapel is classed with the four specimens of 
this mode found at the Temple Church at Lon- 
don, St. Sepulchre's at Cambridge, and the 
round churches of Northampton and Miq>le- 
sted. Sacred edifices of this description, which 
are apparently copied from the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, are said to have 
been first erected in England about the time of 
the first Crusade, soon after the milleiwry year 
of the christian aera, and must of course be refer- 
red to the first period. 

The SECOND PERIOD commencing with Hen- 
ry I. in 1100, is extended to the time of Henry 
HI. 1250. 

The THIRD PERIOD includes part of Henry 
in. with the three first Edwards, to Henry IV. 
from 1260 to 1400. The whole range of build- 
ings on the north side of the court, consisting 
of two great square towers, connected by a cur- 
tain, in which are the hall and rooms of utate. 
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are attributed to the middle of this period; 
having sharp poiated arches, delicate ribbed 
mojuldings, &c. The offices and ramparts were 
also erected in this period. 

In the FOURTH PERIOD, from 1400 to 1600, 
will be included the modern additions and re- 
pairs : of these, some chimney pieces and arch- 
es, with several windows in the keep, and a 
flat arched door within a square, as a new and 
more airy entrance to the dungeon, may be refer- 
red to the fifteenth century. The ornamented 
remains of a small door to a staircase in the in- 
terior gatehouse may be assigned to the time of 
Prince Arthur*s residence, and the gate, with its 
adjoining rooms, are of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
as are also the stables in the exterior court. 

The Castle, in the approach to it from differ- 
ent parts of WhitcUff hill, has a grand and im- 
posing aspect ; it is also seen to advantage from 
the road to Oakley Park ; from various other 
positions the effect is Iruly grand, and in some 
points of view the towers are richly clustered, 
with the largest in the centre. 

The opening towards the north displays the 
windings of the Teme, with the mansion of Oak- 
ley Park, half hid by trees ; and is terminated 
with a bold outline, formed by the Clee' hills, 
Caer Caradoc, and other hills near Stretton. 
Th« more confined view towards the weal ex- 
Jubtts a bold eminence, partly clothed with 
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wood, the rocks of Whitcliff with the rapid 
stream at their base, and in short a full union 
of those features in rural scenery which consti- 
tute the picturesque. The loveliness of nature 
is heightened by contrast with the venerable 
grey towers of the Castle, and the effect of the 
whole is calculated at once to awaken the en- 
thusiasm of fancy, and to diffuse the calm of 
contemplation. 

Inspired by a survey of these interesting ob- 
jects, various poetical effusions have appeared ; 
among which the following is of a superior 
character. 



ODE TO LUDLOW CASTLE. 



"Proud pile that rear'ct tby boary head. 
In ruin vast, in silence dread, 

O'er Teme't luxuriant vale, 
Tbj moaa grown halls, tby pieeincta draar. 
To musing fftucy's penaiTe aar. 

Unfold a varied tala. 

When terror stalked tbe prostrate laud 
With savage Cambria's ruthless baud, 

Beneath thy frowning shadct 
M iz'd with tbe giaaar'sof tb« plain, 
Tbe plundered helpless peasant train. 

In sacred ward were hid. 

From yon high tower the archer drew 
With steady arm the stubborn yew. 

While, fierce in martial state. 
The mailed host in long array, 
With crested heima and banners gay. 

Burst from tbe tbnndertt^ gate. 

In happier times how brightljr blazed 
The hearth with ponderous billets raised. 

How rung tbe vanlted halls. 
When smok*d the fnst, when care was drown'd. 
When songs and sncial glee went round, 

Wlieie now tbe ivy crawls. 
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*Tit put! th« M«rcher*t |nriiieely eoart» 
The ttrength of war the, gay reiort, 

lo moDldriog silcDCe ile«pt ; 
And o'er the Mlitary aceoe, 
Wbil« ualare haagt her gariandi gicen, 

Neglected Memory weepa. 

The maw too weepa : in hallowed hour 
Here aacred Milton owii*d her power, 

And woke to nobler aong ; 
The wizard'a baffled wilea eavi^r'd. 
Here fint the pure angelic maid 

Subdtted th' enraptured throng. 

But see ! beneath yon ahatter'd ropf 
What mouldy cavern, aunbeatti proof. 

With mouth infections y a wni! 
O! light of dread! O! rnthfendoom! 
On that deep dungeon** solid gloom 

Nor hope nor daylight dawns. 

Yet there at midnighrs sleepless hour. 
While boisterous revels shook t he tower» 

Bedew'd with damps, forlorn. 
The warrior captive pres**d the stones. 
And lonely breathed unheeded groans, 

Dapairing of the morn. * 

That too is past ; unsparing time. 
Stem miner of the tower sublime, 

Its night of ages broke, 
Freedom and peace with radiant smile 
Now carol o*er the dungeon vile 

That cumb'rous mlns choke. 

Proud relic of the mighty dead! 

Be mine with shuddering awe to tread 

Thy roofless weedy ball, 
And mark with fancy's kindling eye, 
The steel-clad ages gliding by, 

Thy feudal pomp lecal. 

Peace to thy stem heroic age ! 
Nor stroke of wild unhallowed i^ 

Anail thy tottering form ! 
We love, when smiles reluming day, 
In cloudy distance to survey 

The remnant of the storm.** 



From the **Athetuntm,*' vol. 2. 



THS CHURCH. 



I«(MliTie.i>ftbcChDnlu 

^EGINNING nur perambuUtioD of the Town 
from the north front of the Castle, we pass 
on eastward in a line with the town wall, which 
remain! here neail^ entire, serving as a founda- 
tion for garden walU, continued almost to the 
Church. Not far from the noith-«ast comer of 
the Castle, tradition sa;s there has formerly been 
a Priory, and some writers descrihe vestiges- of 
the chapel belonging to it : but these accounts 
are doubtful. 

We enter the Churchyard where the gate c^- 
led Linney gate formerly stood. This name it 
either receives from, or gives to, the lane into 
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which it opens ; which lane leads circuitously 
into the lower part of Corve Street. 

A literary gentleman of Ludlpw is of opinion 
that the name Linney has arisen from this lane 
having been the way to the chapel of Saint Leo- 
nard, deriving the term etymologically, Leonard, 
Lenney, Linney ; but it is altogether as proba- 
ble that the name has been given in the British 
sersi of Ludlow, from Llanllheney, the place, or 
receptacle, of monks or learned men. 
: The Church of Ludlow stands in the highest 
part of the town, and is a stately and very spa- 
cious structure, in the form of a cross, with a 
lofty and well adorned tower in the centre, in 
which is a melodious peal of eight bells. The 
principal entrance from the town is by a large 
hexagonal porch. The nave is divided froni the 
aisles by six lofty pointed arches on leach side, 
springing from light clustered pillars, each con- 
sisting of four taper shafts, with the intermediate 
spaces hollowed. Above them is a clerestory » 
with a range of heavy unpleasing windowa. The 
«^reat western window is entirely modernised and 
it» richly ornamented niuUions destroyed. The 
four great arches under the tower arc remarkably 
hold : beneath the eastern arch is the choral 
rood loft, the lower part of which is embellished 
with open carved work, but upon it has been e- 
reeled a modern gallery. Above which stands 
a large and very fine toned organ, given by Henry 
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Artbur Earl of Powis, in the year 1764 ; it cost 
£1000. 

This Church haviug been formerly collegiate, 
possessed the characteristics of religious estab- 
lishments of that denomination, of which the 
rood loft or perke was an essential ; and here 
we find it was most elegantly fitted up as in 
cathedrals, with stalls on each side. These 
stalls remain entire and are of excellent work- 
manship, having been originally intended for the 
use of the ten priests of the rich chantry found- 
ed in the adjoining chapel of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. Music, painting, and language are the 
three modes by which ideas are excited and com- 
municated ; the two former were especially used 
in the ancient church services, and psalm sing- 
ing formed a necessary part of a religious edu- 
cation. It is not known when the ten priests 
ceased to ofiiciate, conferring splendor and dig- 
nity on the choral service ; yet in the registers 
mention is made of Master of the choristers (the 
Precentor) a considerable time after the refor- 
.mation. 

The choir is spacious, and lighted by five 
.lofty pointed windows on each side, and one of 
much larger dimensions on the cast end, which 
occupies the whole breadth, and nearly the 
whole height of this part of the building. This 
great window is entirely filled with painted glass, 
.though not of rich colouring, representing chief- 
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ly the legend of St. Lawrence the patron saint of 
the Church, In the side windows are also large 
remains of stained glass, principally figures of 
saints, of richer colouring than those of the 
eastern window. 

The chapel of St. John is north of the choir ; 
in the windows of which are paintings represent- 
ing the history of the Apostles, and also splendid 
remnants of stained glass portraying the story of 
the ring presented hy some Pilgrims to Edward 
-the Confessor, who, as the chronicles relate, *'was 
warned of hys death certain dayes before hee 
dyed, by a ring that was brought to him by cer- 
tain Pilgrimes comming from Hierusalem, which 
ring hee hadde secretly given to a poore man 
that asked hys charitie in the name t>f God and 
sainte John the Evangelist." These Pilgrims, as 
the legend recites, were men of Ludlow. 

At the north transept is a square building 
called the Fletcher's Chancel, on the top of which 
is an arrow. It is a probable conjecture, that 
this erection has been for the use of the Archers 
(FlecheurSf Norman* French) who might keep 
their bows and arrows, and hold their meetings 
here. Archery was formerly much encouraged, 
and English Archers became the best in Europe. 
The Artillery Company in London are the re- 
mains of the ancient Bowmen or Archers, the 
French word Artillerie sienifying Archery. The 
English chronicles do not mention Archery till 
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the time of Richard I. in 1199* In the year 
1341 Edward III. is«ued an order to the sheriffs 
for each of them to provide five hundred white 
bows and five hundred bundles of arrows; simi- 
lar orders were successively given^ and at the 
battle of Cressy two thousand Archers were op* 
posed to the same number of French. Sir John 
Fbrtesque repeatedly gives his opinion, tbat'Hhe 
might of the realme of England standyth upon 
Archers.** James I. of ScotJand, in his first Par- 
liamentf enacted, 'Hhat all men might busk 
tham^ to be Archares, fra the be 12 years of 
age; and that at ilk ten punds worth of land, 
thair be made bow marks, and speciablie near 
paroche kirks, quhairn upon halie dayis men 
may cum, and at the leist schute thryce about 
and have usage of Archarie: and whasa usis 
not Archarie, the laird of the land sal rais of 
him a wedder; and giff the laird raisis not the 
said pane, the kings shirif sal rais it to the king^*' 
And in the fifth year of Edward IV. every Eng- 
lishman was enjoined, by act of Parliament, to 
have a bow as high as himself; and butts were 
ordered in every township; the inhabitants to 
shoot at these butts every feast day, under pen- 
alty of one halfpenny for every omission. This 
exercise had somewhat declined, and was again 
enforced by statute 33 Henry VIII. 

At the south transept are two chancels, but 
respecting these all that is known is that the 
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Cordwainers and other companies have, from a 
remote period to the present time, continued to 
meet in them. 

Chantries were originally endowed with lands 
for the support of a priest to offer up prayers 
for the souls of the departed. This use of them 
was prohibited by Edward the sixth ; yet the 
property of the building remained with the des>- 
cendants of the founders, with the exclusive 
right of sitting and burying therein, as long as 
they kept them in repair. The names of Beawpy, 
Cookes, and Hozier are recorded as leaving en« 
dowments for chantries in Ludlow Church. 

The whole of this noble parish Church is ceiled 
with fine oak and embellished with carving. The 
extreme length from east to west is 203 feet, of 
which the nave is 93, the space under the tower 
30, and the choir 80. The breadth of the nave 
and aisles is 82 feet; the transept measures 180 
feet; and the breadth of the choir is 22 feet. 
The tower rises 130 feet, and forming a promi- 
nent object, gives considerable beauty to many 
prospects from the neighbouring country. It is 
quadrangular, and the upper part near the battle- 
ments was originally adorned with highly finish- 
ed statues of saints, &c. These were deemed by 
Oliver Cromwell's officers, when they were pos- 
sessed of this town, superfluous and irreligious^ 
and were accordingly either much mutilated, or 
entirely destroyed. Numerous similar works in 
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various parts of the church ftuflered the same fate.> 
Leland and other authors notice this church, 
as being superior to any in this part of the coun- 
try ; and learned writers are agreed that its style 
of architecture is that of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, as practised by the immortal 
Wykeham, in the nave of Winchester, and at 
New College, Oxfonl. 

It will grieve the lover of elaborate monumen- 
tal sculpture, so prevalent in the last century 
but one, to see the mutilation which the highly 
finished effigies in white marble, of Sir John 
Bridgeman and his. lady have undergone. These 
recumbent figures are in a style of execution- 
superior to that of Nicholas Stone, who does not 
particularize this work in his catalogue preser- 
ved by Vertue, and given by Mr. Walpole. From 
the very minute resemblance to portraits by Van- 
dyke, it may be presumed that they were finish- 
ed, as those mentioned in the Cathedral at Glou- 
cester, by the ingenious Francisco Fanelli, who 
was much employed in England during the reign 
of Charles I. 

The spirit of the ancient religion particularly 
enjoined the practice of "Almose dedes,*^ and 
sanctified the memory of the dead who had dis- 
tinguished themselves as the benefactors of man- 
kind and friends of the poor ; hence we yet find 
in most of the ancient churches carefully pre- 
served records of the charitable donations of 
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opulent individuab» who hoped bo to raise for 
themselves a lasting monnment in the gratitude 
of posterity. Many of these records are to be 
seen here, but some of the more ancient and 
important are now destroyed, and which through 
inattention would be totally forgotten, were it 
not that we find in ancient authors notices of 
their former existence. 

Leland says, *'l noted these graves of men of 
fame in Ludlow Church. Beauvie, or Beaufrie, 
sometime Cofferer to king Edward the fourth. 
Cokkis, a gentleman servitor to Prince Arthur* 
Dr. Denton, Master of St. John*s in Ludlow. 
Suliard, Justice of the Marches of Wales. 
Hosyer, a Merchant." And Churchyard speaks 
of "Ludloe" as— 



-■*« town of nobte Cum. 



Where momunenti an tomad in •uoctent guise ; 
Where king! end queens in pompe did long ebyde. 

lere God pleesde that good Prince Arthoc dyda.** 



He also briefly particularises the memorial in- 
scriptions in the Church in the following verses ; 

•*WitiUn the qocn there is a LMlie kyd 

In tomb most vicli, the top of fityre toodutonoi 



There was bestow'd in honour or tills mayd 

Great cost and charge, the tmethmay weu be knowns. 

For as the tombe is onilt in snmptnoos gviss, 

So to the same a closet hjn is wiooghtf 

Where loids may alt in stately solemtae wise, 

As though it woe a line deriee of thought 

To beantifie both tombe and every pan 

Of that fayre woifce that then Is made by arte. 

Against that tombe, fall on the other side. 

A Knight doth lye, that Jvstice Townisend higbti 

His wife likewise, so soene as that she dyed. 

In this rich tombe was bnryed by this knight t 

And tnietb to tell Dame Alice was her name. 

An heireindscds that brought both waalth and hmd. 
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Ana ttiraik Myth avoithievertiiOBi dame, 
WfaoM auBCleDt wmes in colonn there doth itud t 
And manjmore, vhoee anni I donot kM»«e» 
Unto this knight nre joined all a roe. 

Amid the chnreh n channtrie cheppel standi, 
Where Hoaier lyes, a man that did mnch goodt 
Bestow'd gieat wealth, and gaTO thereto some luda» 
And helpt pooie soules thai in neeessitie stood. 
As many men are bent to win good will 
By some good tame that they may ftaely showe s 
fk> Hoalers hands tnd head were working still, 
For those be did in det ot-dannger knowe. 
He smjld to see a begger at his dooret 
For alihis joye was to releere the poors. 

Another man whose name wasOookes for tioth. 
Like HoKier was in all good gifts of OtM^e. 
This Cookes did give great lands an liTings both; 
For to maintain a channtrie in that phwe. 
A yeerely dole, and monthly almes likewise 
He ord«in*d there, which now the pooie do misi 
His wife and he within that chappel lye%^ 
Where yet full plaine the channtrie stawong it. 
Some other things of note there may yon sea 
Within that Church, not touched now by ~ 



Tet Beawpy must be nam^d, good reason why, 
For he bestowed great charge before he dvde. 
To helpe poore men, and now his bones do lie 
Full nere the font, upon the foremost side. 
Thus in those dales the poore was lookt unto^ 
The rkh was ghMl to fling their wealth away i 
So that tl^ umes the poore some good might do» 
In poore mens hose who doUi bis tveasuie hy, 
Shall finds a^pdn ten fold for one he leaves: 
Or els my hope and knowledge me dccelfea;* 

«*0n the left hand Hotter lyes in the body of thecfanrehf Mthe 
righ hand Oookaslyea. Beawpy was a great ritch verteoos man, 
be made another dumtry.** 

Among the monumental inscriptions are tlie 
following ; — 



of AmbroiU Sidney li^ih doogihter ef 

it of the moelA 
nsellofWalles 



Heare lyelbe the bodye of AmbroiU Sidmj littil 
the Right Hononrable Syr Henrye Sydney. Kniglil 
noble oiderof the Gaiter, Xorde FrsaidBnt oltbeOnk] 
fcc: AndoftheLadyeBIaryehiswye^ dwighterto the 
Duke of Northunberland, who dyed io Lndlowe Outell ye SSad 
of Febrnarie UT4» 

Heare lieth the bedyes of Syr Robart TovnedMsd, Kmht, 
Chief Justice of the Connaell in the Blarehes of Walks and Chea- 
ter: and Dame Alice his wyfe, I>oiighteraiidoneof theheyres of 
Robert Povye, Esnotre, wboehadbetwynethemtwoOi XuchyU 
dren, Yl mman and VI dougbten lawfiilly begot. 
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Heere We the bodice of EdmTiid Walter, Eeqvier, chteffe iTttiee 
of three ibien lu Sovth Wales, and ooe of Hie Majcktie^e Covnclil 
in the Marches of Wales; and of Marv his wife, davghter of Thomas 
Hacklvit, of Eyton, Esqvier, vho nad issve three sounes named 
lames, loha, and Ed«rai<r and two davghters named Marj and Do- 
rothy. He was bvried the 39 day of luivarie, Anno DnL 150S. 

Here lyeth expectinfe a loyfirll Resfirection, the body of Dame 
Mary Evre, late wife to Right Hon. Katphe Lord Evre, Baron of 
Malton, Lord President of the PrincipaUitie and Marches of Wales, 
and Lievetenant of the same, and Dangbter of Sr. John Dawnsy, 
ot t^essey, in the Oovnty of Yorke, Knight. She departed thys 
mortail lyfe the 10th day of March,- Annn Domini 15itf| statis 
STB 5S, 

In Memory of Theophihis 8alwey» Esq who was the eldest son 
of Edward 8al««y, Esq a younger aon of Major Richard Salwey, 
who in the last centur^ sacrillced all and every thing in his power 
IB maomt of Public Liberty, and in opposition to Arbitrary Pow- 
er. Tm said Theopbilus Salwey married Mary the Danthter and 
Heiress of Robert Dennet, of Walthamstow in the County of 
Tjuex, &q. but iefk no issue by her. Obiit the ttth of AprU, iroo, 
«Ut 01. 

ProRegesape: pro Republica semper. 

Sacrrm Memoriae Dni Jubannia Brydgeman, Militia, Seniientis 
ad lei;emet capitalis Justiciarij Cestriaeu Qui maximo omnium 
Bonoram Moerore, (cum 70 annos Tiziaset) dth Febr. anno 1030^ 
Pie Macideq; animam Deo reddidit. 

Fraucisca Vxor mcMtissiitui possuit. 

The head of Sir John Bridgeman*s tomb was 
opened in 1806 (on sinking a grave for the body 
of Mrs. Turner) when the hair of both Sir John 
and his* Lady were found perfectly entire; the 
coffins mouldered on exposure to the air. 

O ^nliqnis Adas ! 
Reverere manes Inclytos 

Edoaidi VaTghan, e Trawscoed Arm. rif wiwi 

Johannb Vafgban, Eqnitls Heroism 

Hmnedis ex Thtduce, 

Proin patris magu* adtnstar, 

Fter omfiigeiiflB. Uteniturse, sive academicse, sire foicosiaft 

Hue acerrime rei a puero contendit ; 

yt principi et paCri« 

Egregie inserrirets 

QMd nlfciter aaiecutus est, 

Vtriq; giatus et amabilis, 

Et Bpectatisslmiis ctvis 

In ipsa temporum 

Virtigioe ; . 
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Tt iciM hie cottdi quAm MiUqiri disen 

Viram cnbicum* 

Et diTinam. 

Talis tantQBq; flentibus etiam inimieit, 

Commonentibiu pvne ami(U| 

Ipie M>lo Icto et lubente, 

Receptus eat 
In Beatorum patriam. 

Anno $ ^"* MDCLXXXIV. 

} £tati8S08e 48o. 

Conjugiparentiq; desideratiMimo 

Vuiia com liberip» 

Perpetim lagens. 

Hoc murtale momuneutim 

P. 

Ipse iibi inuDoitale epltaphimn. 



The time of the building of this Church it not • 
recorded, but from an attentive survey of its ar- • 
chitecture it is supposed to have been early in ^ 
the sixteenth century ; and writers living in that < 
or the following age speak of it as newly brought 
to a state of perfection by ^e society who raised * 
and supported it. '^This Church (says Leland)* 
has been much advanced by -tk brotherhbod : 
theremfnmded in the name of St. Joha the Evan-- 
gelisty the original whereof was (as the people 
say there) in the time of Edward the Corifessor, 
and it is constantly affirmed there, that the Pil- 
grims that brought the ring irom St. John the 
Evangelist to King Edward were the inhabitants 
of Ludlow." If we credit this account, we must 
believe that from the time of the fourth Edward 
a sacred edifice stood here of sufficient impor-* 



"Some of the ancient pbiloMpheia denominated a perfect cjiaracter 
a cilMe man ; bceanae they laid that, lilie a die, let him be tb«cd hf' 
Fortqne bowaoever h« might, he w^uld alwaya stand upright, aim 
VBhwt, . : .' "' 
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taoce to be the depository of the mouldering re- 
mains of the great ; particularly that of Edward's 
Cofferer of the Household, an Officer formerly 
of the first importance. 

We are sanctioned therefore in the presump- 
tion that the present fabric has, from an older 
foundation, been gradually advanced to perfec- 
tion by the ancient fraternity of Palmers, who 
have been always found attached to it as far as 
the hbtory of either can be distinctly traced : the 
remnants of painted glass in the eastern window 
of the north chancel, distinguished from the 
other paintings by richer colouring and superior 
execution, seems to favour this opinion. 

In the King's books the living of Ludlow is 
valued at £19 13s. 6d. And this estimate being 
under £20 it is consequently at the disposal of 
the Lord Chancellor. It is a Rectory, and its 
present value is said to be £200 per annum. 
There is a Reader and Lecturer, whose salaries 
are paid partly by the Corporation and partly by 
the Parish. It is in the Qishoprick of Hereford, 
and Ludlow is the capital of fliis division of the 
Diocese. 

The Visitations, or Ecclesiastical Courts, are 
held twice a year, generally in May and Octo- 
ber, for proving wills, granting letters of admini- 
stration, &c. The Proctors reside at Hereford, 
l^our Apparitors officiate, who reside at Ludlow. 
' Only part of the pews in the Church are the 
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hereditary property of the parishionerB, these 
are transferable, either daring a residence in the 
parish, or for one or more lives. Those de- 
nominated freehold are saleable at any time, a 
proper entry being made in the parish book. 
The sale of vacant, or forfeited pews, amounts 
to a general average of £60 yearly. 
Near the Churchyard is 

THE ALMSHOUSE. 

It is a neat and handsome structure, contain- 
ing thirty-three very comfortable apartments. It 
was founded by Mr. John Hosyer, a Merchant, 
in the year 14B6, but being much damaged du- 
ring so long a period of time, was rebuilt in the 
year 1758 at the expense of the Corporation. 

This Almshouse, originally erected and en- 
dowed by Mr. Hosyer, seems to have been by 
him devised to the ancient fraternity of the Pal- 
mers, with property for its support. It is descri- 
bed in the Particular of the Guild Estate, as "an 
Almshouse to the Guild appertaining, with 33 
chambers therein, inhabited by poor people, ac- 
cording to the foundation and ordinance of Mr. 
John Hosyer, to every of which poor people is 
weekly allowed 4d. accordmg to the same ordi- 
nance ;** but nothmg further is discoverable re- 
specting its origin or its founder. The present 
substantial erection cost £1211 Ids. 2id. aaid 
is kept in very good repair at the average charge 
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of £10 a year. A new iron railing baa lately 
been put up in frgnt, which coat £70. 

Over the door, and under the armi of the 
town is the following inscripUon. — 



la Dal OptimI Muiul liariua, piifgndltorli 

nipcnni nnptlaneiBi sb Ipili luque 

nndAaenltt pioprlliiDiiiptibiUi 
*" ■ itOnuruDt, 



. JshuiutdcLndlow. 

tnsaDoiDiDl MDCCLVltt. 

Aoju'llaiini Rcgii U«iigi< KCDUdi 

The weekly allowance of fourpence to each of 
■the inmatea was deemed liberal at the period of 
its commeocement ; hut the gradual alteration 
in tile value of property and the necessaries of 
life has iuduced the Corporation to make a 
voluntary advancement on the sum allowed, 
which is now two shillings and sixpence weekly 
.to each. Adjoiaiog this building is 
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THE COLLEGE. 

The old Maosion House of the fraternity of 
the Palmers, is now divided and let out- to 
various occupants. The extensive possessions 
formerly belonging to this association form 
not only the groundwork and permanent support 
of the most important charities established in 
Ludlow, but from this original also first arose 
the surplus property of the Corporation. The 
arduous struggle between Priestly and Kingly 
domination ending at last in the subversion of 
the former by that unconscientious monarch 
Henry VHL the property of the church, and even 
of private religious associations, were left entirely 
exposed to his rapacity. Under these circumr 
stances of apprehended danger, the Palmet^g 
Guild agreed to surrender their property to the 
King, on a promised condition that the property 
so surrendered should be returned to the town ctf 
Ludlow, to support its old religious and chari» 
table establishments, sanctioned by the crown .: 
-though this purpose was not effected during 
Henry's reign, yet in the beginning of that of his 
successor the society was dissolved, and the pro- 
perty given up. Upon which the King is said 
to have been induced^ "by the supplications of 
the BaililFs, Burgesses, and Commonalty,*' to re- 
turn the surrendered property, with an. injunc- 
tion that it should in part be applied to support 
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the old religious and charitable establishments. 
Hence in 1562 ''King Edward VI. granted to the 
Bailiffs^ BurgesseSy and Commonalty of Ladlow» 
the College House belonging originally to the 
Palmer*s Guild of the Blessed Virgin Mary, with 
all the lands, messuages, &c. belonging to the 
said Guild.'' Part of the issues and profits of 
the said premises to be appropriated to the pur^ 
pose of supporting the Grammar School of Lud- 
low, to be kept by one Master and one Usher: 
and also out of the profits of the said premises 
to be supported thirty-three poor indigent per- 
sons of Ludlow, giving to each of them four pence 
a week, and one chamber for each to live in. It 
was ordered also that one discreet, able, and fit 
person, learned in holy writ, a man famous for 
innocency and integrity of life, should be, and be 
called, the Preacher ; and also another able and 
fit person be, and be called assistant to the Rec- 
tor of Ludlow. The salaries of both to be paid 
out of the issues of the said premises. The 
Bailiffs, Burgesses, &c. of Ludlow, at their own 
proper cost to support the above-named chari- 
table and pious institutions, and also to pay to 
the King eight pounds thirteen shillings and 
four pence yearly. 

PREACHER AND ASSISTANT. 

The Preacher is now called the Lecturer, ap- 
pointed by the Corporation, and receives yearly 
£26 Ids. 4d. with a house which is let for 
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«£20 a year, his duty consists in preaching a 
sermon every Sunday evening. The Lecturer 
also receives £^ 8s. annually out of Mr. Wal- 
ter's Charity. The Assistant to the Rector, 
now called the Reader, receives from the Cor- 
poration «£85 a year, and has a house which 
lets for £I5, making the whole income £100 a 
year. The duties of his office are to read pray- 
ers twice on Sundays and once on other days. 

THE OROANIST 

of the Church formerly received £4, and is now 
paid 30 guineas a year ; out of which the Blower 
has 80 shillings. The Warden of the Guild had 
formerly £2 6s. 8d. The Collector of the rente 
£5, and the Auditor £2 Ids. 4d. The Warden 
is now called the Chamberlain and has 10/. a 
year, the Collector has 40/. and the expense of 
an Audit is 3/. 17s. 6d. 

CHARITIES. 

Wmlter't Charity. — James WiUter, Esq. left by will dated afith. 
Fcbniary» 10S4, £10 to be paid anuually to the poor in the Almihoiiie, 
■od £10 to be bestowed yeariy on the Panon and Preacher. 

Mr. Tomipne's Charity — bequeathed in 1693, is stated to have 
been £83 0s. 8d. described as one rent, and designed for the benefit and 
relief of the poor of the town of Ludlow ; but no account can be found 
of the ^plication of this money till the year 1718^ in which year there 
is an entry in the Corporation ledger, of the date of February 33, in 
which it is ordered that £:tO per annum riiould be secured to the true* 
tees of the charity school* out of the tolls of the market ; and it is de- 
clared that the said £30, together with the sum of £18 13s lately ap' 
propriated, and then paid by the Town renter for the use of the Alms, 
iioiiae, was In full satisfaction for Mr. Tomlyue's Chant v. £30 per 
annum has since continued to be paid to the charity school, or national 
school with which it is combined. The remaining £13 Of. 8d. iscou. 
sidered as forming part of the weekly payments to the Almspeople. 

dandlandTs Charitv. — ^Thomas Candland, by will dated 15tU* 
April. 1017, left 30b. to be uaid annually to the poor of the Almshouse, 
or,ttM poor of Lmllow, as the Bailiffs for the lime being may sea cauK : 

M 
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moah ii MgnlMtj p«M by Um pvoprictor ei C«ndkiid> hottw hi 

ber's Row, at the bead «f Pepper Lane. It U distribttted amoD|r 

ttK lUitrihree iMideDts iu Hoaycr'a Almshoue. 

Archer's Chwrity — to «0a annually, received on Good Pridayfrom 
the pionrlMor of Sntton's Ooae, in the parish of St, Lawrenee and ma- 
tnbatea m the tame manner as the laat-nMBlioned. 

Susan Gay*s Charity^ — commonly called Plnmer*i Money, ■- 
nounto to £0 aoMiaUy, f^ytu to the Innatet of Hosyei't and th« 
Conre Stteet Almihousea. 

Morgan LUyd's M&my^ — aiteniitins to l«s. 4d. Is aniiiiilly re- 
ceived at Diuham Home, and divided among the inmate* of llofyer a 
Ibnndation. 

Mary BeeUnsmCs Charity — to an annnity of jS2 ISt. 8d paid U» 
the poor in shares. 

ilisii SmithU CAarMy-^-ynounttanmiilly to tl Uli.ed. paid totht 
poor in shares. 

Susannah SmUh*s Charity — of lOW toinveetedin Navy 5 per 
cents, and the interett 5lven half yearly to the Almspeopte 

Thes« small payments amount annually to ISs 6d. for each of the 
Alnspeople; and added to the weekly pay of la. 0d from the Corpora, 
tlon, makes the yearly income of each amount to 71. la. 6d. 

Lane's Charity ^Thomas Lane by a cod4«i1 to hto will, 10th of 

June 1678, bequeathed closes of land, contiguous to Frog Lane, to 
feoffeck in truit, the renU to be weekly dispoaed of to twelve poor wid- 
ows, iu bread or money. The land is estimated in the deed at 8 acres 
and a half, but at present measures only I acre 8 roods 84 perches, which 
variation cannot be accounted for. • It n let in three divtaions, to Mr. 
& 8mith oneatUf one to Mr. T.Smith at Of. and one to Mr. T. 
Cook at U. 10s all the term of 11 years, from the Snd.of February 1811, 
producing together 13i lOa. per annum. No appointment of trustees 
has taken place since 1749: the charity to therefore in the maaagemettt 
of the Coqwiratlon. 

Phillips' Charity ^B¥an Phillips left 812. or 841 to purchase 

property to supply an income for charitable dtotribution to twelve 
poor decayed old men 6x women of the town of Ludlow, with thto 
anuney land was purchased, formerly called Oreen Linntry, now known 
by the name of Poor's Close, tented by Mr. W. Russell at 131. a year, 
which supplies the meaM of the distribation made under th« name of 
''Phillips^ Charity/* 

Alderman Daviea' Charity. — ^Richard Daviesbvhto will, August 
^,1600, left 1001. to purchase lands, the income of which Mould be 
fiven to fight poor widows. l¥hat to become of thto land to not known ; 
but the Corporation makes an annual payment of 0^ to eight poor 
widows, which is called*' Alderman Davtes* Charity ;'* the widows are 
appointed by the Bailiffs, and continue to receive thto donation during 
their lives. 

Mrs. Handford^s Charity. — Mra Eleahor Handlord left 251. tlie 
interest to be given to the poor of Castle Street ward. The Bailifis 
distribute thto interest money inhalf.crowns on Good Friday annually. 

tjong's Charity — to the interest of Mi- given annually in thiUings 
to twenty selectea poor persons of the parish of St. Lawrence. 

Mrt. SishinsmCs Charity ^Misl RoMmov, th«BMw^ of Ixm- 

don's Lady, as she to called iu the charity book, bequeathed lOOf. to the 
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poorofLndloir, the fnterett to be applied m follow*; rh, SOt. ttftbe 
charity achool, and SOt to twenty poor bouaekeepen, to be named on 
8t. Joba the EvaiiseHit'sday. Of this money no other aceountii fount 
than thia: — that the lOOi. was applied towards diachaising a debt be- 
longing to the Corporation, and a bond given for lt< S/. lOi. the half 
of the interest is yearly distributed in half crowns to tventy poor persoiu» 
The otlier half is supposed to have been given to the chanty schooL 

Meyricke** and Sir Thnothy Timrneur*s eharities ^Thomaa 

Meyrtclie, Aldermatiof Lndlow, by his will, 18th. April, 1784, bequeath, 
ed to the Bailifili, Burgesses, and Commonalty 40& in tmst, to be lent 
from time to time to four poor tradesmen, not being ale-ieUers, for 
three years, without interest, in soios of lOi. each, the CnrporatiOA 
takingproper security. 

Sir Timothy Toumeur, Knight, his MaieMy^s Seneant at Law, by a 
testamentary paper reciting that, by God's Providence, Ludlow but 
been to him a special place of his practice and thriving in the worid, be 
did upon that consideration beoneath 1901 to be lent to four yonng 
tradesmen, frmn tiiree yeaib to three yeaia, in equal diaies on sufficient 
security. 

' These benefoctiona are now united, and lent to poor tiadeamen In 
iharesofSS/ each. 

Thomas Meyricke also bequeathed to the Bailifb, Burgesses, and 
Commonalty 40/ to be by them secured, to pay the charity schools in 
Ludlow 40s.a year. These bequestsof Meyricke and Toumeur, the evi- 
4ence of which is contained in copiea of the extracts entered in the old 
charity books, complete the list of existing charities under the manage* 
ment of the Corporation. 

Gwilliamt' cAar^y — .Itichard6williams,by his will 1st October, 
1089, gave to the PUson off Ladlow, the ViCar m Lebminster, and the 
Vicar of King's Capel, each 3/. a year to be issuing out of his mes. 
joages, lanids, fcc in Hciefordshire, to the intent that they should dis« 
tribute 20s. thereof yearly to poor impotent persons in each of those 
placea. The money for eadi of the above mentioned places is regularly 
received anddistributed, but it does notappear that a proper investment 
was nisde aocerding to the directions in the will of the founder. 

Dr. Sonnibank't cAari^.-— Charles Sunnibank, D.D. by deed da- 
fed October 1035, bequeathed a reserve rent, out of land at Hopesay, of 
13/. Os. M to be paid quarterly at the Parsonage house to ten poor wid- 
ows of Lndlow, the Parsou to retain Os. 8d. for his care in receiving it. 
This money is received and distributed as directed ; by the Rector, or 
the Clerk as his agent. 

Hornet hemfaeHon.—Ji^ 1040, Robnt Home gave by will to the 
Rector of the parish Church of 8t. Lawrence for the time being, for 
ever, a rent chaige of 101. per annum. This sum is received and paid 
as appointed. The Deeds are not in the hands of the Rector. 

Mr» HigginsofCs eharitg, — ^Mrs Jane RtgginsonofDoddington. 
in the parub of Whitchurch, by her will, dated March 15th 1708. gave 
5/. per annum to five decayed tradesmen's widows, for keeping clean the 
chancel of the Church ; and she also gave to the Rector of Ludlow S/. 
A year. Tliese doiirtions are regnlarly paid. 

Morgm$C9 ekarity — ^It is recorded on a tablet In tbe Church of 
St. Lawrence, bearing date lOtb. July, 176^ that the Rev. Richard 
Morgan, Rector ef ClungunfonU lelt to the Rector, Lecturer, and Read- 
er ofthis pariah for the time being, the snm of 140/. in trust, tu pay for 
iHe sebooiing of peer childicn. 
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Tbt prnent fund derlTedfrom tbit beijuett it lUI S p«r ceot eoBtola. 
How it c«me to be reduced to that »ttm is not diicoverable. The diri. 
deudi en now paid ae a contribution to the national icbool. 

HoUingsworth's charity^ and Nash's cAorify.— >-<Tbomas Hol- 
lingBwortii left by will, 23rd. February 1809, SOi. 4 percent bankannu. 
itiee,thediTfdende to belaid ont in bread, anddiftnbuted atChriatmae 
to poor widowB. 

Richard Natb, by will dated May 15th. 1814, cave 100^. the interest 
to be given among the poor on Chriitmas day. With this Irgacy lOOI. 
navy 9 per cent stock was purchased. The dividends arising from these 
legacies, amouuting to 71, are given away in two(>enny ami eizpenny 
loaves among the poor at Christmas, at the Guildhall. 

LOST CHARITIES. 

Oeofge Foxe of Stoke, by will, dated 1st. October, 1980, gave »i, 
lor charitable purposes. 

Margarlte Badie, by will dated •i2ud. March, 1511, gave 90/. 

Robert Lewis, alias Drapper, by will dated I5th. May, 1571, gav«iOI. 

William Lamb, bv deed dated I5ih of May. 1 570, gave lOOA 

Richaid Hogera, by will dated 30Ui Maicli, lff71,gave 10/. and the 
interest arising from nii leasehold property in Portman meadow, and a 
close of pasture in Goalfurd. 

Thomas Plngle, by will dated '^nd. of April, 1040, gave 90/. ihe iu- 
torest 10 be divided, one half to the Almshouse, the oiher to the poor 
of Ludlow. 

Mr Bufh Attwell gave 83s. 4d. 'Uo keep the poor at work; the 
stock for ever to remam ; the gain the poor's** 

BLUB COAT CHARITY SCHOOL. 

There was an ancient charity school in Ludlow, 
called the blue coat school, which has formed 
the basis of a national school. It has been sta- 
ted that 20/. a year should be secured to the 
trustees of this charity school, out of the tolls 
of the market, as forming part of Mr. Tomiyne*8 
charity. The annual sum of 20/. was paid to 
the charity school till the 18th. of October, 
1761, from which time various arrears of the 
Annuity accrued, amounting in 1806 to the sum 
of £458« This balance was expended in the 
purchase of a school house, in 1815. The pur- 
chase money of this house, with the charges of 
repairing and fitting it up, amounted to £600 
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13«. exceeding the amount of the arrears by 
142/. 13s. which was paid out of the Corpora- 
tioD funds. From the year 1806, the annuity 
of 20/. was paid to the charity school, till its 
combination with the national school; since 
which time it has been paid to the treasurer of 
the national school, to which establishment all the 
fiinds of the old school have been transferred. 
The interest of the bonds, amounting to 9/. 10s. 
per annum, has not been paid, but is retained 
by the Corporation in liquidation of the debt in- 
curred on the school house. The interest thus 
retained amounted in October 1819 to 114/. 
which reduced the debt to 21/. Ids. This 
house is now used for the female department of 
the national school, the boy V school being kept 
over the,market cross. 

Of the origin of the old school no vestige can 
be discovered ; the children of that institution 
were clothed ; and accordingly clothing to the 
amount of 27/. a year is given to the children in 
the national school, chosen by the subscribers 
in rotation. These children are also put out 
apprentice, with a premium of 3/. 

THE PALMER'S GUILD. 

From the preceding recital it will appear that 
Ludlow is distinguished above most other places 

of equal extent, by the number of its charitable 
establishments and donations for the relief of the 
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poor; and as the most important of these have 
been derived from the Palmer*s Guild, it is to be 
regretted that so little is known respecting that 
ancient fraternity. The terms Palmer and Pilgrim 
are by some accounted synonymous ; it is evident 
however that in old authors the latter is of gen- 
eral, and the former of particular application ; 
so Chaucer, speaking generally of those who 
travel to visit the shrines of Saiats, — - 

''At night was came into tliat hostelrie 
Wei nine and twenty in a compaenie 
Of sondry folk, by arentare yfaUe 
la felawvhip, and Pilgrimes wese they alle 
That toward Canterbury wolden ride/' 

Those who travel into far distant countries seem 
to be denominated by the same author ''Pal« 
meres," — 

'rrhan longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 
And Palmeres for to seken strange strondes, 
To serve halwes eonthe in soadry londes." 

Modem writers have embellished their works by 
striking delineations of the Pahner Pilgrim ; — 

''Here is a holy Palmer come, 

From Salem first, and last from Rome : 

One that hath kissed the blessed tomb, 

And visited each holy shrine 

In Araby or Palestine : 

On hills of Armenie hath been 

Where Noah's Ark may yet be seen ; 

By that Red Sea too hath he trod, 

Which parted at the prophet's rod ; 

In Sinai's wilderness he saw 

The mount where Israel heard the Law, 

Mid thunder dint, and flashing levin, 

And shadows, mists, and darkness given. 

To stout Saint George of Norwich merry, 



Saint Tkonas too of Cantwrbiury, 
Cuthbert of Durham, and Sunt fiede^ 
For his sins' pardon hath he prayed." 

Peculiar insignia and the habit of this species 

of Pilgrim are also described ; — 

'^Tlie summon'd Palmer came in place. 
His sable cowl o'erhnng his face ; 
In bis black mantle was he clad, 
"With Peter's keys in cloth of red 
On bis broad shonlderB wrought ; 
The scallop ^ell his cap did deck ; 
The crucinx around his neck 
Was from Loretto brought ; 
His sandals were with travel tore, 
Staff, budset, bottle, scrip he wore ; 
The faded Palm-braneh in his band 
Shew'd Pilgrim from the Holy Land/' 

Whoerer examines the figures ia the window qf 
St. John*8 Chapel, will immediatrl^F idenUf j tbem 
with this description. 

The word Guild was formerly used in the same 
sense as we now apply the terms clufo, associa- 
tion, company, Sie. with the included idea of in- 
corporation; so that a society of this kind was 
for the benefit of the whole, with a common-sea], 
and power to buy and sell and to accumulate 
property. Etymologists derive the word ffosa 
the Saxon verb Guildan, to pay ; each individual 
coBlributiBg or paying his proportioaate share 
fev the support of the institution. The term is 
yet in use in the royal Burghs <^ Scotland tode- 
note a company of Merchants. 

If it be true that the Palstiers, reputed to 
have brought tiu ring from Jerusalem, were inen 
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of Ludlow^ it thence follows that there existed 
here a town a considerahle time before the Con* 
quest; that the ancient fraternity .of this ''goodly 
Guild/' whose riches "the township did uphold/' 
originally established themselves in a remote pe- 
riod of antiquity ; and having survived the gene- 
ral destruction of the old religious institutions of 
the country, yielded at length to their fate : the 
society quietly submitting to its own dissolution 
in the reign of Edward VL leaving in the noble 
building of Ludlow Church a durable and splen* 
did monument of its munificence ; and whose 
members bequeathing the whole of their exten* 
sive Guild possessions to their native place, en* 
titled themselves to the grateful remembrance of 
posterity in all succeeding ages. 

ST. MARY WHITE FRIARS. 

Following the town wall, which supports the 
north side of the Churchyard, we enter Corve 
Street where Corve Gate used to stand. Linney 
lane, passing from the gatestead of that name, 
joins this street near the bottom, with which, 
and a portion of the wall, it circumscribes a 
considerable piece of meadow and garden 
ground, supposed to have been formerly occa» 
pied by the house and contiguous possessions of 
St. Mary White Friars. 

From what is recorded respecting this Friary, 
or Priory, we are led to form a high opinion of 
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its riches and importance ; it was however so 
completely demolished by King Harry*s reform*- 
ers, that in succeeding times its name only has 
been remembered. 

Leland informs us that this ''College, of Fryery, 
was a fay re and costlie thinge, and stoode with- 
out Corve Gate bv north, almost at the end of 
that suburb ;*' and that ''one Ludlowe, a Knight, 
Lord of Stoke Castle, or Pyle, towards Bishop's 
Castle, was original founder of it/' He adds, 
"Vernon, an heir, is now owner of Stoke, and 
of late was taken founder of this House/' That 
is to say, Vernon as heir of the house which he 
represented, was, in right of that heirship, the 
founder, or more properly the patron, of this 
establishment at the time of its dissolution. 

According to Speed, "this House was founded 
in the year 1340, the 24th of Edward HI. by 
Sir Laurence de Ludlowe, Knight" Stukely, 
who wrote about the year 1720, says "there was 
a rich Priory out of the town on the north side, 
small ruins now to be seen, excepting a little 
adjoining church, once belonging to it; about 
the same place an arched gateway went across 
the street, but now demolished." 

The "church" above-mentioned was the cha- 
pel of St. Leonard, purchased by W. Foxe, Esq. 
of Bromfield, for the use of the Almshouse es- 
tablished here in the year 1690. 

The Almshouse has however survived its cha- 
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pel, and according to the will of its fovndcr, iar 
contributary to the maintenance of firar poor 
And impotent peraoos ; two from the parish of 
Bromfieldy and two from Ludlow. According 
to the provisions of Mr. Foxe's will, the Chapel 
was to have service performed in it on Sundays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays every week, and on 
certain other days occasionally. The lands and 
tenements from which the funds of this charity 
arose were situated in Worcester^ Ludlow, Lad** 
ford, and Asbford Bowdler. 

In 1771 the trust of Foie*s charity was as« 
signed over to the Corporation of Ludlow ; in 
1773 the chapel of St Leonard was vnroofed ; 
in 1787 the walls were puHed down ; and in 
178& the Corporation let out the gronnd on 
which the chapel stood, with the chapel-yard, 
to one of their own body on a lease of 09 years. 
The Almshouse is kept in good repair by the 
Corporation, who pay to each iamate Is. 6d. 
weekly. Besides which payments, the alms- 
people receive each Ss. 9d. a year from Mrs. 
Susan Gay's charity. The present income of 
the charity consists of,-*- 

£ %. d. 

Therentof the chapel ground - - . 1 15 

Rent! of houses In woreester - - - 11 O 6 
* HoiMj psid h^ Ml. Me yriske oat of foav 

houses in Dinham ...... 13 4 

Money paid by (he Hon. R. H. CKTe out 

of lands called the Chapel lisasowes < 16 

14 IS 10 
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The sums paid aoBBalh by the CmrporatloB.-p* 

Pour AlBMpeoplettl8,6d. perwetk - 15 IS 
To the Town Renter 17 



Itt 19 
£Eceeding the income by £2 68* 2d. 

Near the bottom of Ccurve street is a Chapel 
belonging to Protestant Dissenters of the kind 
denominated Independents. The cnripinal insti* 
tution of this society seems to have been be* 
tween the years 17B1 and 1788 ; and judging 
from the circumstances of the case, it may reason- 
ably be inferred that its adTancement from a pri* 
¥ate meeting of about twenty persons to a num- 
ber capable of supporting an officiating minister, 
was in no small degree owing to the injustice of 
persecution, which not only enlivens seal, but 
in a thousand instances creates it ; kindling a 
fire which burns in the breasts of the sufferers 
and their posterity for many generations. 

On Sunday March 31 , in the year 1731, some- 
what more than twenty persons met together in 
the house of Mrs. Jones, in High Street Ludlow, 
for the purpose of religious worship ; which had 
scarcely commenced when a mob collected, who 
furiously attacked the house and threw stones 
through the windows, to the great terror and 
danger of the persons within : on which Mrs. 
Jones, Peter Oriffin, and James Wynde went to 
the High BailiflP, Mr. Henry Davies, to request 
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hit assistance. But he, instead of helpings 
charged them with the riot, threatening to pros- 
ecute them to the utmost rigour of the law, not- 
Mritbstanding Mrs. Jones and her friends produ- 
ced a licence for religious worship in her house, 
signed by fourteen Justices of the Peace. The 
Eiob hearing how matters stood , returned to the 
charge, and broke every window in the house. 
Mrs. Jones and her friends were now ordered be- 
fore the Bailiffs, and a Justice of the Peace, who 
informed them that they stood fined in £20 and 
bound to appear at the next Quarter Sessions. 
In the mean time, after urgent and repeated so- 
licitations, the riot Act was read, and towards 
evening the mob dispersed. A narrative of this 
case having been presented to the London Com- 
mittee of Dissenting Ministers, the celebrated 
Dr. Samuel Chandler, who was one of that body 
at the time, advocated the cause of the sufferers, 
and by a legal process compelled the Ludlow 
Magistrates to make ample compensation. In 
the prefiice to a narrative of this transaction, pub- 
lished by Mrs. Mary Marlowe, it is stated that 
"it is well known to several yet living (in 1772) 
that the gentlemen, who by their offices and sta« 
tions should have suppressed the mob, were sub« 
penned to London, and there fined, reprimanded, 
and brought to beg pardon on their knees. Yet 
the good people generously forgave the fine, and 
required no more than to have the damages re- 
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paired and charges defrayed, as they^ooly desi- 
red peace and quietness." 

CORVE BRIDGE. 

Corve River, which gives denomination to 

this Street, passes under a handsome stone bridge 

^ ^t the bottom of it. This bridge was built by 

the Corporation in 1787, the foundation laid 

with stones from the chapel of St. Leonard. 

A little above Corve Gate is an antique build- 
ing known by the name of the Feathers Inn, 
which has formerly been an elegant mansion* 
In the mantle piece of one of the front rooms 
well preserved specimens of carved work remain, 
from which the traditionary account of its hav- 
ing belonged to one of the Justices of the Court 
of the Marches is sufficiently confirmed ; and 
the initials h R. over the royal arms, point out 
the time of James I. 

At the top of Corve Street there is an area 
or square of considerable dimensions. This 
was formeriy an open place, but is now encum- 
bered with buildings. From its having been 
the theatre of the barbarous, amusement of bull- 
baiting, it is yet known by the name of the 
Bull-ring. From this place three other streets 
branch out in different directions. 

Eastward from.the Bull-ring is Goalford Tower, 
the common prison of the town, which has of 
late beeii much improved. On the front is the 
fo]Io(iifing inscription, — 
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Thto IwiMlttc wts ereeted at tlw olwrgc df the Cor* 

S oration, MDCCLIV, in the fourth year of Einif 
eorge the Third ; for the Common Prison of the 
town: intheplaceof Ooelford'tTo^er; an ancient 
Prison and Gate, by length of time become minovt. 

From the road which strikes ott in an eastern 
direction from Ooalford Gate» at the place wher^ 
the range of buildings called Lower Goalford ter- 
minate, there passes a narrow lane called Friar^S 
Lane, which joins the bottom of Old Street, at 
the place where Oki Gate formerly stood, and 
mhete there is yet to be seen some remains of 
the Gateway. This street comes in a direct 
line southward from the Bull-ring ; and there ar^ 
three houses on the eastern side of the lane be* 
low it paying a chief rent to the manor of Hol- 
gate, hence it has received the name of Holgate 
Fee. Behind Old Street there is a snite of gar- 
dens, occupying a triangular piece of ground, 
bounded on one side by Lower Goalfbrd, and on 
the other by Friar's Lane. On this inclosure 
was situated the religious establishment for Avt- 
gustine Friars, or Friars Eremites. The founder 
of this Friary is not known. Edmund de fonti- 
bus, that is Bridgeman, was a benefactor. The 
first religious house of this order established in 
England was Woda House, near Ckobury. 

Passing along the road which leaves the town 
at the bottom of Holgate Fee, we oome to a 
snail tump of earth and stones which marks the 
boundary of the parish. The name of the 
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"Weeping Ctom/' yet retained by this land mark, 
•ervea to preterve the traditionary record of a 
Crosa, and indicates the probability that not far 
distant from it, Uiere may in ancient limes have 
been a monkish cell or anchoritage. It is gene- 
rally believed that the Aekwynfan, or stone of 
lamentation, was peculiar to the ancient Britons, 
and erected by them sometime previous to the 
mission of St. Augustine. Erections of this de- 
nomination consisted of one solid stone upwards 
of twelve feet high, with a rounded head, on 
which was the figure of a cross ornamented with 
singular sculptures. Beside these sacred pillars 
the weeping penitent was conducted to confess 
bis sins to the officiating priest. 

Adjoining to Old Gate is the Workhouse, 
with a small prison or cell attached to it, called 
the House of Corrcetion, for securing vagrants 
and other petty delinquents. The original insti- 
tution of this parochial establishment was by an 
individual of the name of Thomas Lane, of Lud- 
low, who had in early life been a domestic ser- 
yant in the Charlton family, and who by will, 
dated 20th. Nov. 1674, bequeathed the greater 
part of his estate to Sir Job Charlton, and two 
others, to be by them disposed of as he should 
appoint, or, in default of such appointment, to 
such charitable use as they judged best 

From the will of Sir Job Charlton, the last 
surrivor of these trustees, dated Dec. 6th. 16111, 
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it appears that the money derived from this be- 
quest had been employed in repairing aud fur- 
nishing an old honse^ which had been granted 
to the trustees by the town of Ludlow^ and in 
purchasing certain lands in Middleton« called 
the Measles, of the annual value of about £30 ; 
and by his said will. Sir Job desires his son 
Francis to take care that the charitable fund of 
his grateful servant Thomas Lauc be employed 
to maintain a Workhouse and House of Correc- 
tion» for the benefit of the poor of Ludlow and 
the neighbouring villages (which it appears he 
had already established in the old house above- 
mentioned) ; and he directs that the rents and 
profits of the lands at Middleton, and whatever 
else should arise from the property bequeathed, 
should go for the maintenance of the master of 
the said Workhouse, and for keeping it in repair; 
and that his riglit heirs, or in default thereof, 
the Rector of Ludlow, the Curate of Ludford, 
and the chief Magistrate of Ludlow, should nom- 
inate one of the inhabitants of Ludlow to be 
master of the said Workhouse. Under the resi- 
duary clause of Thomas Lane's will, a reversion 
passed to the use of this charity of certain pre- 
mises granted to his widow during her life. 
These consisted of a house in Broad Street now 
let to Mr. W. Smith for £20 a year ; and also a 
garden near Brand Lane, a meadow between 
Mill Street milb and Ludford Bridge, and a 
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mtetd&w in the toWnship of Halton ; th^se huit- 
meDtioned premiMs tog^ether with the lands ia 
Middleton were exchanged with Sir Charles Wil^ 
liam Rouse Boughton, Bart, for soiae meadow and 
pasture lands called East Fields and Partners^, 
in the Parish of Stanton Lacy » let for £56 a jear 
in 1790 ; these lands are now let from year to 
year to Benjamin Flounders, Esq. at a rent of 
£100. There was in 1830, in the hands of E. 
L. Charlton, Esq. of Ludford, the sum of £1&161 
88, 3d. belonging to this charity, being the a- 
mount of a balance due in 1816^ arising from the 
savings of income. This sum is destined by Mr. 
Charlton to the erection of a new House of Cor- 
rection, the present one, a single small apart-* 
ment at the back of the Workhouse, being totally 
unfit for the purpose : it has also been proposed 
to build & House of Correction in the Jail Yard, 
at the joint charges of the Corporation and this 
charity. 

The income of the charity, amounting now to 

£120 a year, was in 1818 applied as follows, — 

Goveruor*! Salary 20 

Bcpaira 34 8 8 

Raw materiala and charge! /or Weaving & Dying 45 S 6 

Taxet . r 16 

« 97 10 3 

leaving a surplus of income (which in 1818 waS 
£1 L4> the rent of the house in Broad Street being 
only £14) of £16 9s. lOd. and m 1816 there re- 

N 
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mamed in the hands of the Receiver a surplus 
of £14 9s. exclusive of the sum of c£216 18s. 3d. 
paid in that year to Mr. Charlton. 

The Governor is appointed by Mr. Charlton, 
and receives from the parish an additional sala- 
ry of £20 per annum. 

The expense of maintaining the poor io the 
house is defrayed by the parish, and the conduct 
of the establishment is entirely under the man* 
agement of the Overseers. 

The raw materials furnished to be worked up 
are flax and hemp, and wool for spinning and 
knitting stockings, and leather for making shoes. 
The materials for the Weaver, are made into 
cloth for the use of the house. 

The clothes thus made are never sold, but 
are entirely consumed in the house, except in 
some few instances where poor persons, whom 
it has been necessary to clothe, have left the 
house in search of work, taking their clothes 
with them ; and in some yet fewer instances, 
where poor persons, whom it has been necessa* 
ry to clothe, have had clothes out of the house. 
This when done is by order of the Overseers. 

From the Workhouse the narrow lane, called 
Frog Lane, conducts us«to the bottom of Broad 
Street. The foundation of the town wall may 
be traced here, and the fosse has been convert- 
ed into garden ground. 

The arched passage of Broad Gate remains 
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eotire; from which lower Broad Street conducts 
us to Ludford Bridge, near which to the left is 
a field called St. John's Close, indicating the 
place where St. John's College formerly stood. 
In the catalogue of suppressed religious hou- 
ses, neither the time of the foundation of this 
College, nor the founder's name are to be found ; 
but it is stated io the Monasticon, that ''St. 
John Baptist's Hospital fouuded by Peter Un- 
dergot, near tlie river of Temede water, for a 
master and religious brothers, was endowed by 
him with several lands, and the brothers after 
his death authorised to chuse their own masters 
for ever, without any obstruction ; and the said 
masters and brothers to admit such as they 
should think fit into tlheir brotherhood, and to 
receive the poor and infirm, and to do all such 
other things as should become religious men/* 

Perfectly consistent with this account is that 
of Leland, if we consider Jordan dft Ludford to 
have been the descendant or heir of Undergot, 
he says 'Hhere was formerly on the north side 
of the bridge a Church of St. John, standing 
without Broad Gate, which had a College, with 
a Dean and Fellows, of the foundation of Jordan 
de Ludford." The historical accounts of Wal- 
ter Lacy and Gilbert his son as benefactors, and 
of Peter Undergot as patron or founder of this 
college, mark out distinct periods of antiquity « 
approaching to, and almost coeval with the con<> 
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quest: ud »■ long at tin nam* ihall remftim 
wbicft thii nKgioui foHdation has given to th« 
iaclMure on which it stood, the traditionary re- 
««rd of its former exiiUnce will not be forgotten. 

The well built itime Bridge is supposed to 
hate been erwted by the Corporation, but at 
what tine is not known : the river here parU the 
two counties of Salop and Hereford. 

Near the top of lower Broad Street is a Cha- 
pel, or Meeting House, belonging to the Wes- 
leytR .Methodists, built in the year 1800, and 
Service first performed there the I8th. day of 
Asgust in the same year. 



The stranger who enters Ludlow through 
Broad Gate will see the town in an advantageous 
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point of view ; the Gateway itself i« an intexest- 
iug object, aad upper Broad Street i« spacious 
and well built 

Froi9 Broad Gate, Barnaby Lane passes into 
the bottom of Mill Street; it receives this nan&e 
from an ancient religious foundation calked Bar- 
naby House, famous in the age of piigrimagea w 
the temporary resting place of the numerous de- 
votees passing through JUidlow on dieir way to 
the holy well of St. Winefred, in North Wales.* 



'The age of pilgrioiRget was that in which the Rointob/wpcratttioa 
bad attained it* ^;reate»t power over the underatandingsand conaciencea 
of BDen; at which time nothing was held in higher ^atimatioa than 
Saiutt and M iracles. The virgin daughter of the noble Thewith lived 
in a remote period of antiquitr ; her gmtt beantv e^ccitcd daairea in th« 
breaat of Prince Cradocus, which he attempted to gratify by the vio* 
latipo of her person^ and be cut <)ffh«r bead with hiaaworfi, bectufei^ 
was not allowed to acconipli»h his wicked parpoee But the nioat b- 
mons St. Beono, ^uding the lanfmrtoiM^e viigin m.this piedicavient, 
snatched up the head and joined it to the body, with Mphich to the ad< 
paii^tiou of all present it perfect)} united* iMving a white rii)g on the 
neck at the placeof junction. Winefred survived this occurrence many 
wik; and vt Owf Uierin, in Wales, foivr atoiMB yet tmrk the pJM« of 
her gmve Where her head fell a spring of pure water suddenly arose, 
Md a ^«eU wan formed which bM.b«ennlmed,.eve9in our ti«CM,for the 
cure of diseases. Oo the bottom of this well the red licheu frives the 
•ppeamnce of fpola of blood ; aad its aides an pover«d with swMt 
scented x^on. Ages after the death of this Saint, the pious people of 
abMimbury conspired to slenl Mvny her bones, and Ifaote ia an ancient 
manuscript still preserved in tliat town witnessing their miraculous ef- 
Jeaey, from which the following is extmctcd -^^In the towne of 
Sfbrowsbury setan thre men logedor; and as they set on talkynge an 
Attnwoppe C^ spUterJ cum owte of the wous (wmiUf) and bote hem 
by the nekkus -alle thre, and 4bows hit erevyd hem at that tyme but 
lyitnlle, -sone itfkurhit mneoied and so swaUe her (their) throtus and 
loicet her brciytUe, that two of hem wexen deed. And the thrvdde wa* 
ao nyz deed, that he made his testament and m>de hym redy in alle 
, wyse, for be hoped nowzte but only deatbe. Theu as he lay in hin tur< 
ment, Jie f howzt on-Sent Wenefrede and of her myraculns. And m» ssl 
henmte, he b%dt)ismoderzothydrr,andoflfer acanduUetotbeshryne, 
and brynge hym of the water that her boues were wasshon vn, and so 
•Khe dyd. And when.he had-this water he made wasscbe his sore thcOr 
«rith i and when he bad done so, he felde that be amended: and ihen be 
made ^a woue to Sei|te Weqefrede, that giif he myxtc have lyffe and 
hele. he wolde makean ymage of sylvor andoffur to lier." 'i he'rt* main- 
|Ur mys he did so, "and be cum ^tr,serYattt ever (vrhjle be lylfyd a{i«r." 
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Near Barnaby House there formerly stood a 
Chapel dedicated to St. Mary of the Vale« on the 
site of which a Silk Factory was some time ago 
erected, which is now converted inlo a Wool 
Warehouse. This vicinity has received the name 
of Merry Vale, derived from the familiar epithet 
of Mary Vale, applied to the Chapel. 

Mill Gate was at the end of Barnaby Lane, 
and Mill Street, like Broad Street, rises in a north- 
ern direction up a considerably elevated ascent, 
many of the buildings on each side of which are 
suited to the liberal dimensions and elegant ap- 
pearance of this street. A little above Mill 
Gate to the right is the Free Grammar School, 
the original foundation of which is not known. 

The school premises comprise two houses in 
which the two masters reside, and the school 
room and bed rooms over it. Some years ago the 
enlargement and repairs of the premises cost 
nearly £700, and the head master's house is now 
sufficiently large to accommodate thirty board- 
ers. The masters live free of rent and parochial 
rates, but pay the King's taxes. They arc al- 
lowed to take boarders without restriction. 

All children who apply» and are able to read de- 
cently, residing in the town, are immediately ad- 
mitted. The scholars arc taught Latin and Greek 
and read English, gratis. The terms for writing 
and arithmetic are three guineas per annum. 

Four boys of this school reoeive a benefaction 



r' 
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of £6 each, by the year, under the will of Dr. 
Langford; these four boys to be nominated by 
the Bailiffs, "out of such poor and towardliefor 
learning as are born in the town of Ludlow;" to 
be nine years of age and to continue until six* 
teen, and no longer. These boy» wear black 
gowns on Sundays, when they go to church> and 
are called Lapgfordian boys. 

This school is also entitled to two exhibitions 
to Baliol College, Oxford, worth £35 a year, 
upon the endowment of the Rev. Richard 
Greaves in the year 1704, the trusts of which 
are vested in the College. 

The annual expenditure of this school is as 
follows ; — 

salary of the He:id Master . , 

Ditto of the Under Master . . • 

Average of Repairs 

Poor and Parish Rates .... 



£ 


SI 


d. 


100 








00 








15 








10 








183 









Opposite the school is an old building,, for- 
merly a distillery, now converted into a 

THEATRE, 

which is occasionally occupied by the Chelten- 
ham Company of Actors, especially during the 
Races. Toward the top of this street is the 

GUILDHALL, 

an elegant modern building erected at the ex- 
pense of the Corporation, in the year 1768, on 
the site of the old building of that name, origi- 
nally belonging to the Pcdmer^s Guild. 
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The suburbs below Mill Gate receive the 
name of lower Mill Street, from whick place 
distinct traces of the town wall are to be seen 
almost to the Castle Bridge ; this is a plain sub- 
stantial building of three arches, the first stone 
of which was laid by the Hon. R. H. dive, on 
the i^h. September 1823. The road from this 
bridge leads to Dinham Gate : in 1786 this Gate- 
way remained entire, and many persons now liv- 
ing remember the chapel approacbed by a flight 
of steps to the right oa enterrog the town here. 
We might have been induced to believe this the 
chapel built by Roger Mortimer in the year IdCS^, 
had it «ot been distinctly recorded to have stood 
within the outer court of the Castle, and to have 
been contiguous to the court-house. 

The lane leading from Dinham Gate to the hot* 
torn of Mill Street is called Camp Lane, from the 
grounds below it having been used by the sol- 
diery. Immediately under the sonth w^all of the 
Castle is a handsome brick built mansion, the 
occasional residence of the Clive family. This 
building receives the name «f 

DINHAM HOVSS, 

and the neighbourhood that of Dinham from the 
original British nameof Dinan, indicating the ex- 
istence of a palace or princely residence, which 
doubtless stood here in the British »ra of Lndlow. 
Toward the close of the French revolutionary 
war, Lucien Buonaparte being detained a priso- 
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ner in Eii^and, wu cooducled to Lndlow, utd 
Dmham H«iiie Mleet«d far his rmdence. Thit 
circDBwUDce, (fcoiigk in iUelf of trifliog impor- 
teDce, jtt su) T*UtMf to a idba whose name is 
GMkccted witk tbe bntonr of Ike noitt extnor- 
dinwy M!Giin«acei of the age, ooffat Dot to be 
pamvd over n liltace. We reter to tiiuory for 
ft detail of tranMctioBs leadiig to h>« seiiure and 
^detentiofl, but it niaj aot be intpropcr here to re- 
uiBTk that Lndlow, which h>« ia former tines 
been honoured as the resort oi crowned beads, 
WBs in this instmocetheabodeof anui wfaoharf 
at least the merit of haviag refused a crown, 
which was to be purchased b*r asurpaUoo and 
held by tyranny, Locien Buonaparte and £anii< 
ly l^t Ludlow on Sunday June 80, 1811. 



Out of Dinham we pass into Castle Street, in 
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which is It plain brick building called the Market 
House, containing large and convenient rooms 
used for meetings of the Corporation, Bailiff's 
Balls, Subscription Assemblies, &c. Beneath is 
an open space for the com market. Attached 
to this building are two reservoirs, to one of 
which water is raised from the river by machin- 
ery at the bottom of lower Mill Street ; the other 
receives spring water from a place called the 
Fountain, under Whitcliff Coppice. 

Near the top of this street is a house formerly 
castellated ; tradition says it belonged to the 
Castle, and was connected with it by a covered 
way, the entrance to which is supposed to have 
been an arched vault yet remaining. 

Raven Lane passes from beside the Market 
House into the cross lane called Bell Lane, which 
connects Mill Street and Broad Street; in a line 
with which is Brand Lane, passing from Broad 
Street into Old Street. Near the end of this lane 
is the house appropriated to the use of the girls 
belonging to tlie National School, which was 
opened on the 11th. of February, 1814. The 
school room is lofty and spaciousi measuring in 
length upwards of 28 feet, and 16 in breadth; 
the number of scholars is about 80. The 
school room for the boys belonging to this in« 
stitution is over the Market Cross, at the top of 
Broad Street, and is that formerly occupied h^ 
the Blue Coat School ; it measures in length 62 
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feet 5 inches^ ia breadth 28 feet 8 inches^ and in 
height 11 feet. The number of scholars taught 
IS about 200, The National School was estab- 
lished on the 3rd. of February, 1813. It is sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions, by annual 
collections made in the church, and by various 
legacies, together with the income arising from 
the funds of the Blue Coat School. 

The annual income of this establishment will 
vary according to circumstances, but perhaps 
the difference will not be very material ; the 
following is an abstract of the account for the 
year 1826. 

Rtcelpfi . . . • • 107 10 1 
Payments • • • • • 187 70 

leaving a balance in favour of the charity of 
£30 3s. Id. 
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The Market Cror* is a modern erection, chief- 
ly oocupKd iy waitet wsmes wtw eRpoae f*r 
■ale butter aad other produvtioni of tbc Jarm ; it 
it built of aand stone of an excclleat quality, from 
tbe Clee Hill. In the cufmla of this elegant 
building m a betl, formerly belonging to the 
Cbapel of St. Leonard, on which is the following 
inscription, — "All Prayse and Glury to God for 
evermore, 1684." 

Eaitward from tbe top of Broad Street is King 
Street, leading to the Bull-ring ; and the oppo* 
■ite street, which conducts us to the Market 
House, is called High Street. 

Here our circuit of the town ends; in the course 
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of which every thing remarkable has been noti* 
ced that can be supposed to interest the passinf^ 
traveller^ or the more attentive observer of the 
relics of former ages. Except the Castle and 
the Friary of St. Mary« the more ancient build- 
ings cannot be distinctly traced back to thetr 
origin ; though it is sufficiently evident that some 
of them were of great antiquity. It is well known 
that the oldest remains of christian institutions 
in this country are found in Wales, and in other 
parts inhabited by the Britons previous to the 
predominancy of the Saxon power; which proves 
that Christianity was introduced into this island 
long before the arrival of the first catholic mis- 
sionary. ''The Britons/' says an old writer, ''who 
were the aborigines of this island, were by a 
special instinct much devoted to the contempla- 
tion of heavenly things ; for the ancient Druids, 
who were the first divines or professors of reli- 
gion, (who in lieu of monasteries and colleges, 
were used to retire into woods and solitary places 
to study the works of God and nature) were re- 
nowned far and near; and as Caesar and Tacitus 
write, the Gauls were used to come over to be 
instructed by them. Cassibelan, whom Caesar 
and Tacitus speak of as King of Britain on its 
first discovery, was also the first christian Kin^r, 
for in his time it pleased the Father of Lights to 
display the early beams of Christianity in this 
island ; as Gregory the 15th. writes, 'no sooner 
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did the Roman Eagle fly over hither, but the atan- 
dard of the Crois was inarborated and set up.'* 

It was the uniform practice of the Saxon inva- 
ders to substitute for the old names of places 
new ones of their own; but in all instances 
where both are found, we may be fully certaia 
that the Britons were the original occupiers; 
and from the meaning of those names may be 
inferred the nature of the institutions or public 
buildings to which they belonged. The British 
name for this town, which has a distinct mean- 
ing different from that of its Saxon name of 
Ludlow, proves beyond a doubt the original oc- 
cupation of this place by the Britons, and the 
nature of their establishment here. 

It is evident that religious establishments sub- 
sisting through a succession of many ages, grad- 
ually changed to suit the fashions of the times ; 
and the simple form of an incorporated brother- 
hood, which was most consistent with Christiani- 
ty in its original purity, by degrees assumed a 
more showy exterior. Hence we find that the 
religious society of St. John the Baptist had de- 
generated at the time of its dissolution, and pos* 
sessed a dean and fellows. It is also highly prob- 
able that the Palmer's Guild originated from an 
ancient British foundation of a very different cha- 
racter from what i^ had acquired at a later period. 

The civil regulations of our ancestors are in 
many instances not less involved in obscurity 
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than those of a religious kind, for though we 
frequently recognise in numerous words and 
phrases yet retained in our law language, the 
tyrannous institutions and customs of the Con- 
queror, as well as the more generous and wise 
usages of the noble Alfred, yet from these re* 
maining fragments distinct ideas of the manner 
in which their administration was conducted are 
not easily to be collected. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The town of Ludlow had, previous to its first 
charter given by the fourth Edward, been gov- 
erned as at present by the twelve and twenty- 
five, through a period defective in historical re- 
cords, and extending far beyond human recol- 
lection. Hence an enquiry into the origin of its 
former and present civil constitution would be 
altogether fruitless. The phrase Free Burgh is 
understood to be synonymous with the Roman 
appellation of municipal, or free city ; both of 
them denoting, in reference to the place to which 
they were applied, an exemption from the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of any foreign power. The 
system sanctioned by Edward IV. for the Gov« 
emment of Ludlow was nearly the same as it had 
previously enjoyed : the citizens were too much 
attached to their ancient constitution to desire 
any alteration, and the monarch's gratitude for 
the important services he had received in his 
greatest difficulties would not allow him to op* 
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poee their wiahes. This charter ws» rcnewtd* 
and in aone particttlars altered, during the soc<* 
ceediag reigns from Edward IV. %o Charles II. 
but in the time of William and Mary» ia the year 
1090, its original form was restored in CQaform- 
ity to the wishes of the principal inhabitants, 
who petitioned Parliament for tha^ purpose. 

Ludlow is governed by a Recorder, two Baif 
liffs, two Justices, twelve Aldermen,, twenty-five 
Common Council men. Town Clerk, chief Consta* 
ble, Corouer, and several other inferior officers. 

In the process of forming this civil establish- 
ment, thirty-seven individuala are first selected 
from among the Burgesses of the town. Out of 
these twelve are chosen as Aldermen, or princi- 
pal Burgesses, and one of this number is elected 
High Bailiff. The remaining twenty*tive are the 
Common Council, from which the Low Bailiff 
is chosen. The privilege of burgesship is in- 
herited by the sons of Burgesses, and tb<>0e who 
marry their daughters are entitled also to be ad- 
mitted into this body ; for which purpose they 
are required to petition according to the pre- 
scribed form, given in the bye law made in the 
yesr 1663. 

The annual election of the Bailiffs is on the 
13th of October, and they enter upon their offi- 
ces on the 28th of the same month, on which 
occasion a public dinner is provided, which is 
always numerously attended by the principal ia- 
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habitants of the town, and by the neighbouring^ 
nobility and gentry. A ball is afterwards given, 
and the whole of these entertainments are on a 
liberal scale, splendid and expensive, far above 
any thing of the kind in this part of the country. 

The Quarter Sessions are held here before the 
Recorder, the High Bailiff, and the Justices of 
the town, on Thursday after Epiphany week^ 
Thursday after Easter week, Thursday after 
Thomas a'Becket week, and Thursday after the 
14th of October. This court has in former 
times passed sentence of death, but the Record- 
ers of late years, not. being barristers, all per- 
sons liable to be tried for capital offences are 
removed by Habeas Corpus to the county jail. 
, A Court of Record is held ev^ery Tuesday, the 
Recorder and BaililGrs presiding as judges. 

Ludlow was authorised to send two Repre- 
sentatives to Parliainent, by King Edward IV. 
in the year 1461, the first of his reign ; which 
privilege it appears ever since to have enjoyed. 
The right of electing is understood to be in all 
the resident Burgesses, and the Bailiffs are the 
returning officers. 

CUSTOMS. 

Among the customs peculiar to this town, 
that of the Rope Pulling is not the least extra- 
ordinary. On Shrove Tuesday the Corporation 
provide a Rope three inches in circumference and 
o 
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in length thirty-six yardsj which is gWeii ottt at 
one of the windows of the Market House as th« 
clock strikes four ; when a large body of theia* 
habitants divided into two parties, one contend-* 
ing for Castle Street and Broad Street Wards, aad 
the other for Old Street and Corve Street Wards, 
commence an arduous struggle ; and as soon as 
either party gains the victory by pulling the Rope 
beyond the prescribed limits, the pulling ceases; 
which is however renewed by a second, and 
sometimes by a third contest,' the Rope being 
purchased by subscription from the Tictorioua 
party and given out again. Without doubt this 
singular custom is symbolical of some remarka^ 
ble event, and a remnant of that ancient language 
of visible signs, which, says a celebrated writer, 
''imperfectly supplies the want of letters, to per* 
petuate the remembrance of public or private 
transactions/' The sign in this iastance has 
survived the remembrance of the occunenoe it 
was designed to represent, and remains a pro* 
found mystery. It has been insinuated that the 
real occasion of this custom is known to the 
Corporation, but that for some reason or other 
they are tenacious of the secret. An obscure 
trsdition attributes it to circumstances arising 
out of the siege of Ludlow by Henry Vl. when 
two parties arose within the town, one support* 
ing the pretensions of the Duke of York, and the 
other wishing to give admittance to the King ; 
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one of the Bailifie is said to have headed the lat- 
ter party. History relates that in this contest 
many lives were lost, and that the Bailiff, head- 
ing his party in an attempt to open Dinham 
Gate fell a victim there* If this custom was in- 
tended to represent the scene of civil strife refer- 
red to, we will leave our readers to judge whe- 
ther or not it be an apt emblem of it. 

In common with other ancient places, Ludlow 
yet preserves the custom of walking over the li- 
mits of the parish once a year ; this procession 
is on the Wednesday before Holy Thursday ; on 
which day the boys of the different schools, at- 
tended by one of the Clergy, proceed from the 
Church to a place near Corve Bridge where a 
cross formerly stood ; here the Epistle of the 
preceding Sunday is read; from whence pas- 
sing to the Weeping Cross, the boys again kneel 
down and the Gospel for the same day is read 
by the Clergyman, after which the ceremony is 
completed at the Guildhall. 

MERCIAN LODGB. 

The ancient society of Free Masons have a 
Lodge at the Angel Inn, where they usually 
meet monthly ou^the Tuesday preceding the full 
moon. This Lodge was brought out of Here- 
fordshire, where it used to be distinguished by 
the appellation ''Silurian ;" on its removal here 
it received the name of the ''Mercian Lodge.'* 

The Ludlow Dispensary was established in 
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1780, ' for supplying medical assistance to the 
diseased poor, and continues to be of eitensive 
utility. It is however suggested that the enlarge- 
metft of the subscription to allow the means of 
supporting a well qualified Dispenser to attend 
regularly (as in Worcester, Tewkesbury, &c,) 
would greally increase the efficiency of this in* 
stitution. Public establishments of this kind 
are not only useful as charities, but as schools 
for the improvement of medical science, which 
under the direction of presiding physicians and 
surgeons, supply daily means of improvement to 
junior students.* 

There has also been established here a Society 
for the relief of Lying-in Women, in indigent cir- 
cumstances. The persons relieved are poor 
men*s wives, of reputable character, to whom 
sheets, napkins, bedgowns, caps, and various 
other necessary articles are -supplied during the 
time of their confinement, to be returned on their 
recovery. Pecuniary relief is also given in some 
instances. A committee of twelve ladies con- 
duct the business of this Society. Each Sub- 
scriber is allowed to recommend one woman for 



* Some of the nameious discoveries in pbiloiophy and tbenrta, by 
which the prezieut age is distinguished, have been succeasfolly appUea 
to the improvement of public medical Inititutioni; among wnich may 
be instanced Dr. Dods' "Athenseum of Medicine** at Worcester, in whicn 
the mudem improvements derived from galvanism, electricity, pnen- 
matic chemistry, lie. with the application of sudatory, medicated, cold, 
warm, hot, dry air, and gas baths, inall their varieties are Inttodoccdand 
rendered practically useful, by an elq^t and convenient appamtm for 
«ach, fitted up at a great expense. 
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the Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. This very 
excellent Charity is well supported. 

There are a considerable number of respect- 
able Benefit Societies in the town> whose meet- 
ings are held at the Red Lion, Sun, George, 
Golden Cross, Barley Mow, and the Feathers. 

Several companies yet remain of the incorpo- 
rated tradesmen, namely, that of the Stitchmen, 
consisting of glovers, tailors, breeches-makers, 
stay-makers, &c. the Hammer-men, blacksmiths, 
braziers, masons, &c. the Leather-men, tanners, 
curriers, shoe-makers, &c. these have yet annual 
feasts which they call "Halls'* from their having 
been formerly held in the Guildhall. 

The annual Races held here are generally in 
the month of July and consist of two days sport. 
In the Morning of the first day are run for, — 

The LUDFORD STAKES of Ten Onioeas eac)i, nod % 
STAKES of Ten Gaineas each fat three yean old Colta. 

And in the Evening, — 

A MAIDEN PLATE of £S0, given by the Meniben fur 
the Town. 

In the Morning of the second day are run for,: — 

The ALL-AGED STAKES of TeniGuineaa each, with 
Twenty Pounds added by the Town ; and a SWEEPSTAKES 
. for HUNTER»of Ten Onineai each. 

And in the Evening, — 

A PLATE of Fifty Ponnds jri ven fay the Memben ; apd the 
YEOMANRY CAVALRY STAKES of Five Gaineaa each, to 
which if added, by Viscount Clive, a Cupvalne Thirty Guineas. 

The Races are succeeded by a Ball ; and by 
a Public Breakfast, which is held in the inner 
court of the Castle. 
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LndloW caoDot boast of any particolar iiiaDii«* 
factory on a large scale ; the greater part of the 
town bebg inhabited by genteel families, attract- 
ed probably by the healthy and pleasant sitoa* 
tion of the place. Its chief trade is in gloYes, in 
the manufacture of which a great number of per* 
SOBS of both sexes are employed. Besides this 
there is considerable business done in the papep* 
making* tanning, timber trade, and cabinet- 
making. 

The Population of Ludlow, as taken in the yeara 
1811 and 1821, was found to be as follows,^* 



1811. 

Males 1810 

Females 8340 

Total 4150 

Iiibaliitc4 Houses , 877 

Amiliet .... 1105 



1821. 

Males 2190 

VtmakM yoo 

ToUl 4820 

Idhabited Bosses . lOM 

Families .... 1130 



Incxease sinte 1811 • . 870 

In conformity to the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament, procured for that purpose, the town 
of Ludlow was first paved and lighted in the 
year 1794, the oemmencement of the paving 
being in Castle Street on the 6th of March in 
that year. 

The town is built on a foundation partly rocky 
and partly a hard dry gravel ; and the water, 
which on digging rises through the strata, is sv- 
perior to what is usually supplied by pumps in 
towns. Upon evaporation this water leaves a 
fmall portion of a whitish salt cm the sides and 
bottom of the vessel, which deliquidates on ez» 
posure to the air, and is conceived to be mariatt 
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•f )ime« a sobBtanc^ generally found in iwelU 
contiguous to buildings. 

fhe town being excellently supplied with nrft- 
Ur, there is little occasion to seek for sprinf s in 
the neighbourhood, of which however there are 
several worth attention, particularly one in a 
field beyond Linney called the Boiling Well, a« 
uother called Sugar Well near the Paper Mills, 
and the far famed well of St. Juliiin in Ludford. 

WALKS AND RIDES. 

The vicinity of Ludlow supplies numerous 
pleasant walks and rides in every direciioo, being 
in its immediate, as well as more distant sur- 
rounding scenery^ equal or perhaps superior to 
any inland town in the kingdom. Nearest the 
town« the gravel walks round the Castle deserve 
our first notice, from whence passing over Cas* 
tie bridge and ascending Whitcliff Hill we find 
ourselves on an elevation, which gratifies the 
lover of fural» woodland, and cultivated scenes, 
by affording a pleasing and ever varying pros- 
pect; also the retired walk called Hackluyt's 
Close, under a row of stately elms, behind Lud- 
ford JEiottse ; that on the banks of the Teme to- 
ward the Paper Milk, and numerous others e- 
qually iaterestiiig might be enumerated. 

Among the rides in this vicinity, one is re« 
markably pleasing, and has been particularly 
noticed by judicious travellers : it passes near 
Oakley Park, crossing the Teme by Down ton 
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Castle, and from thence through the extensive 
woods along the new road to Ludlow; the 
whole comprehending not much more than ten 
miles, yet affording such a charming variety of 
rich scenery and rural beauty, as can very sel- 
dom be surpassed by the combined efforts of 
nature and art. 

RIVERS. 

The river Teme, originating in the county of 
Radnor, and taking its course by Knighton, 
through the vale, of Brampton Bryan, by Down- 
ton Castle and .Oakley Park, and joining the 
Corve, passes by Ludlow, embracing its western 
and southern sides. In this river are found Pike, 
Trout, Greyling, Perch, Eels, and various other 
kinds of fish ; and in the Corve Trout, Eels, 
Chub, &c. 

The Corve in its course by the bottom of 
Corve Street and Linney, turns a wheel to grind 
bark for the tanners, and puts in motion machi- 
nery for rope, cordage, and sacking makers, &c. 
and on the Teme are also several Corn Mills, a 
Paper Mill, and, at the foot of Ludford Bridge, 
a small establishment in which many persons are 
employed in manufacturing the useful articles of 
woollen cloths, flannels, blankets, yarns, &c. 
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Villages^ 4^c. 

IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LUDLOW. 

A S a necessary appendage to this work, we 
will now endeavour to give some account of 
such places of note in this neighbourhood, as 
commonly excite attention, commencing with 
the Village of Ludford, which is immediately 
connected with the town, and which is entitled 
to the more notice, from being according to the 
charters within the ancient liberties of the Bo* 
Tough, and enjoying the same privileges. 

LUDFORD HOUSE, 

the old fashioned seat of the Charltons, is con* 
spicuous, on a rising ground, above the village^ 
and preserves an antique appearance, though 
considerably embellished by its present posses* 
sor, £. Lechmere Charlton, Esq. This gentle- 
man is of the ancient family of the Lechmeres 
of Hanley Castle, in the county of Worcester ; 
which family (as appears from Nash's History 
of that county) originally came out of the low 
countries, and served under William the Con* 
queror. Nicholas Lechmere, Knight, Baron of 
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the Exchequer in 1701^ and Nicholas Lord 
Lechmere, Baran of Evesham, who was Chan* 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and of the 
Privy Council of George L were of this family, 
which has hesides repeatedly represented the 
copnty and city of Worcester. 

Edmund Lechmere, Esq. the son of AnthoQy, 
who was the elder brother of Lord Lechmere, 
married Elizabeth, the sister of Sir Francis 
Chariton, Bart« and by her had Nidu^as, who 
on the death of his maternal uncle (Sir Francis 
dying without issue) came into the possession of 
this property, and assumed the name and arras 
of Charlton, which devolved on his son, the 
present inheritor. 

This Mansion is without doubt of great an-^ 
tiquity, as is indicated by its approiLimation to 
the church, its interior quadrangle, and its stylf 
of masonry ; particularly the parts fronting the 
Leominster road, and the churchyard* Even in 
Sir Francis's time then were nothing but case- 
ments throughout the house, and so much did 
«ome parts of the building resemble a prison^ 
that a Scotchnaii passing by, when ttie dairjr 
maid was looking throngh the window, is rei* 
ported to have exclaimed, *'ab ye be a bonny 
lassie, but I weel ken ye be there for na gnde." 
Blention is made of a house here in the remote 
period of tht twelfth century, but of what kind 
does not appear ; it is conjectured to have been 
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a religious foundation^ and vestiges of cells (in 
the recollection of old people) with certain mural 
decorations, warrant this supposition, and the 
presumption that it was even coeval with the e* 
rectioU of the Castle of Ludlow, and once per- 
haps partly dependent upon that ancient Baroni* 
al Palace : a religious establishment however cer- 
tainly existed here, and though in no account 
that we have been able to meet with, can be tra- 
ced any immediate connection between it and the 
Castle, yet in early days it was almost ever the 
custom to unite monastic institutions ivith mag* 
nificent castellated residences, as may be instaao* 
ed in Priories or Abbeys adjacent to Keniiwortfa^ 
Warwick, Kirklees, &c. 

In the time of William the Conqueror thii 
manor made part of the possessions of Osborn 
the son of Richard, Jjord of Richard's Castle. 
It was afterwards enjoyed by the family of Jor« 
d«n, who deriving his surname from the place^ 
was called Jordsn de Ludford. This Jordseii 
left two daughters, whereof one died.unmarried» 
the other married Howei Vaughan, who gave or 
sold the manor and its appurtenances to the 
Hospital of St. John, the Baptist, in Ludlow. 

The Hospital of St. John being seised by the 
Commisioners at the time of the general diss<H 
Itttion of religious houses, in the reign of Henry 
VIIL this manor, as appertaining to that foun^ 
dation, was also conveyed to the crown : it was 
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afterwards granted by Edward VI. to John Earl 
of Warwick ; of whom it was purchased by Wil- 
liam Foxe, and in the year 1607 it came to the 
Charlton family. 

This family had previously enjoyed extensive 
possessions in the county of Salop, and were 
resident at Appley Castle, near Wellington. 
Thomas Charlton was Bishop of Hereford in the 
year 1327. In the year 1337 he was appointed 
treasurer to Edward II. and soon afterwards 
made Chancellor of Ireland. He died in 1343, 
and was buried in Hereford Cathedral, where 
his effigy may be seen on an altar monument 
under an arch in the north transept. 

Lewis Charlton became Bishop of Hereford in 
1361» Bale calls him Caerleon, and it has been 
supposed that he was bom in that ancient city. 
This prelate before his elevation to the See had 
prosecuted his studies with much assiduity and 
success at each of the English Universities,, and 
had been elected Chancellor of Oxford in the 
year 1357. He was a profound theologian, 
learned in mathematics, and had some knowledge 
of medicine. Dying A. D. 1309, he bequeathed 
his books to the cathedral, with £40 in money. 
His monument in the south-east aisle, though 
now much mutilated, has an interesting appear- 
ance : it is in the form of an altar, on which his 
effigy, mitred, is extended at full length ; over 
the rteess in which it is inclosed, is a rich fret* 
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work gothic canopy, much defaced^ and the 
whole is surmounted with a highly wrought en- 
tablature ; on the wall above the effigy is the 
following inscription, — 

Ladoncus Charlton, Epiti Heref*. A«D. ISflOL 

On the tomb are four shields, on the first of 
which are engraved croslets fitchee, on the second 
and third a lion rampant, oil the fourth the arms 
of the See. 

Sir John Charlton, bom at Appley Castle in 
1268, was of the bed chamber to King Edward 
II. and afterwards raised to the office of Chief 
Justice. He married Hawis Gadaru, sole daugh- 
ter and heiress of Owen ap Griffith, the last 
Prince of Powis : her four uncles, Llewellyn^ 
John, Griffith, Vaughan, and David, detained her 
inheritance from her, whereupon Hawis com- 
plained to King Edward, who appointed Sir 
John to marry her creating him in her right Ba- 
ron of Powis : and being assisted with the King's 
forces, he took three of her uncles prisoners, a- 
bout 1320, and brought the fourth to composi- 
tion, and finally recovered all his wife's estate^ 
procuring also the lands of her uncles^ in de- 
fault of their issue male, to be settled on her.* 



* In m Urge eastern window of ttained glaaa In St Chad's Chiucb 
at Shrewsbury, is an inscription in Norman French translated asfo1« 
lows: — ^''Pray for Monsienr John de Charlton, who caused this win- 
dow to be made, and for Dame Hawis his Companion/* ' The word 
**Compaigne" for Wife indicates royalty, to which the Lady Hawia 
had pretensions **Madame sa C9mpai§n§** was synonymoos with 
Queen, fttvn, wviiian. 
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Isabel, sister to Sir John, married John SuUon, 
Baron Dudley, from whom the Earls of Warwick 
and Leicester are descended. This Barony after 
four generations devolved, in default of male is^ 
sue, on Sir John Grey, Knight, who married the 
eldestdaughter of Edward Charlton, fourth Lord 
Powis, by I^eanor daughter of Thomas HoUande, 
Earl of Kent, and widow of Roger Mortimer^ 
Earl of March. But to a junior branch of this 
Boble family did the property of Appley Castle 
and Whitton Court descend. Sir Robert Charl- 
ton who suffered much for his loyalty to Charlci 
I. resided there. His son Sir Job, Chief Justice 
of Chester, and one of the Judges of the Common 
Pleas, bought Ludford, and being a gentlemaa 
remarkable for his hospitality and convivial dts* 
position, had the honour of entertaining his sov-r 
creign. King James II. at Ludford House, in the 
year 1687. One David Davis, who died many 
years ago at the great age of 104, was a domes* 
lie in the family and waited on them. The grey 
headed old man towards theulecline of life, en- 
joying ease and plenty from the bounty of his 
employer, was nsed to dwell with rapture on the 
hoble guests at Ludford, and the true British 
conviviality which reigned round the large table, 
iitill remaining in the hali. 

There are a few pictures at Ludford House of 
considerable merit. A Wouvermans, three Jacob 
Ruysdaels, two Bassans, and a portrait of Lord 
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Strafford by Sir Pet«r Lely are moat conspiciioiia* 
To the sonth of the bouse lies the garden, 
which of late has undergone extensife improve* 
ments. Towards the west is a large park, weU 
stocked with deer, and remarkable lor its fine 
laiuriaat wood scenery : and in a line with the 
Leominster road, under the park wall, is a plea^ 
JBant and much frequented walk called Hackluy t*8 
Close, not far from the terminatioa of which is 
a respectable farm house called Huck's Barn ; 
only noticed on account of its having been the 
residence of the uncle of George Barnwell. Tra* 
dition says that in a piece of ground not far from 
this house, which still retains the name of Bacn- 
weirs Green, this wretched victim of seduction 
waited to rob and murder his friend and bene- 
factor. 

Leland, the father of English antiquaries 
whose writings are from actual surveys, visited 
Ludlow sometime between the years 1500 and 
1550, and observes respecting Ludford : — ''The 
suburbs over Teme bridge, by south, is called 
Ludford, and in it is a little parish church. 
There be three fayre airches in this bridge over 
Teme, and a pretty cbap'el upon it of St. Cath«* 
erine. It is about 100' years since this stone 
l>ridge was erected. Men passed along by a 
ford, a little below the bridge." 

Allowing for the change in appearance which 
modern additiona and improvements would, giue 
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we may reasonably suppose that the present 
parish church is the same as that described in 
the above extract: it is a plain building and im- 
mediately contiguous to Ludford House. The 
chancel was built by William Foxe, and is evi- 
dently a modem addition to the church : it is 
the family sepulchral repository, where we find 
among others two or three monuments of the 
Foxe family, and two or three of the Charlton : 
Sir Job*s we shall transcribe, which is in a re- 
cess above his statue, reclining in his magisteri- 
al habiliments. 

Hicjicent reUqaiv BoDombilltTiri domint Job Cbtrltoii, BqaU 
tis et BaroiMttit qui Impemnte Guolo Secaodo Juititiarius c«pi- 
Ulii Centrte fait mertto conititatiu. 

Quo iu munere Annot magii vlgintl ehbonvit Senatoribus 
mlnoniu fentiam Prolocator, nee non unuf ex Justiciarijs Domini 
Regis de fiuicogmviifimttf biice iiegotljs omnimode An quorum 
riugnla tum Mitpimcl ingenlo turn flde pertimicl explevlt. £qne 
iu Bznlem Ourolumatque Regnuntem Fiut: Caomm Regiamctf. 
am affllctam adinvit. Vir eximia Pietate, Juilltia promptaquu 
Beneficeotia pleuui. 

Cod)ux Fidui, 
PkterSolicUns, 
index IntegernHiw. 
ObiJtTicesimo quarto Maij 1007, Anno mtatit •ua Octogeaimo 
Tertio Habnit promtMum PiominjpTKminm in terrtonempevitam 
diutnroam, in arcbam per Jetum Cnrittnm colii atema. 

Hnic in Oplbua et Tltulif •uccemit Francttcus Cbarlton, llaio- 
nettufi flliuft natu maximua. 

On a mural marble monument, underneath a 
marble bust is an inscription to the memory of 
Dorothy the wife of Sir Job. 

LUDFORD ALMSHOUSE, 

which is probably on or near the site of the 
house which was called St Giles*,* was founded 

* St. Oilea, a cetebmted aicetick of the Mventh century, prefemd 
(be beffrenuem ot deierts for bit abode, to exclude tbe temputiont of 
IndnlguDM t and itill as bit preieDCt mnoved the eterllity of tbe «il* 
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by Sir Job Charlton in the year 1672^ for six 
poor add impotent persons, one of whom was to 
be warden, and the incorporation by indenture 
to bear the name or denomination of, ''The war- 
den and poor of the Hospital of Ludford.*' The 
said warden and poor, by their corporate name, 
to have the power to purchase and hold lands* 
and to sue and be sued, and to have a common 
seal. The founder further provided that he and 
his heirs should have power to nominate the 
warden and poor as vacancies should occur; and 
that in default of such heirs, the Bailiffs of Lud- 
low and their successors should have the nomi- 
nation. 

By various indentures the said Sir Job Charl- 
ton conveyed to the warden and poor of the 
Hospital of liUdford land and other possessions ; 
property was also consigned to this charity by 
Sir Francis Charlton in 1774. Since which time 



derncM he retired further into its recesiee. His affection for deserts 
made him the appropriate patron of persons afflicted with that dreadful 
scourge of former times, the Leprosy, who were compelled to fly as far 
from public resort as was consistent with their sobsistence, and they 
therefore established themselves at the ends of towns, where churches 

.under the patronage of this saint are u sually found. St. Giles was in- 
deed a general patron, of the infirm: for having been wounded tie pray- 

. ed that be might never be cured; because **he knewe well that vertue 
sholde proufiite to hym in infirmite." The Leprosy was introduced 
into Europe by the Crusades, and mention is made of Hospitals <tf St. 
Giles in the reign of Henry I. whose consort,* *Molde the goode dneene," 
founded St: Giles* in the Fields. There appears to have been liousasaf 
this kind in Shropshire before the time of Henry TI. dedicated to St. 
Giles ('the Fstrone of Creeples." And in the King's charter to one 
of those houses it is requested that "when the bretheren coma to beg 
•alms for the behoof of their house, you (our subjects) will mercifully 
Impart to them of your goods for the love of God, btcause they art 
poor.'* 

•^ P • 
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4>liitt beitf«ctioiis hitfe been added b j the CharU 
lea family. It appears that tiiough the aut pkces 
are kept coastaAtlj filled, the name and dbtittc- 
tida of warden^ as head of the corporatioD, have 
long ceased lo exist. The latest instance of the 
use of the common seal is on a lease of Saunders* 
Meadow in 1616, and the next subsequent lease 
bears the seal of Sir Francis Charlton. 

The **pretty chapel of St. Catherine/'* which 
-certainly did formerly stand on Ludford Bridge, 
has been forgotten for many years; but the 
eelebrated well of St. Julian is fresh in the 
memory of the inhabitants of the village, because 
the wonderful cures of diseases believed to have 
been miraculously performed by it, connected 
with the ancient superstition, are circumstances 
so strongly impressive, that the fame of them 
continues for a long series of ages. This well 
used to be seen and resorted to under the gar- 
den wall, near the Hospital. 

SALTMORB WBLL. 

This is a saline spring below Ludford, on the 
opposite side of the river, at the foot of a hill. 
The rural cottage on the premises is a pleasing 
and picturesque object, harmonizing with the 
surrounding scenery which is extremely beautiful. 
. The water of this spring is found to contain a 
small quantity of carbonate of iron, with a little 

* Thif Clupel flood on th« fint pier towtrdi Uidlow, tad wit 
tol«mbly perftct io im. 
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iolphate of magnesia^ and a considerable portioii 
of muriate of soda. In scorbutic and various 
other disorders, peat benefit has b^en found to 
arise from the free use of this water, and in all dis« 
orders for which an aperient and corroborant 
medicine is required it would doubtless profe 
useful. 

NEW BATH AT SALTMORE. 

The want of convenience for bathing at Salt- 
more had long been lamented ; because, judging 
from analogy, no one can doubt that it must prove 
equally as powerful as sea water, and applicable 
to the same useful purposes. On this account, 
we anticipate the satisfaction individuals and the 
public will feel, when informed that proper ac- 
commodations are now completed at the cottage 
for cold or warm bathing. In cutaneous affec- 
tions, scrophula, chronic rheumatism, paralysis, 
and above all in disorders incident to young fe- 
males, the greatest advantages may reasonably 
be expected from this bath in a warm or tepid 
state; and for ail purposes in which the cold im- 
mersion may safely be used it deserves preference. 

Passing along the Worcester road we arrive 
at the very pleasant villages of Asbford Bowdler 
and Asbford Carbonel, near each other on op- 
posite sides of the river> and about two miles 
distant from Ludlow. To the right is 

ASHFORD HALL, 

the residence of Miss Buckley, an elegant mo-* 
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dern building, on a fising ground^ commandiikg 
eitehsive pro8{^ect8, and embellished with suf- 
rouAdin^ plantations. There are also on this side 
of the river the handsome dwelling :houses of 
Mrs. Richard Green and Mrs Jonathan Green ; 
on the opposite side is 

ASHFORD COCRT, 

the seat of Charles Walker, Esq. And in this 
neighbourhood is also a handsome house belong- 
ing to John Downes, Esq. 

Four miles further on the left is 

EASTON, 

the mansion of D. R. Dansey, Esq. the descen- 
dant of the ancient family of the Danseys of 
Brinsop, in the county of .Hereford. 
• About two miles further, in a pleasant vale, 
on the banks of the Teme, is 

BURFORD HOUSE, 

the residence of the Honorable and Rev. G. ' 
Rushout Bowles. 

BURFORD. 

''Burford (says Camden) descended from The- 
odorick Say's posterity to Robert de Mortimefp 
and from his heirs to Jeffrey de Comubia or 
Cornwaile, of the lineage of Richard Earl of 
Cornwall and King of the Alemans ; whose heirs 
even to our day» have borne the honourable title 
of Barons. Burford was Md of the. King, to, 
find five men for the army of Wales, and by the 
service of a baronj." 
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'.' The church is an ancient fabric, and many 
monuments of the Cornewall and other families 
of note are found within it, particularly that of 
Edmund Cornewall, Baron of Burford, with bis 
portrait in bis shroud painted upon a board. 
He was a man of extraordinary size and strength, 
and is represented to have been seven feet three 
inches in height. Habington has given his cha-' 
racter, — ''He was in mind an Emperor, from 
whom he descended ; in wit and stile so rare, 
to comprise in a few words, and that so clearly, 
such store of matter, as I scarce ever saw to e^ 
qual him, none to excel. He was mighty in bo- 
dy, but very comely, and exceeded in strength 
all men of his age ; for his own delight he had 
a dainty touch on the lute ; and of such sweet 
harmony in his nature, as, if ever he offended 
any, were he never so poor, he was not friend 
with himself, till he was friend with him again ; 
he led a single life, and before his strength de- 
cayed, entered the gate of death." 

Several other monuments have been noticed , 
but the church is damp and they are rapidly 
perishing ; the following ought to be preserved 
from oblivion : — 

Bete lytth tbe bodie of the Doble princess Elizabeth, daughter 
of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, own sister to king Henry 4, 

• wife of John Holland, earl of Huntingdon, and duke of Exeter, af- 
terwards mamed to Sir John Comeway U, knight vf the Garter, and 

'. I4>nl Fanhops. She died in the 4th year of Henry 6. A. D. 1420. 

Near her, upon a wooden moveable monument^ 
is a mao in armour reclined upon his helmet. 
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•upposed to b€ the husband of thii PriDCei*^ 
but the inscription it nearly obliterated. 

Two miles from Ludlow> on the western side 
of the high road to Leominster, is the 

LODGE, 

the beautiftil seat of Theophilus Richard 8al« 
wey, Esq, delightfully situated on an elevated 
spot, skirted towards the west by some pleasant 
woods, and commanding an extensive and varied 
view over a large range of country. . The many 
improvements made in the house, plantations, 
&c. by this gentleman since it has been in hit 
possession, have considerably increased itt 
beauty. The faead9 of the building is a fine 
piece of architecture, and the whole of thn in« 
terior is elegantly finished. 

A little further on the left side of the road it 

MOOR PARK, 

which, in the sixteenth century, belonged to the 
Lyttletons, but is now the property of JobD 
Salwey, Esq. Lord of the manor of Richard's 
Castle. It is in the midst of a fine undulating 
country, and makes, with the surrounding plan* 
tations and groves, a pleasing and picturesque 
object. The park contiguous to the bouse it, 
by the intermixture of various clumps of trees, 
a fine sheet of water, and some handsome dis- 
tant prospects, rendered highly agreeable to the 
Ipver of natural landscape* 
At a short distance from Moor Park is 
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THB HAY PARK, 

the residence of Mrs. 1. C. Salwey^ seated on a 
lofty summit, amidst woods ; the park is well 
stocked with deer. 
Proceeding on the Leominster road, we come to 

BATCHCOTT, 

the residence of the Rev. R, F. Hallifax, Rector 
of Richard's Castle, a very pleasant and com- 
fortable mansion, modernized and improved by 
the present possessor. 

RICHARD'S CASTLE, 

is about three miles from Ludlow. The towi^ 
contiguous was anciently called Gayton or Qoy- 
tanc. It is evident from various old records, 
that this was a town of considerable importance 
until the reign of Henry III. but it now consists 
only of a few farm houses. King John granted 
to Robert de Mortimer a charter for holding 
both a market and fair at this place ; but both 
lliave been so long disused, that no vestige re* 
mains, except that there is yet a place called 
the toll-shop green, near the Castle. 
. '^Richard's Castle/' says Leland, ''standetb at 
the top of a tery worky hill, well wooded, i^ad 
at the west end of the parish church there. The 
keep, the walls, and towers of it stand, but going 
to ruin. There is a poor house of timber in the 
Castle garth for a farmer ; it belongeth now to 
the king, U belonged of late to the Lord Vaux, 
after to Pope. There is a park impaled.** 
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This Castle was built before the Conquest, 
by Richard Scrope, in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. At the time of the Doomsday sur- 
vey it was held by Osborn Fitz-Richard, whose 
grandson assumed the name of Say, and was 
killed in Wales in the reign of Richard I. Mar- 
garet, his grand aughter and heir, married Robert 
de Mortimer, from whose family it also passed 
by an heiress, to the Talbots who possessed it 
till the time of Richard II. King Edward VI. 
granted this manor to Nicholas Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and his heirs. In the fifteenth century it 
was possessed by T. Bradshaw, on a long lease 
from the Bishop. This gentleman married the 
daughter of Arthur Salwey, Esq. by whom he 
had issue twenty children; his grandson sold 
the lease of the manor to Richard Salwey, Esq., 
in which family it still continues. Some part of 
the keep and walls are still remaining, yet so 
hidden by the luxuriant wood scenery about 
them, as scarcely to be discovered until they 
are nearly approached. 

* 'Beneath this Castle," says Camden, ''na» 
ture, which no where disporteth itself more in 
shewing wonders than in waters, bath brought 
forth a pretty well, which is always full of little 
fish bones, or as some think, of small frog bones, 
although they be from time to time drawn quite 
out of it, whence it is called Bone-well.*' But 
this is not correct, for these bones are found 
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generally in spring and autumn, and not at all 
in the winter. 

Upon the declivity of the eminence near the 
Castle, a body of Royalists, amounting to near- 
ly 2000, under Sir Thomas Lundesford, were 
defeated in the year 1645, by a force far infe- 
rior, headed by Colonel Birch^ 

The parish Church is dedicated to St. Bar- 
tholomew, and had formerly a spire, which was 
burnt down ; it is contiguous to the Castle, and 
is a fine old structure, with some beautiful rem- 
nants of stained glass. 

ORLBTON 

is a pleasant village, among orchards, five miles 
from Ludlow, near the Leominster road. 

This manor was given by the Conqueror to 
Ranulph de Mortimer, whose descendant Ed- 
ward IV. held it distinct from the crown lands, 
and had a particular seal, even after he became 
King, for the concerns of the Earldom of March, 
as appears from a. charter of manumission 
granted to a villeine of this place, bearing date 
^Oth August, 1468, the seal of which is preser- 
ved, bearing the arms of Burgh quarterly, sup- 
ported by lions rampant, and surmounted by a 
crown, with this inscription, — 

Sisillom Edwardi Qnarti Dei Gra. Regif Anffliw, Fiancis 
Domini, ComiUtis So* Marchiae. 

After Edward's death this manor wab annexed 
to the crown^ and was granted by James I. ta 
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George Hopton, from wbow it pasaed through 
several families to the Blounts. 

A great fair is annually held here on tbie 24th 
of Aprils where dealers supply themselves with 
oxen and other cattle for the Northamptonshire 
markets. 

Three miles from Orleton« on the Presteign 
roail we enter on the fine demesne of 

CROFT CA8TI.E* 

the residence of Mrs. Davies, formerly the seat 
of the Crofts, "a famous, ancient, and knightly 
family." Sir Bernard Croft resided here in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, about the year 
970 ; Sir Jasper, his successor, joining Haroldi 
was deprived of his estate by William the Con* 
queror, who gave it to bis follower William de 
Swehin. Tbe Croft family afterwards regaining 
possession* retained this estate till the end of 
the last century.* 



* Sir RUibvd Croft wm High SherffTof RerHbrdtbire «nd captor 
of Prince Bdmud at tbe battle oi Tewkibury. H hn he deHveied up te 
bit eoemict, **iiotbf ny diitrustiof tbe KioTe pTOvtae ta pcetf rye the 
Hfe of hie rovnt prieoner, who wae a Hit and well pronorttooed jroaof 
grotleiBMi ', bat be was croelly miudcied. Sir Heibcrl CrofI li 

iM3 waf knighted bv James I and toward the close of lUb (»avs Wood, 
his biogranhw) **fuU w««ry of the fooleries and vanities of tne worldi 
retired to Doway iu Flanders, and was there received Into tbe Onllega 
of Benedictines, wbeie be sjient tb« renaliider of bia days in stikt da- 
votion and religious exetcises. At Ien{(tb, after he bad ■iaceTSted4ils 
body with fasting, hardship, aod devottOB. be svifandcifd up bis pAo^ 
soul to tbe Almighty on tbe lOth of April 1039*' Sir William 

Croft was kpigbtcd by Charles I. became a Colonel in the royal wmy, 
and wu slain on the 0th of June 1645. Herbert Croft, eoncatedat 

Doway, aod entefod In the eider of Jesuits, wna afterwards reconciled 
to the Englbb Church, and having studied at Oxford was made Prebend 
of Salisbury. Chaplain to the King. Prebend af Woicoster» CaBonof 
Windsor, aiMl Dean of Hereford, in 1044. Notwitbstandinf these pre- 

Ivmtny , Dr« CroU nai antrtmely Itmiifd In bit pMvniw j mmm md 
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On the right is a plain Parsonage House, the 
occasional residence of the very Rev. W. Lan- 
don, D.D. Dean of Exeter; and a little farther 
the elegant mansion of 

HIGHWOOD HOUSE, 

the seat of T. Coleman, Esq. 

An extensive park, famous for its large oak 
and beech trees, continues along an eminence 
north from Croft Castle, on which is a British 
Camp, of an eliptical form, with a double ditch 
and rampart, called Croft Ambrey, from Am- 
brosius, a celebrated British hero. From this 



deprif ed of all big office! during the civil wan, hit penon, from hft 
fteadoiB of tpeccb and ibe open boldness of hii repmeii, ww coo»UiDt« 
]y expoeed to peril. Sood after the taking of Hereford, whilst be wi« 
■peaking from the pulpit against the crime of saerilege, some parlia* 
mentaiy officers then present began to mutter among tbemwlves, and a 
guud of musqaeteers in the church, preparing their |Heces, asked tf 
they should fire at him { but Colonel Birch, their OoTemor, prevented 
them. In 1659. on the successive deaths of his two brothers, bebccamf 
possessed of tbr family estates, and at the Restoration he was reiustatc4 
In all his preferments, and in KMIO promoted to the See of Hereford* 
which he would ptver quit though more than once offered a better See. 
In 1060 he became Dean of the Royal Chapel; bnt being wearied ufa 
court life, and finding that his piety had litdeintlvence in diminishin| 
the diwoluteness of manners tnen prevalent, he wisely retired to his 
Diocese, and uniting action to precept, lived a bright example to all 
■round him, of those virtues which entitle men to respect and honour. 
Anxivos to reform some abuses in tlie Church, in 107f he published % 
pamphlet entitled, **The Naked Truth, or the true state ot the primt. 
tire Church." This work made a prodigious noise, and wuread bf 
all people of sense and learning in the kingdom, as embodying the 
leutimentt of thoee who wished to promote upiou and peace among 
christians, rather than general hatred and contention by penalties and 
perMcntioo. He died May 18th I99h and was buried beside bis frieQ4 
Dean Benson ; the two gravestones having hands on tliem conjoinetl, 
with thii iiifCfipttoii,-r*-J« vit^ c^iOuncti: in morH n9n flivUt 
Sir Richard Croft, the unfortunate Accoucheur of the Princess Char* 
lotte, was of thisfsmilf . and justly described •■ a man of (lie m99t hon. 
ourable principles ana the most generous disposition. It is geueially 
known that, ashaoated b^ anxiety andfiitigae. wttb attain arhenaising 
reflections preying on hit mitid, he was reluctantly persuaded to retire 
iato a bed room where leaded pistols were unhappily Irft within his 
reach, and that after midnight in a Qiomcnt of distraction he put an 
and to bia own life. ^ 
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position the prospect is very extensive, compre- 
hending within its wide circuit thirteen counties. 
At the distance of one mile from Croft Castle, 
and adjoining the road, is 

LUCTON SCHOOL, 

the munificent foundation of Mr. J. Pierrepbnt. 
This school was established by Act of Parliament 
in the \car 1708. It is under the control of 
eight gentlemen who hold the following high sit- 
uations in London, the Common Sergeant, the 
Master of the Charter House School, the Master 
of Merchant' Taylor's School, the Preacher of 
the Charter House, the Preacher of Gray's Inn, 
the Rector of St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate, the 
Rector of St. Peter's, Cornhill, and the President 
of Sion College. These gentlemen form a cor- 
poration under the name of ''The Governors of 
Lucton School.*' They elect a number of lay- 
men of property, and clergymen, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lucton, to act as their ''Counsel- 
lors" or "Assistants,*' who every year, in the 
months of June and December, visit the school, 
examine the scholars, fill vacancies, and recom- 
mend qualified candidates to apprenticeshipsf 
and University exhibitions. A select number of 

■ 

the Governors meet the Assistants, at intervals; 
at some of the half-yearly visitations. 

There are three superintendents of the school, 
«k Master, an Usher, and a writing Master, who 
hav6 each of them liberal annual allowance* 
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from the Governors. The number of the scho- 
lars, when the school has its complement, is 105. 
These scholars are divided into three classes or, 
in the familiar language of the benevolent foun- 
der, "Sorts." — ^The iirst sort consists of fifty, the 
sons of parents resident in the parishes of Luc« 
ton, Aymstrey, Shobdon, Kingsland, Yarpole« 
Croft,.£yton, and the township of Luston, in the 
parish of Eye, and whose annual income must 
not exceed £20. These fifty boys are annually 
clothed, and do not pay for tuition. — The second 
sort consists of thirty boys, the sons of parents 
whose annual income does not exceed £300. They 
are chosen, as the first sort, from the seven pa« 
rishes and township : but if there be not a suf- 
ficient number of candidates found within them, 
boys from any part of the kingdom are eligible 
to supply the vacancies. The second sort are 
not clothed by the Governors; and each boy 
pays £l annually for his tuition. Ail the paper, 
copy books, and school books that the boys of 
the first and second sort use in the school, are 
gratuitously supplied by the Governors. The 
boys of both these sorts cannot be admitted on 
the foundation before seven, nor, we believe, 
after thirteen years of age. Every year boys out 
of these two sorts are recommended to traders, 
after they have been four years at least on the 
foundation. With each boy thus recommended, 
a fee of £5. is given at the time of binding ; £5 
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more at the terminbtioii of two years service ; 
aud at the end of seven years, on producing* 
honourable testimonials of integrity and good 
conduct, an additional bounty of £20. In the 
whole £30 to each boy. Every two years an 
exhibition of £76 a year is ready to be given to 
any duly qualified candidate, from either of the 
two sorts, to go to any college in either of the 
two Universities. Each exhibition is limited to 
four years from the time of admission on the 
University Rolls. — The third sort consists of the 
master's boarders, who are limited to twenty^five. 
They are eligible from any part of the kingdom : 
but they have no advantage from the apprentice 
fees and exhibitions, if they be not admitted into 
either the first or second sorts. 
Mr. Pierrepont*s epitaph in Lucton Chapel, — 

8acr<d to the memory of Mr. John Pierr«poDt, Vintner nnd CIt- 
iien of London, younger ion of M r. Ralph Pietrepont nod BiitabcUk 
hif wife of this pariah, and originally deacended from the Pierre* 
pontt In Nottinghamshire; he lived nnmarrled, and havinff with 
the bleming of God and applause of men, gained apteutiful Estate, 
be retired to hit nati?e Place to dedicate the greatest part of it to 
pious uses: The Free School heie founded and endowed by him 
in his life time, and established by Act of Parliament ; Divine Ser- 
▼Ice restored to this Chapel by a settled allowance to a Minister, 
the larger endowment of his foundation by bis last will, his Lcgn« 
cies to the Hospitals of Mile end, and St Bartliolomew> in Lon- 
don, of which he was a Governor, his provision for the aogmenta- 
tion for ever of poor Vicarages, will all remain aa so many lasting 



Monuments of hie tralv grnt and excellent mind, of his natnnl 
dispotition to useful Coarities. his love to Arts and Learning, his 
affection to the Cbuivh of Englnnd, and of his teal for God*e glory. 
Thus he lived a rare pattern of good works, and died Nov. 15, 1711, 
In the 58th year of hu age. 

Qne mile from Lucton School is the hamlet of 
Mortimer's oboss, 
situated in a very beautiful valley^ near the place 
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where a remarkable battle was fought between 
the partizans of the rival houses of York and 
Lancaster. To commemorate this event, a neat 
Tuscan Pedestal of white stone has been erect* 
ed, at the distance of one mile from Mortimer's 
Cross, in an angle of two roads, diverging to 
Leominster and Stratford Bridge, with the fol- 
lowing inscription, — 

Thle Pedestal is erected to perpetimte the memory bf an obatU 
nate, bloody, and deciiive battle fought near thia apot, in the civil 
-srais between the ambitions houses of York and Lancaster, on the 
second day of Febniary . 1460, between the forces of Edward Mor« 
timer, Earl of March, afterwards Edward IV. on the side of York, 
and those of Henry VI. on the side of Lancaster. The king's for< 
ces were commanoed by Jasper, Earl of Pembroke s Edward com. 
mauded his own in person, and was Tictcwious. The slangliter was 
great on both aides, 4000 being left dead upon the field ; and many 
Welsh persons of the first distinction were taken prisoners, among 
whom was Owen Tudor, great grandfather to Henry VIII. aud a 
descendant of the iUnstrious Cadwallader, who was afterwardb be. 
headed at Hereford. This was the decisive battle which fixed Ed- 
ward IV. on the throne of England. He was proclaimed Kiag an 
the 5th (^ March following. 

Erected by Subwrlptlon, ItPS. 

Three miles north of Mortimer's Cross is 

WI6MORE. 

The situation of this village is very romantic : its 
site is the slope of an immense mountain of bare 
tock, and the streets themselves are undisturbed 
masses of stone, which renders them almost im-> 
passable for horses and carriages. Upon an emi- 
nence to the west is Wigmore Castle, which was 
built by Ethelfleda about the year 900, and Ed- 
ward, the brother of this celebrated and mag- 
nanimous lady, is said to have repaired and ad- 
ded to its strength and beauty. Ranulph Mor- 
timer wrested it from Edric Silvaticus, Earl of 
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Shrewsbury ; and through a succession of ages, 
this family contioued to possess vast estates ; 
became great and powerful ; and opposing them* 
selves against the regal authority, by their am- 
bition and their intrigues several of the English 
monarchs were made to tremble on the throne. 

Edward IV. when Duke of York, resided in 
this Castle : it was given by King James I. to 
Thomas Harley, Esq. of Brampton Brian. This 
gentleman was grandfather to the Lord Treasu- 
rer of that name, from whom it has descended 
to its present possessor, the Earl of Oxford. 

On the hills west of the Castle were two 
Parks, now ploughed up and cultivated. 

Wigmore Church is a spacious building, the 
walls of ^which are of an apparently artificial 
compound, cast in moulds, and of a porous tex- 
ture, similar to pumice stone. The Abbey is 
said to have been founded by Hugh Mortimer, 
in the year 1179, for Augustine Monks. It was 
dedicated to St. James. At the dissolution this 
religious house shared the fate of those whose 
very walls were demolished. 

Some time ago there was found among the 
ruins of the Abbey Church, a leaden coffin, which 
contained a human body apparently perfect in 
its form, but which, on exposure to the air, 
crumbled to dust. There were buried in this 
Church eight descendants of Hugh Mortimer, 
^ye of whom were Earls of March. At the old 
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farm house, called now the Abbey Grange, there 
used to be shown a fair canopy of wainscot, 
under which the Abbot used to sit : it was in a 
large room called the Abbot's council chamber. 
The arms of the Mortimer family aliso appeared 
over one of the chimney places ; and among the 
outbuildings is a public house said to have been 
the Abbot's prison. These buildings are now 
much altered. 

• Two annual fairs are held at Wigmore, on the 
6th of May, and on the 5th of August. 
Five miles north<-west from Ludlow is 

DOWNTON CASTLB, 

the property of T. A. Knight, Esq.' which was 
erected under- the direction of the late highly 
accomplished brother of its present possessor, 
between forty and fifty years ago. It is an ed- 
ifice of' peculiar and externally irregular form : 
but internally every part is very conveniently 
arrangrd, vi^thout waste of space, its towers be- 
ing, as good taste and reason point out that such 
parts, should be, large enough for human habita- 
tion. It stands upon a terrace on the north side 
of the river Teme, and is elevated about 100 feet 
above that river^ towards which the ground grad- 
ually falls. Upon the opposite side of the river, 
rise the Bringewood hills, having their bases 
clothed with extensive groves of large timber in- 
termixed with pasture grounds. Towards the 
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east the Titterstone Clee Hill rises very magnifi- 
cently over woods, making the scene from the 
terrace one of the most grand and beautiful in 
the island. 

The walks of Downton, which are well known, 
and much visited by travellers, extend to the 
west, following the course of the river which here 
occupies a deep ravine, that it appears to have 
worn during the lapse of ages. Upon the sides 
of this ravine the rocks have in places, where 
the texture has been firm, remained perpendicu- 
lar over the stream ; in other parts they have 
given way and fallen into the course of the river, 
and been carried away by its impetuosity. The 
ground consequently rises from each side of the 
river in very various and irregular forms; and it 
is every where clothed with timber; and the 
river, having a considerable descent and beiug 
confined within a narrow course, ripples over a 
succession of low falls. Much picturesque sce- 
nery is consequently presented, which varies as 
it is beheld from every successive point. The 
walks, which have been made at different eleva- 
tions along the sides of the ravine, have been con- 
ducted with much taste and art, though these 
will scarcely be seen by the careless observer ; 
for the natural character of the place has been 
as much preserved as possible, and the direction 
of the walks appears at first view to have been 
regulated by a regard to convenience only. 
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A select collectioo of paintings^ chiefly from 
old Masters, have lately been put up, and the 
house much improved. 

About a mile from the Castle is the small 
village of Downton, in the rural Churchyard of 
which is the following beautiful epitaph, — 

Here monldering in the cold embrace of death, 
What once was elegance and beauty liet: 
M ute is the music of her tuneful breath. 
And quench'd the radiance of her aparkling eyaa. 
A prey to lingering malady ahe fell, 
Ere yet her form had lost its vernal bloom. 
Her virtues misery oft relieved may tell; 
The nst let silent charity entomb. 
Nor suffer busy unrelenting zeal. 
E'en here her gentle frailties to pursne t 
Let envy turn from what it cannot feel. 
And malice reverence what it never knew: 
But should the justice of the good and wise 
Condemn ber iiralts, with judgment too severe, 
Let mild eyed pitv from the heart arise. 
And blot the ngia sentence with a tear. 

Died March 6, A. p. 17M, aged 21 years and 8 months. 
LEINTWARDINE, 

is pleasantly situated on the banks of the river 
Teme, eight miles from Ludlow, on the road 
to Knighton. It lies near the confluence of the 
Tcme and Clun ; and from the quantity of fine 
fish, particularly Trout and Greyling, in the 
surrounding streams, is much resorted to by 
company from very distant parts, as a fashion- 
able fishing place. It is but a small town, con- 
sisting principally of one long street. The 
Church, which is large, is dedicated to the Bles- 
sed Virgin, and was appropriateil to the Abbey 
of Wigmore. Mr. Silas Taylor, in his MS. in- 
forms us that this Church was remarkable for 
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staioed glads ; and there are still many fide 
pitces remaiBing, with crowns, lions, fleur de 
lis, the arms of Mortimer, &c. 

Ten miles from Ludlow, on the <K.Bighton 
road, is 

BRAMPTON BRIAN, 

BO called from the Castle built by Bryan de 
Brampton, a powerful Norman Lord. - The 
BramptoDs held this Lordship till the reign of 
Edward L when Margaret, a coheiress, convey- 
ed it to the present family of the Earl of Oxford, 
by marriage with Robert de Harley.. The Cas- 
tle, a building of great antiquity, continued the 
principal seat of the Harleys to the time of the 
civil wars of Charles I, when it twice sustained 
the attacks of the iLing*8 forces, and was ulti- 
mately demolished. A curious chimney, rising 
like a turret above the curtain, and a staircase 
are tolerably perfect, but the other parts of the 
building are destroyed* The church has been 
imperfectly repaired in those parts which were 
damaged by the siege : it is closely attached to 
the ruiped Keep of the Castle. In the south wall 
is an altar tomb, on which is extended the effigy 
of a lady unknown. Above this is a marble tablet 
in memory of Robert Harley, first Earl of Oxford* 
In the village is the family mansion of the<Har- 
leys, a handsome^briok building ; and to the west 
is the park, nearly six miles in circumference. 
A short distance from Brampton Brian is 
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STANAGB PARK» 

the seat of Edward Rogers^ Esq. M.P. The 
hottse .is a noble modern edifice, surrounded by 
a park and pleasure grounds. 

We next come to -the much admired village of 

CLUNGUMVORDy 

where the seat and park of the Rev. J. Rocke, 
stand preeminent. Proceeding northward we 
arrive at 

SIB1>ON GASTLB, 

a large and pleasant mansiou, belonging to 
James Fleming Baxter* Esq. near to which is the 
Church. Lord Littleton, in his letters, observes 
on visiting SibdQn^ '* we came to a Gentleman's 
House on the side of a hill, opening to a sweet 
valley, which seemed to be built in a taste much 
superior to that of a mere country Squire. We 
therefore stopt and desired to see it : which cu- 
riosity was well paid for : we found it the neatest 
and best house of a moderate size that we ever 
saw. The master it seems was bred to the Law, 
but quitted the profession about fifteen years 
ago, and retired into the country upon an estate 
of £500 per annum : (or as the original MS. re- 
lates £1600 per annum), with a wife and four 
children ; notwithstanding which encumbrances 
he found means to fit up the house, in the man- 
ner we saw it, with remarkable elegance, and to 
plant all the hills aboat him with groves and 
clumps of trees, that, together with^an admirable 
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prospect seen from it* rend^v it a place which a 
mooarch might envy. But to let you see how 
vulgar minds value such improvements, I must 
tell you an answer made by our guide, who was 
servant to Lord Powis's Steward, and spoke, I 
presume the sense of his master ; upon our ex- 
pressing some wonder that this gentleman had 
been able to do so much with so small a for- 
tune ;— "I do not,'* said he, *'know how it is, but he 
is always doing some nonsense or another." 

This place has been justly celebrated, as 
commanding an extensive prospect over a sin- 
gularly interesting tract of country ; wood- 
crowned hills, fruitful vales, venerable ruins; 
the humble cottage of the labourer, and the 
stately mansion of the opulent, diversify the 
scene ; which is rendered yet more attractive 
by the wild grandeur of the Cambrian hills. 

About eight miles from Ludlow is 

MARLOW, 

a handsome country house belonging to R. Lit- 
tlehales, Esq. 

In the parish of Leintwardine is 

HEATH HOUSB, 

a genteel seat, placed rather in a low situation, 
near the banks of the Clun ; it has a small park 
in front. In 1685 it belonged to Mr. J. Ed- 
wards, afterwards Sir J. Edwards, who beauti- 
fied and enlarged it. It afterwards came into 
the fiunily of the Beales, in which it still con- 
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tinues. At some distance towards the north is 

HOPTON CASTLE, 

the ruius of which, though now small, indicate 
it to have been formerly a strong place. It is 

now the property of the proprietor of Heath 
House. In the civil wars of Charles I. it be- 
longed to Mr. Wallop, under whom it was gal- 
lantly defended for the Parliament; the siege 
lasted a fortnight, and the besieged, after re 
signing themselves up to the mercy of Sir Mi- 
chael Woodhouse, were all stripped naked and 
inhumanly murdered, except the Governor, 
Samuel More, Esq. who was detained as a 
common prisoner in Ludlow Castle.* Sir Wal- 
ter de Hopton was the head of the family de- 

'Si«ge of Hopton Castle, from the manuscript of Colonel More. 
*'I went to Hopton Cattle Febmary IB, and on the 25th the enemy 
approached and burnt part of the outwatls. They then attempt! 
«d to scale the walls, but ve drove them away, and killed three. 
JMr. Sutton then came to require the delivery of the Castle; and I sent 
word 1 nnderstood no message without sound of drum or trumpet; ' be 
then sent word he had taken my ton. but it proved to be Robin Mil. 
ward they took for him. The Friday following their first attempt they 
retreated, but kept courts of guard, with horse and foot. At this time 
we were only 10 men, myself and Major Phillips included ; Major 
Phillips came on the Tuesday after my arrival, to assist in directing the 
works on which all hands were industriously engaged. By his advice 
we sent to firomptou Castle for more men, and they lovingly sent 12 
who meeting wiih the enemy, only 6 of them came to us; but after' 
wards we had 8 more, so we were in all 31 men. Except some aUrmt 
in the nights we were not attacked till six days after the first assaults 
they then entered the town with 500 horse and foot, and Sir Michael 
Woodhouse sent a summons with a drum, demanding the Castle in the 
name of Prince Rupert ; offering to send hostages if we would treat. 
Myanswer was that 1 kept it for the King and Pariiament, by consent 
of Mr. Wallop, the owner. Two hours before day they approached the 
walls, burnt Richard StewanTs chamber, and with Pioneers made « 
breach behind a chimney, which the centinels discovering gave the 
warm, and there we fought at pnsb of pike, throwing stones and shout- 
ing. The en^my, as we afterwards learned, were 200 strong, many of 
• P\^^^ through the breach, bnt not within osr works^ bnt as in « 
piofoU In the ciicomfereiice of their burnt lodging, whtie we kiUed 
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riving its surname from this place ; he was 
under Sheriff of the county in 1268, in 1275 was 



nMDyi •moiii: whom wa« Capttin Vaughan, who wis brother in law to 
Mr Bi wards of Strrttoo ; there we repulaed thcoi, aud took 6 tfusketsa 
10 pikes, 8 cluba which they called rotttidheads, boards many, aud or 
• laddrrs. After this repalse thej matched in a body to Clutigunford, 
but kept scouts and courts of guard at a distance a little beyond musket 
sliot, and we were quiet almost a week except forsome alarms t theu 
they returued in full body and entered the town ; the day following 
Mr. Fraub Herbert and Mr. Charles Baldwyu desired to speak with me, 
to which I yielded consent on mutual assurance of miety ; but took 
one faithful man with me, nasoed Ridiard Brecknoke, who was within 
bearing, aud so were nsaay of their aide, particularly Oiptain Pindor; 
their wish was to perauada me to deliver up the Castle, with probable 
hopes I mifht live with my wife and enjoy my estate I answered, it 
was not like an honest man lo betray a trust, bnt far my part would 
leave it to them that trusted me i and if 1 might live with a safe cou- 
scienoe at home I should be glad of it. So this way not hearkened to 
I parted with them, beini; told from Secretary Nichols by Captain Pin. 
dor of the Soottsdefieat, I told him 1 knew the4Secretary well, and thia 
saved mv life; this was Saturday, and next day came in a carnage of 
eaunon iMsket, and in the night 8 pieces of ordnance ; on Monday at 8 
o'clock a drum summoned the delivery of the Castle, which if we did 
not jrield before the shooting of one piece of ordnance, we must not ex- 
pect quarter. Our answer was that we were trusted to keep it, and 
woula do it with lovalty and fidelityt on receiving our answer thej 
shot at na, and continued with oulverfn and draiy cnlverin from 
o'clock till fl| they shot 00 shots at our outwalU, aiid made a breach, 
but we laboured to prevent their entry, aud piled up earth and boughs 
of trees. About S they approached the breach, which wa defended for 
the space of 2 houn at least, with pikes, muskets and cluba, and gave 
them a repulse, with the loss of one man, killed with a cannon shot, 
and 8 or 4 hurt ; but they lost in all ISO, or as some my 200. Next day 
they desired to fetch their dead, to which we yielden, and they were 
quiet all Tuesday till nigfat;>wbeu they came to the brick tower we 
bad made the first week we came, and set it on fire, which when we 
saw, and could not prevent, we set Gregory 'a house on fire, which bur- 
uing, took hold on the new brick dwelling house and burnt it Then 
we fell to make up the door of the Castle, which the enemy perceiving, 
shot their ordnance and killed 1 man and hurt 2. Wa made up the 
door,. but they brought brooin faggots. And though we threw water and 
did all we could* yet the poich burnt and the door began to fire, and 
our men, weary with working all night, and not having been out of 
their clothes during a fortnight, and the enemy gotten under as ihrongh 
a house of ofiice on the touui side, it was moved we should desire «tpar- 
ley; on which we were desired to send our conditions t which Bfr. 
Phillips and I did. to this effect. That we would surrender the Ctetle, 
so we might march away with our Jiimy aud ammunition. Theydeui. 
e4 we should have any conditions, but to yield to the Colonel's m«cy. 
. consulting together wa found so much stuff with provisions in the room 
below, (the CSistle consisting of I room below aud one above) that we 
bad no ahanee to countermine ( and ourstain wese made up, being clove 
to the dpor where thevbarrioado wpis kuui. having removed Ms. Orego. 
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appoiated Baron of the Exchequer, and was^ 
afterwards one of the Justices itinerant. He wa9 
one of the Judges into whose conduct Edward I. 



ry*s ^off, we plaloly hMird them workiug under us, nud m I waft told, 
we should have been blown up in 3 hours. We agreed to jield^ om 
quarter for our lives. Answer, no other condition than to be referred 
to Colonel Woodhouse*e mercy. AfteroonsnlUng, it was judged better 
fo yield than be blown npi but indeed we only thought to be made 
prisonen^ not believing so many honest souls would meet such a death 
as followed, so we tddthem we would yield to their mercy, only desi- 
ring a safe conduct to the commanders in chief. So we came ont and 
stood in order. I was committed to Lieut. Aidersey, and Major Phillips 
to Ensign l^illips. So whilst the soldier* and Henry Gregory had 
their arms tjred, we all stayed, and then we were bidden march. Sorf 
went, and thinking the rest followed, but having passed over the water 
by Richard Steward's house, toward Mr. Snttoirs bouse, I looked back 
and marvelldl to see none follow: but supposed they were to be exam* 
ined apart, and uudentood they were btayed behind. When brought 
before Sir Michael Woodhonse, was asked the number of men, with 
arms and ammunition; I told him about S2 muskets, carbincsand fow. 
ling f>ieoes, and 3 pistols. He asked what we fought for? I told him we 
thought he, as m^nv other men were misled. So he commanded me 
to the custody of Ueut Aidersey, to one Glaaebrook's house in the up* 
per end of the town, where, alter I had been about an hour, an officer 
asked what money I knew of there hid ; I toM him none. He said Mr. 
Philltpe confessed to Some. After some tbreateniogs he went. Anoth- 
er came and asked whellier I desired to live! I answered, it was natnnl 
to do so, but did not prize life above a good conscience. It was about 
S hours after the delivery of the Csstle, Lieut Aldersev asked bow many* 
of the soldiers I thought were gone to Shrewsbury! I told him I knew 
not, he told me none. On whi<!h I, supposing they were delivered, 
was somewhat cheerful; he then told ue with an oath, they were all 
killed ; whereat t was troubled in mytelf, bet somewhat niding my 
emotion, said 1 hoped tbey were happy. Night coming on, I was calf, 
ed to eat with the Lieut, who used me civlily, but I eat little ; he then 
let me lie on his own bed till day break, when 1 was conveyed to Lud- 
low, where t remained a close prisoner till the taking or Brompton 
Gastle, yet my wife was allowed to visit me whilst an officer stood by« 
GsptalnDean. of Sir Michael Woodbonse*s regiment, came to persuade 
me to write a letter to poanade the besieged in Brompton Castle tosave 
themselves by a timely surrender, assuring me that they had much 
battered the Castle, and were ready to spring a mine. So I wrote to 
Mr. Wright that I heard Brompton Castle was not likely to hold out 
long, andconditlons were better granted timely, thanstay too long, hnfe 
I Im it to his more wise consideration. He answered me that he heard 
Sir M* Woodhouse brake his conditions with me, promiein| quarter 
and giving none^ and he would not trsat with him. 1 rsnlied we were 
r^nied to bis mercy ; so then they treated, and I hope bloodshed was 
hindered After this I had leave to speak to the people of tbe house, 
and so continued till my exchange : only Mr. Symmons, a minister of 
Eiiex, who was Sir M. Weodhonse'sChaplein, got me so much liberty 

R 



• 
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institated an inquiry, and bis fine on that occa- 
sion was £30,000. Spelman gives the following 
account of this affair : — "In the year L290, 18 
of Ed. I. all the Justices of England were appre- 
hended for corruption, except John Mettingham 
and Elias Bleckingham (whom I name for their 
honour), and by judgment of Parliament con- 
demned, some to imprisonment, others banish- 
ment or confiscation of their estates, none es- 
caped without grievous fines and the loss of their 
offices." It was at this period that the slavish 
service of Villeinage began to be gradually abol- 
ished. One Roger Brun had resided within the 
liberty of Shrewsbury ten years ; at the end of 
which period Walter de Hopton, claiming him 
as his native (that is Villein bom), violently en- 
tered the said liberty, and seised and imprison- 
ed him in his Castle of Hopton : but the Com- 
munity of Shrewsbury sued Hopton for breach 
of peace ; and grounding their action on the law 
of the then king, Ed. I. gained a victory over 
this powerful Baron and eminent lawyer, evin- 
cing the probity of Edward's Judges, and estab- 
lished a precedent in favour of this degraded 

as to go to the Chapel in the CaiUeS Sabbeth dayt} otherwlie I was 
not permitted to go out of the Lodge." 

la a letter to Mi. Fhillim* niter, the following occun,r— "He. •> aU 
the rest, were unaaercifally killed. Your brother offered £tO to aave 
his life ; they brought him into tlie GuUe to receive the money, and 
he requested them to send to Brompton Ctatle, they would have it, 
but they awora at him and stabbed him preaently . All the rest, being 
25, were icilled with cinbi and auch thingBi alter they were atripped 
naked. . Two maids they stripped to their mocks and cat them, bat 
fome helped them to escape.*' 
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class of Englishmen, which in process of time 
led to their complete emancipation. 

A little to the south-east of Sibdon Castle is 

STOKB CASTLB, 

improperly indeed called a Castle, but consti- 
tuting a curious specimen of the castellated 
mansion of former days. It has suffered a de- 
gradation not uncommon to places 6f ancient 
note ; part of it being used as an out-house to 
an adjoining farm, and the rest allowed to fall 
into decav. 

A gate-house constructed of wooden frame- 
work, with curious carvings, leads to a quad- 
rangular court, on one side of which are re- 
mains of the rampart, and the other sides are 
occupied by the house, the offices and the tower; 
the whole building is moated round. T^e hall 
and tower are opposite to the gate-house, which 
exhibit in their ruins, striking traces of beauty 
and grandeur. The hall measures 64 by 32 ft. 
the entrance from the court is by a door-way 
with a pointed arch ; the lofty windows of this 
spacious room are divided by single muUions, 
the heads pointed and filled with plain circles. 
There is no vestige of a fire place, the ancient 
mode of warming apartments of this description 
being by a reredoss, or brazier, filled with burn- 
ing charcoal, and placed in the centre; the 
smoke arising from this domestic apparatus has 
completely blackened the wood work. At one 
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end if the gallery for the minstrck on days of 
rejoicing, under which Is a door leading to tbe 
huttery. The high taUe was on the <^f»posite 
southern side of the room. A plain low porch 
of wood and plaister leads from the sooth*east 
angle by a staircase to the great chamber, or 
withdrawing room, which measures 29 by 19 ft. 
the wainscot is of oak, with intermediate orna- 
mental pilasters. The chinmey-piece is richly 
carved in wood, with busts of tight-laced ladies 
and whiskered knights, surrounded by embos- 
sed shields and foliage. This apartment is con- 
jectured to have been newly fitted up about the 
end of the sixteenth century. The tower, which 
is of a singular form, rbes from the south«wc8t 
comer of the court. It is an irregular polygon, 
which, by its receding angles, produces a ro- 
mantiG and pleasing effect. It is Mky, and 
crowned with an embattled parapet; the ground 
fioor is a low gloomy af artmtnt, lighted by fenr 
small pointed windows, and the two upper sto- 
ries are divided into very smaH rooms. There 
is aAio ihe ground story of a square tower, widi 
numerous small rooms, in which are the re- 
mains of ancient workmanship. 

This mansion was garrisoned for Chaifes I, 
and occupied by forces commanded by Danvers, 
who served under Sir Michael Woodhouse, Go- 
vernor of Ludk>w ; and Sir Williaip Croft fell 
here, in a rencounter with the Parfiamentary 
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forceSi on the 9th of June/ 1945. Stoke Castle 
WAS iiihli)ited in 1673 by Sir Samuel Baidwyn, 
Sergeant at Law* and a descendant of the same 
fanuly now holds tlus piace^ on a lease from 
Earl Graven. 

Near Stoke Castle, on the road to Ludlow, is 
the pleasant Village of 

ON I BURY, 

interesting by its rural Church overshadowed 
with ivy, and the beauty of its surrounding sce- 
nery. A school was established here in 1593 
by Mr. WilliiMU Norton, who bequeathed to it 
£6:6:8 yearly, which, with an addition from 
the parish fundsi is advanfced to £12. The 
Rector has also added a convenient house and 
garden* The scholars are taught reading, wri- 
tiQg imd arithmetic, and the school is free for 

aU wbo apply* 

About four miles from Ludlow, near the 
Shrewsbury Road, is 

STONB HOUSE, 

the occaaional residence of the Earl of Powis. 

PBBNST HALL, 

belonging to Mrs. Sitwell, and aow occupied by 
Gencml Lloyd, is placed on an eminence, and 
coaiinads a fine extensive view towards the 
east, inclttding Oakley Park, and the Town 
and Castle of Ludlow, with the Clee Hills, and 
other distant objdcts. 
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BROMFIALD 

u a Village two miles from Ludlow, in the vici- 
nity, and partaking of the rural elegance of 
Oakley Park. This place was formerly distin- 
guished by its Priory, which. is understood to 
have been situated near, or adjoining to, the 
present Ch urch . The establishment here in the 
time of Henry I. about the year 1100, consisted 
of a small College of Prebendaries, or secular 
Canons. Osbertus, Prior of Bromtield, is wit- 
ness to a deed before the year 1148 ; and Henry 
n. granted to this Priory his Church in Brom- 
field, which was dedicated to the blessed Saint 
Mary, with his royal licence, and protection of 
their extensive possessions of the towns and 
lands of Haverford, Dinchope, Efford, Felton, 
Burghey, and Lethewic ; three Prebends in 
Bromfield and three in Halton ; and by another 
Charter he confirms to them their Hays and 
Liberties in Mocktree wood, Ailriche*s wood, 
Kanewood, Dinchope and Esrugge, to wit, firom 
mifichway to Lndfoid along the Rudgeway ; to • 
hold to them, with all liberties to free Hays be- 
longing, &c. In these Charters the following 
names occur, — ''Frethericus Clericus de Bore- 
ford, Robertus Coleman de Pontesbury, Edrick's 
Presbiter de Bromfield, Robertas Presbiter de 
Felthuae." 

In the year 1166, the second of Henry II. the 
Prior and Brothers of the Priory of Bromfield, 
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placed themselves under the government of the 
Benedictine Monastry near Gloucester, called 
Lanthony Secunda, and became Benedictines, 
and continued so to the time of the general 
dissolution. 

At the Assiies of Salop, 20th. Edward I. the 
Prior of Bromfield claimed free warren, in the 
manor of Bromfield, by Charter of Henry II. 
which was allowed. The said Charter compri- 
sed also a grant of Infangthef, and a jury found 
one Henry de la Chapele guilty of theft, who 
was tried and condemned by the Prior, and 
hanged in Bromfield. 

This Priory was dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
ry, and valued at the dissolution at £78 : 19 : 4. 
It was granted to Charles Foxe, fourth of Phillip 
and Mary ; and Sir Charles Foxe sold it in the 
seventh of James I. to Richard Tomlines, Grent. 
from whom it afterwards passed to the ancestor 
of the present Earl of Powis. The Living of 
Bromfield is now a Vicarage, rated in the king's 
books at £6; patron, the Hon. R. H. Clive* 
The Court of Augmentation, decreed the Vicar 
of Bromfield a yearly pension from the dissolved 
Monastry of Gloucester ; and there are, in vel- 
lum books, in the king's remembrancer's office, 
accounts of several decrees, relating to the pos« 
sessions of the Priory, and the rights of the 
Vicar of this place. 
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OAKLEY FARK> 

the noble seat of the Hon. Robert Heory Ciive, 
M.P. is delightfully situated on the banks of the 
Teme. This gentleman married Lady Harriet, 
daughter of the Earl of Plymouth. The family 
of Clive has been resident in Shropshire from the 
time of Henry U. James Clive Esq. of Huxley 
married the daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Styche, Esq. of Styche^ and lived till the latter 
part of the reign of Henry VH. his son Richard 
Clive was Member of Parliament for Montgomery » 
and was the father of Robert Lord Clive, who wan 
born in 1725 at the old fomily seat of Styche, 
and who for extraordinary services in India was 
created Lord Clive of Plassey in the county of 
Clare in Ireland, His Lordship's eldeat son Ed- 
ward» the second Lord Clive« was advanced to 
the Peerage by the titles of Lord Clive of Wal- 
cot. Earl Powis, Viscount Clive of Ludlow, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and Lord Powis of Ppwis 
Castle. He married Henrietta Antonia daughter 
of Henry Arthur Earl of Powis, and sister and 
heiress of George Edward Henry Arthur, the 
last of the line of Herbert, Eari of Powis. The 
greater part of the mansion is of modern con- 
struction, and extensive improvements have been, 
made by the present possessor; its spacious 
library is enriched- with choice and valuable 
books ; the drawing room, miisy^um, and billi-' 
ard room are fitted up with elegance and taste ; 
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and the columns of the gallery are of fine mar- 
ble, supporting an entablature the frieze of which 
is designed from the celebrated Phigalian Mar- 
bles. 

The surrounding grounds are romantic and 
beautiful, and the plantations near the house 
laid out with taste and judgment, to the pleasing 
variety of which, the meanderings of the rrver 
add very considerably. There are many fine 
views in different directions ; particularly that 
toward the south-east, presenting a distant pros- 
pect of Ludlow Castle. 

The park, which formerly contained nine hun- 
dred acres, and is supposed to have included 
within its circuit the priory to which it originally 
belonged, is yet very extensive. It is finely a-^ 
domed with groves of some of the stateliest oaks 
in the kingdom, lying promiscuously in woods 
and clumps, and on the sides of the river. 

The Lordship of Bromfield is coextensive with 
the parish, and its Chapelry of Halford and Din- 
chope, and the township of licdwich; on the 
south it is bounded by Herefordshire ; on the 
west by the parish of Onibury ; on th^ north by 
Stanton Laoy ; and on the east by the town of 
Ludlow, to the walls of which it a^ioins* 

Through this manor flow the rivers Tenie, 
Oney, and Corve ; the former through the park 
and beside the house, the others pasfing ipto it 
ip the immediate viciaity. Thfise are esteemed 
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the best fithiBg ttreams in the kiBgdom ; and 
the woods and hmds affoid harea^ pheasaota, 
partridgea, wild dacka^ and game of all kinda in 
abnndance. 

STAHTON LACY H0178S. 

This elegant mansion has been enlarged and 
modernised, and taatefnl and judicious embel- 
Ibhments introduced in the extensive gardens, 
by the present proprietor, J. H. Holder, Esq. 

BRICK HOUSE, 

at present occupied by Blr. Urwick, who has 
established a respectable School in this pleasant 
and healthy situation. 

STANTON LACT 

is two miles from Ludlow beyond the Race 
Ground. Part of this village, with Langley, 
Rockele (now Rockley), &c. formerly belonged 
to the Monastry of Lanthony. 

In the year 1814 Richard Nash, Esq. of Lud- 
low, bequeathed £100 to the poor of this parish, 
the interest of which is distributed on Christmas 
Day annually ; and an excellent Benefit Society 
has lately been established under the auspices 
of J. H. Holder, Esq. for the purpose of raising, 
from time to tune, by subscription of the several 
members thereof, and by voluntary contributions, 
a fund for the relief and support of the members 
in old age, sickness, and infirmity. In this pa- 
rish, on the hill below Hayton's Bent, a number 
of small houses constitute the sylvan hamlet of 
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Hope : the water which forms the rivulet fallinj^ 
from this elevation, in its passage through rocks, 
becomes strongly impregnated with carbonate 
of lime, and is found to possess the property of 
forming petrifactions. 

Leaving Stanton LAcy, we successively arrive 
at the village of Culmington at the distance of 
four miles, Seifton five, Corfton six, and 

DBLBURT, 

the genteel seat of the Bishop of Worcester, 
seven miles firom Ludlow. Returning towards 
the Glee Hill, we perceive 

DOWNTON HALL, 

the seat of Sir William Edward Rouse Boughton, 
Bart, which stands on elevated ground, surround- 
ed by extensive plantations. Sir William suc- 
ceeded to the title on the demise of his father, 
26th Feb. 1821. He married Charlotte, the 
youngest daughter of Thomas Andrew Knight, 
Esq. of Downton Castle« Hall of Downton (by 
whom the estate came) descended from Sir David 
Hall, ancestor of the chronicler of that name. Sir 
David is styled— of Kinnersly, and his grandson 
— of Northall, both in Shropshire. Sir David 
was of great lineage, fifth in descent from Fred- 
eric, a natural son of Albert, second Emperor of 
Germany of the House of Hapsburgh. Frederic 
was denominated van Hall, from the town in the 
Tyrol where he was born; he is said to have 
been slain in batUe at the age of 9t. Downton^ 
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Hall if aiNNit tlifce aulas aorth^east from Lad- 
loir. At the bottom of die hill is 

HENLST UAhh, 

the rtsideace of the Rev. 8. Johaes Kaight. It 
is a large brick baildiag, two miles from Lsdlofr, 
oo the Cleobary road. On the sovth fioat es- 
tends a well wooded park, with walks and plan- 
tations. The mtg Ledwich passes dose by the 
house. At a short distance is 

BITTEBLBT COURT, 

belonfing to the Rev. J. Walcot, at the foot of 
the Clee Hill; above which, the Titterstone, 
rising on the norlh^^east, forma a grand and pro- 
minent object, and the prospect toward Ludlow, 
over a rich and welUcultivated tract of country, 
is highly pleasing. Near the house is the 
Church, in which are found records of various 
charities; that of Sergeant Powis, afikerwards 
Judge Powis, who bequeathed £50; of Mr. 
Richard Page, of Park Hall, who bequeathed 
i£iO ; and of Mra. Ann Sheppard of Middleton, 
who bequefithed to the poor of Bitterley the 
sum of JS60Q. In the adjoining pleasant and 
healthy Vilbge is 

niTTBBLBT 8CBOOL, 

where, under the auperinteqdance of Mr. James 
Or^en, a limited number of boarders are com- 
fortably accommodated, aud well educated in 
the difff rent branches of a classical, commer- 
cial, and polite education, on modeirate terms. 
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From the psrish records we find this school has 
bcefl founded upwards of one hundred yeaf s, as 
the following extract taken from the parish 
books wUl prove ; — "The said school being by 
deed settled for the use and beneit of the pa- 
rishy one Mr. Humphrey Butler was first elected 
schoolmaster there by a great majority of voices 
of the said parish that pay to church and poor» 
pursuant to said deed, upon Easier Tuesday, 
bemg the 7th of April, 1713." The origmal 
endowment was fof the iDStruction of the. parish 
chiklreB, for which the master has a commodf- 
ous bouse, with garden, play-grou!td, &e. and 
also a weekly stipend from the parents of each 
child, according to the amount of their respec- 
tive rents. Mr. John Newborough, head master 
of Eton School, by will dated the 19th of Jan- 
uary, 1712, left £400 to purchase an estate 
'*for the use, benefit, and maintenance of the 
master for the time being, for ever/' With £800 
of this money an estate was bought, costaining 
39a. IR. 9dp. called Little Fertb-y-bee, in the 
parish of Kerry, Montgoraerysbire. The hm^ 
diogs oo this esUte being destroyed by fire, 
£50 was given in 1779 to the Rer. J. Attwoo^, 
(tben master) to rebuild the same> of the re- 
maining £50 no acconnt can be obtained. The 
appointment of the master is vestofd in the pa- 
rishioners who pay to church and poor. The 
good management and attcntioa of the present 
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master, (who was elected in October 1823,) has 
given general satisfaction, and the school is ex- 
tensively patronised. 

TUB TITTBRSTONB CLBB HILL, 

is five miles from Ludlow, and rises to the 
height of 1800 feet. The summit of it, on which 
was formerly a Roman Camp, affords very ex- 
tensive prospects on every side, bounded by 
different ranges of distant hills, so that on a 
clear day no less than thirteen or fourteen coun- 
ties are to be seen with the naked eye ; but the 
sides (as Lord Littleton observes) are more diffi- 
cult to pass than almost any of the Welsh hills, 
being covered with loose stones, or rather with 
pieces of rocks, which from their extraordinary 
magnitude must have required an immense force 
to throw in the different directions in which we 
find them scattered. The extreme point, called 
Titterstone, which comprehends a space of 
nearly an acre and half of ground, is supposed 
to have been formed by a volcano, the rugged 
exterior of this hill, is compensated by the great 
quantity of coal and iron-stone found within it; 
with the former of which, of a very excellent 
quality, the surrounding country is supplied. 

The Collieries are chiefly on the south, and 
north-east sides of the Clee Hill, and in sbking 
the deepest pit on the first of these, the follow- 
ing strata occur. — Earth, sandstone-rock, and 
basalt, called jewstone, 76 yards ; sandstone- 
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rock, bind, cluDch, and coal-roof, 23 yards; the 
great coal, 2 yards ; coal-bottom and ironstone- 
roof, 1 yd. 1 ft. ironstone 1 yd. 6 in* three-quar- 
ters coal, 1 ft. 6 in. clumper« 2 yds. smith's coal, 
1 yd. 2 ft. smith's coal-bottom, dowil to the four 
feet coal-rock, 2 ft. in all 107 yds. 1 ft. The 
pits on the Knowbury side of the hill are con- 
siderably deeper, two of which are more than 
200 yards : on this side, the stratum of basalt 
does not occur. 

Opposite the north-east side of the Clee Hill, is 

HOPTON COURT, 

the seat of T. Botfield, Esq. near which is the 
village of Hopton Wafers ; remarkable as giving 
a singular instance of longevity in William Hyde, 
who residing here, lived to the advanced age of 
106 years. He enjoyed health and activity 
nearly to the last, and had sons upwards of 80 
years old at the time of his decease in 1708. 

The celebrated William Henry West Betty, 
arose from this obscure village ; beginning his 
career at eleven years of age ; and performing to 
crowded theatres with singular success. 

To the south of the Clee Hill, is 

COURT OF HILL, 

an ancient family mansion, lately occupied by 
J. Fowler, Esq. and in the same neighbourhood, 
near the village of Hope Bagot, we arrive at the 
antique mansion of 
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WHITTON COURT, 
which wa« the seat of the Charlton family pre- 
vious to their occupaUon of Ladford. It is a 
very fine specimen of what is called Queen Eliza- 
beth's style of areliiteeture, though it is suppo- 
sed to have been built by %r Robert Charlton 
in the early part of the reign of Charles I. At 
present it is only inhabited by a tenant of B. L. 
CharltOD, Esq. though it stilt retains vestiges of 
its pristine celebrity, baving an extensive park, 
round which there is a hrick wait, and a very 
fine drawing roots, bung to this day with the 
Tapestry. Kbtch in times past probably bore 
witness to many an entertainment that 

Descending; the hill we arrive at the scattered, 
village of Caynhsm, in which is 
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CAYNHAM COURT. 

three miles distant from Ludlow. This elegant 
maosion is the residence of Mrs. Calcott. It is 
surrounded by plantations, shrubberies, and 
walks, and situated in a very pleasant district. 

On Caynham Camp is the site of an aneient 
castle, noticed by Leland, who says of it, '<Kain- 
sham, or K«nsham Castle, clene down, stood 
within two miles of Ludloe, on a hill top." "It 
belonged,'' says Camden, ''to the Mortimers, and 
the Church to Wigmore Abbey.'' Two fields on 
the east side are vet called the Castle fields ; and 
immediately below is another in which a deep 
and wide entrenchment occupies the principal 
part. Tradition says that this latter was a de- 
pository for horses and military stores during 
the siege of Ludlow Castle by Cromwell. On the 
top of the hill is a bank covered with trees and 
underwood, and encircling an open space con- 
sisting of six or seven acres. Around this there 
is a walk, with benches, opposite to which are 
openings commanding most delightful prospects, 
not only of the local beauties of the neighbour- 
hood of Ludlow, but of the Malvern Hills, Black 
Mountains in Brecknockshire, and other distant 
objects. One mile from Caynham is 

THE SHEET, 

a modem and pleasant edifice raised from the 
ruins of an old farm bouse, the property of 

s 
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James Eysant Orabus, Eaq. A little to the 
south- welt is 

8TBVENTON COTTAO^ 
placed on die brow of aa auncnec oTeibangtug 
the liver feme, and coBmandiBg an extenaive 
pioipect into HerefordihiK t* ^ left, aad to 
the right pmenting a view of the town of Lvd- 
low. Tbii romantic secluded spot ia part of the 
SterentOB demesne belonging to E. L. Chariton, 
Esq. 



BANK, MARKETS AND FAIRS, 

tke going out and coming tn of 

Malls, Stage Coaches, Waggons, &c. 



Messrs. Rockc, Eyton & Co. who draw od 
Curtw and Co. 15, Lombard Street. 

The Maiket Day is od a Monday; though 
there are also inferior Markets on Wednesday, 
Friday and Saturday. The Fairs are seven in 
number ; Monday before February 18th, Tues- 
day before Easter, May ist, Wednesday in 
Whitsuntide week, August dlst, September 28th, 
and December 61h. 

FilOM THB CROWN HOTBL, BROAD STREET^ 

The London Royal Mail, through Worcester 
atid Oxford, goes out every Morning at Eleven 
o'clock, (excepting Saturday at } before 11) and 
arrives from London every day at two in the 
Afternoon. Letters, &c. to go by this Mail 
must be put in the Post OiBce by 10 o'clock in 
the morning. 

The Chester and Hereford Royal Mail, through 
Shrewsbury, arrives every Morning ftom Here- 
ford at 10} o'clock, and returns the same evening 
at half past 2. Letters for Shrewsbury and the 
north of England and Wales, mustxbe put into 
the Post Office by 10 'clock in the morning ; and 
Letters for Hereford and South Wales, bv 2 in 
the afternoon. 
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The Royal Mail Coach, to Bishop's Castle, 
Montgomery, and Welsh Pool, every EveniDg at 
half past 2 o'clock, returns the following Mor- 
ning in time for the London Mail* 

FROM THE AN6BL INN, BROAD STREET. 

The Aurora Post Coach to London, through 
Tenbury, Worcester and Oxford,, comes in at 2 
o'clock, and goes out at half past 3 every day, 
Sunday excepted. 

WAGGONS^ &c» 

Clewer's London Waggon, sets out from his 
Warehouse in Corve Street, every Monday even- 
ing at 8 o'clock, and arrives at the George Inn, 
Smithfield, on Saturday Morning: sets out or 
return early on Sunday morning, and arrives 
here on the Friday evening following. 

The Bishop's Castle Waggon goes out from 
this Warehouse every Saturday Morning, and 
returns on Monday.' 

The Knighton Waggon goes out from this 
Warehouse every Saturday Morning, and returns 
on Monday. 

The Worcester Waggon goes from this Ware- 
house every Tuesday night and returns on 
Thursday evening. 

Maxon's Manchester Waggon starts from his 
Warehouse every Tuesday and Friday nights for 
Shrewsbury, Chester, and Manchester, and re- 
turns on Wednesday and Saturday evenings. 
This Waggon goes out every Monday and 
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Thursday mornings to Leominster, with goods 

for Hereford, Brecknock, Monmouth, and all 

South Wales, and returns the same evening. 

Robinson's Worcester Waggon comes in on 
Monday morning, and returns the same evening. 

Woodhouse's Cart from Knighton comes in 
every Tuesday and Friday, and returns every 
Wednesday and Saturday mornings. 

Jones* Waggon to Knighton every Wednesday 
morning, and returns on Thursday night. 

Jones' Waggon to Birmingham every Friday 
morning, and returns on Monday morning. 

Thompson's Bewdley Waggon starts every 
Wednesday and Sunday at noon, and returns on 
Tuesday and Friday. 

Roberts' Gig to Knighton every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. 

The Alert to Kidderminster, through Bewd- 
ley, every morning at seven o'clock. 

Cave's Carriage to Leominster every Monday 
evening at five o'clock. 

Eddowes' Shrewsbury Journal is brought here 
on Wednesday evening at seven o'clock* 

Watton's Shrewsbury Chronicle arrives on 

Friday night. 

Tymbs' Worcester Journal arrives on Thurs- 
day evening at seven o'clock. 

Holl's Worcester Herald arrives on Saturday 

evening at eight o'clock. 



LIST OF PLANTS, 

found in the Neighbourhood of Ludlow, especi* 
ally such as are rare ; together with the Native 
GRASSES growing in this district. 



A CHILLEA, tpeciei variiBp Yainm 

*^ AcoaltmniiaMlhis, Monk*! Boed. PiigkmUt 

AdoM motdiatelUDa, Tuberoot Mofcbatd Jveor LudUw 

^gopodiam padagnarlfe, CtoutWoit. VtuiieivaOt 

Al^iaovfoeiipaloiia, Agrimony. JHiUm 

AgrofteiBiiAgfthav<s Cora Cockle 

Agroftis,MWCkavar. B«BtOnti 

Aiift. M. HatrGMM 

Aji^ieptMA, ConuBOB Bii|(le 

••— CDMiMBpUjB, OenBandcr 

Atebent]lftWgtris«tMyeBeit, Ladiet' Mastic 

Allrau natani, Floating Water Plaatain. Nearl^nbury 

p laotago et damaaonlam. Near Luil&nf 
Allium uTsinum, Wild Qarlic. Cajfnkmm camp 
SdapuBum pmleMK Meadov Foxtail Ormi 
Anagallis arventli, Scarlet Pimpernel 
Anemone nemoroea, Wood Anemone 
Aothoxanthnm odomtum, Sweet icented Vernal OnM 
Aatliflnii, mdee vw. Olutnniie 
Antlijrllia volneraria, Lady'i Finger 
Antirrainum liuada. Toad Rax 

ma j na, Great Snapdragon. In Frog Ume 

ey&bitoia, IvyJcafel Snkpdiaeon. ImOiMa 

Artemisia abeintliiDm et vulnrie. Wormwood and Mugvort. Athford^ 
Arundo, tpeoieivar. Beea itmdCarpg 

Aiperago procnmbem, Tiailiag Catchweed. Junction of Ten» 
Afpenriaodonta, Sweet WoodiooT. V^MtMeoppUte 
Aiplenium lODlopendriami Hart*i Tongae. iMdjord 
-^— — - celeneli et trtdwmanei. On waitt in Imdioiv 

■utittntnn^ nigrnn, et rnta mnraria. Ibidem 
Aetnftelns, '•peciei iwr. Liqaofioe ytlldi 
Atriplex, id. Oracfae 
Arena, id. OatOrmi 

Berbeiievdnrii. Berberry. WhittctUt 

Betonicaofflcinalli, Beto^vw f%tMfimki , 

Bidens oeraoa, Water Agrimony. PoughniU 

—^-'-^ttfnmtita, BnrMafyaola. Ashford 

Bongo officinale, Bonge. Near the Castlt Bridge 

BruMca, tpeciee var. 

Brisa media et minor. Cow auakee 

Broma. epeciet var. Broom yian 

Brionia dioica, Red berried Brlony 
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Cunpurala Totandilblte. tn^eliaB, «t patola, BeH Floir«r. New 

lAtdiow, on Caynham camp, ffp, 
Ondftmiiie, ipecies var. 
CbacdM, U. Hen^sFoot 
Centauria Cfwamt Bine Bottle 
II .. q p a c icanttt 
Cerastium, id. Mou«eEar 
Chaeropkyllam, id. Chervil 
Chara, id. Stonewort 

Cheiranthusfirnticaloaiu, WalMlower. CastU 
Chelidonium majns, Great Celandine. Ludlow 
Clieuopodium bonus Henricos, Good Benry. Castle walk 
Chironia centaunim. Centuary. Cofnham 

Chloia peifoiiata, Yellow-wort. SaltmoreweU feye 

Chryaanthemom leucanthemom et seaetem. White and Yellow Ox« 
ChryMwplenam opposMifoliuro, QoMbu Saxiffnge 
CicotaTiroaa, Hemlock. Banks qf the Teme 
CircsRa latetiana, ^Knchanter'a Nigrhtahade 
Clematia Titalba, TiaTeller's Joy. Leinthal 
Cocblearia armoracia, HocaeRadidi. Beside the Teme 
Colcbicnm autmnuaie. Meadow Safiiron 
ConvoIvolDH, lepium et arvends* Bindweed 
Cotyledon umbilicus, Navelwort Ltid/ord 
Comarpm palnstre, Manh Cinguefoil. Bedsion and other places 
Cynoglossum officinale, Hound^s Tongue. Ludford 
Cynosums, species vat. Dog's Tail Gma y 
Cyperus, id. Cypenis Grass * 

Dactylis stricta et Glomerata, GocVs Foot Grass 
Ba|^ne mewseun et Lanreola. WhiteHff eevpiee 
Datum stmmonium. Cajfmham 
Dentaria bulbiftra. Otgnham camp 
DianibiiscarroBhilus, Clove Fink. Walls of the Castle 

y d eft oidei, MaideB Pfak. Ludjord 
Digitalis parpnna, Foxglovt 
DIpsaenssylvestrteetpiloMa, Teasel 
nnba, species Tsjr. Whitlow Gnn 
DccieiaiotuBdifidia, RoomI leaved Sundew. Aston common 

EeUnmvnIsiaTe, YiperGfaas. NearLudiow 

Haline hydwpipay Wl Watarwort iNtar hudlony 

Spilobium angusttfolinm. hirsatum, et speelea var. WiHow Herb. 

Eauisetam, species var. H««e.taii /MdSt 

Erica, id. Heath ^^ 

Erigeronacre, Blue Flea-bane. On walls in LmUow 

yr..j»,«.» ^"^f°*^' Canada Fli^baiia. On the road to Caynham 
erysimum, species var. '^ 

Eupatonnm cannabinnm* HempAgrimony^ Foughnill 
£npliorbia, species var. 
Baphnsiaofleinalfs, EyebrigM 

|estuca,8ueciesvar. Fescue Giasi. 
Fragariastertlisetvwca, ttnwbeny 
Fonuma, species var. Fumitory 

Galantbus nivaUe. Snowdrop 
Galeobdolon luteum. Yellow A Kkangel 
Galeopeistetiabit, Hemp nettle. Near Ludlow 
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OtJeoptii tenlcolor, Bee Nettie. Coffnhmm camp 

specks vmr. ^„^^ 

Gdiam,id CroMWort _ ^ , JS^*" 

Genista ttnctom, pilnm. et auglfca. Broem, Broom WMd, and Petty 
Oentiam amarelU, Autumnal Geutian. Caynhamcamf 
Gecanium lucldum, nanguineum, et epeciei var, Crane's bUl. Castle 

walk amd neighbourhood of Ludlow 
Geum nrbanum et rivale, Avens. Ibidem 
Olechuma hedeneea, Ground Ivy 
Gnapbalium, species var. Cudweed 

Hcdvmram onobtychis, Sainfoin. Tinker's hill 
BeleWus viridus et fotidua, Helebore 
Hencleum spondylium, Cow Fsfsnip 
Biaiacium. species var. Hawkwecd ^ ^ ^ 
Hokus mollis, lanatus, et avenaceus, Soft Gram 
Bordeum, species var. Kye Grass 
Humulns lupulus, the Bop 
Byaclnthus nonscrlptus, Byadnth 
Bydrocharis roonus ranv, Froybit 
Byoscyamus uiger, Benbane 
Bypericum, species var. St. John's Wort 

Jssione montana, Sheep's Scabius. Steventon 
Inula heleuium. Elecampane. Cmnham and Bitterleif 
Iris psend^tforus. Yellow Flag. Near Ludlow 
Imtis tinetoria Woad. Weeping cross 
Juniperus, Juniper 

iMtnca searlola et viron, Wild Lettuce. Near Ludlow 
Lamium album et purpureum, Dead Nettle 
Lathm squamaria. Greater Tooth wort BUterUy 
Lathy rus; species var, Vctcbling or Wild Pea \ter stone 

Lichen geographlcus, veptosus, omphaloidcs, lispidus, et fregilis. TU- 
piger, ferruglneus, ericetorum, byssoides, boBComyoes, tartareuk, 

perellus, ouucentricus, scrupoaus, punctatos, excavatns, by pnornm, 

splusroceplMlus, crispus, cristatusr snbumbncstus, venosus, ollca. 

rlip florjdus, scrobicnlatus, et sinuatus. Whitclif, Lud/ord 

park, ^e, 
LInnm peienne et catharticum* Flax. Nearhudlow 
Litbospermnm arveuse et officinale, Giomwell. Liudford, 4c. 
Lollnm, species var. Ray Oram 
Lotus comlculatus. Bird's Foot Clover 
Lycopsis arvensis, Small Bugrloes. Near hudlow 
Lychnis dioica et floseucnll. ibidem 
Lysimacbia uummularia. Moneywort 
Lycopus Europeus, Gypsywort 

Malva, species var. Mallow « ^ ^ 

Marrubium vulgan, White Borehound. JVcar the Race Ground 

Matricaria parthenlum, Feverfew. Near the Castle 

Medlcago, species var. Medic 

Melampyrum sylvatlcum et species var. Cow Wheat 

Melica unlflora et nutans. Melic 

Mentha, species var. 

Menyanthef trifoliata, Marsh Buck-Bean. Steventon 

Mercurialis perennis et annua. Mercury 

Myiotis arvensis et palttstris, jtfouse-ear 
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Nepeta cataria, Nep 

(Enanthe, Jpocies var. Dropwoit 

OoobiaapiDmactw^iensi^ ResC-hanow 

Opbiogloasom Tulgaftam, AcWci*t Tongoa. F^gkniil 

Opoiyi, apeelea var. 

Orcbis bitolla, maculata, et apeeiN var. 

Ori^Qom vnlgare, Maijoram. Kemr tke pMt§r MM 

Omithopus perpMltai, fiMVftot Wh*te^ 

Orobancbe major, Broom-rape. TinkH^ahUl 

OrobuaaylvaticuaettubcroBut, Bitter Tetefa. IVhUelif e^ppiee 

Osmnodalanana, Moonwort. Caynhamctmp ^ ^^^ 

Ozaluacetoaella, Wood Sorrel 

Pbnicoin, speciea var, Ttaic Oraaa 
FkrietariaoAcinaUa, Pallitory. iMiUm 
Fbris Guadrifolia, Herb Fuia. Baywo^d 
Pedicalariipalaatriaattylvatica, Looaewort 
Phellandrimn aquaticam. Water Hemlock 
Pblenm nrateoie et apeciea var* Timothy Gram 
Picrii echioidea et hieracioidea, Oz-tODffne 
S; «iMhbrulgarla, Batterwort Aafnemmnon 
Plaotag^ ffpccies Tar. Plantain 
Poa, id. Meadow Gram 

K! JSK.'lSSS t?"*" ~- ^ ^"^- '*^** **• «"«« 

Polytrichnm,iar Golden Maidenbair 
Potamogeton, id. Pond Weed 
Potentifia vema. Spring Cinqaefoil 
2T— ^ — rapertriiataptcieaw, OBmiefoil 

?3li;;^r8a?l2l^**"*^*^ ^mn»^Cowdip,andQxlip 
Pteria criapa et aqulina. Female Fern 
Pulmonanaofficinalia, Lungwwt. Ottynham 
Pyrola lotundifolia, Wlnteigreea. WhUeliff coppice 

Roaa,id. TheRoae ' 

Rnbia tinetorinm. Wild Madder 

Ruboavulgariaet minor, Bramble, lite miam beside C^ve 

Saffittariaaagittifolia, Anowbead 
Salix, apeciea var. The Willow 
San^iMrbaofficinaUi, WildBarMt 
SaniCQlaeuropaea. Sankle 

^IS^^\ I'^J^^X^'^ ^fe^rLudUm 
Baziliaga nrnnnlata. CastUwalk 

— g ffloidca. TUtetMtfme 

t rydactilitea. Ijittew 
SMbtoaa^mecimvar. Scabiona 
S«tndix,ii Shephwd'a Needle 
Schonnapid. RuihGnm 
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Sdrpui lylntlciM, WoodRoih 

Sclerauthiu aDDnu ct perannii, KnotOnai 

IScf ophaUrift nndoM et TeniaUB, Figvort [flther places 

ScoteUarto nlerical«U et minor, Scnlkajk Ooftlcy Park, ami 

Scdam tetephliwi At rapcttn, Sioocerap. TUUrstnie 

a cre et reflezom. LMitw 
ScmpenriTUM, Boom Leek. Ibidem 
flenecio mlgarle, jeoobee, et tpedce var. 
Senptaa letifoUtr BeUeborine. Near Oakieg Park 
Semtahtlnctoiia, Saw Wort 
SheiaiOia arveneli. Little Field Madder 
Sinapit, ipectea var. Mnitatd . 
Siion iMfelttiii, Honey wort 
Sttymbnom tenaifolium. Wall-rocket. Litdlaw 
Siain , apeciea var. Water Farsnip 
Smynmin olmatram, Ateiandma. Beside the Caeiie 
Solanom dolcaman et ninom, Nightahade 
SoUdafo viigaurea, GolaenRod. JiearlMdiow 
SonchuB^ apeciM var. Bowthiatle 
SpaiganiBBf Bur reed 
Spartlum leoparlum. Broom 
Speifnk, epeeiei var. Spurey 
Spirea nlmaria, Meadow'Sweet 
. StacbjBp apecjei var. Woundwort 
Stellaria^id. fttarwort 
Bymphjium officinale, Comfrey 

Tamna commnnia, Black Briony 

Taocetum valfue, Taniey 

Tettcrium tcorodonia et eooediam. Wood Sage and Water Germander 

Tbdietnim, speciec var. Wild Rue. Paper aiUi 

Thiaspi, id. Shepherd*! Purse, Itc. 

Thymuf lerphyllum et acinoa, Thyme WkiieHf 

Tofmentilla officinalis et reptaoe, Tormentil 

Tragopogon pmtense, Goat*s Beard. Castie teaik 

Trichumancs brevlsetum, Goldilocka. Ludford Park wail 

Trifolium, speciea var. "neAiii 

Triticvm,id. Couch Gnm 

Turritesglabmet hirsute. Wall Creek JLudlouf 

TuMllago Ikrfiiia. Coltsfoot 

TyphaTatUbliaetangnaUfoUa, Gat^stail. Oakley Park 

Ulez euroMBUs, Whin 

Uitlca dioica, pilnlifem, et niena, Nettle 

Vaccinium myrtillns. Bilberry. WMteljff coppice 

Valeriana officinalis, locusts, et dentate. Valerian 

Verbescum thapeus, blattaria, et virgatom. Mullein 

Verbena officinalis, Vervain. Near the Weeping crate 

Veronica, species var, Speedwell 

Vicia, id. TUe 

Vinca minor. Small PteiwinUe 

Viola lutea. YeUow Violet. TitteretaHe 

. odorata, canine, et tricfdor 

Viscum album, White Misselto 

Xanthium straaurinmy Leaser Burdock 



DISTANCES OF ROADS 

TO THE" 

PRINCIPAL NEIGHBOURING TOWNS. 



TO SHREWSBURY. Miles. 
Church Stretton .-..,-.- iq 
Shrewsbjiry ••.•^••.-l...13 

< Total 29 

TO BIRMINGHAM. 

Cleobury Mortimer - • - - - 11 

B^wdiey; ---..... 3 

Kidderminster --•*.. 2 

Birmingham -. -w. ...... 19 

- - Total 40 

- - TO WORCESTER* 

Tenbury- »«.^..,.. 9 
Hundred House --...- 12 
Worcester- -..-•• .11 

Total 82 

TO herbfoi^d; 

Leominster •«*•-•« 10 
Hereford -•-««. ..13 

Total 23 



> niSTORT OF LUDLOW. 

TO ABBET8TWITH. 

Bishop'i Cattle ... - - - 17 

MMtcfM W 

Machynlleth - 26 

Abeijritmth 20 

Total 79 
ANOTHKB aOAD TO ABBKVSTWITH. 
Knighton .... - ... - IB 
P«tt-^bont • - *■ • - . - 14 

Hhayader 10 

Dent's Bridge 19 

Aberyit«ilh -------11 

Total 70 



To K-nigfaton - -- - - 
To Bridgnorth - - - ■ 
To Kii^D 

To Preiteign , - - . 
To Mon^omeiy - -- 



A GENERAL 

CHRONOIiOGICAZi INDEX, 



WITH APPROPRIATE 



ADDITIONS AND OBSERVATIONS. 



QEFORE the me of letters, Philosophy, History, and 
Morals were taught by artificial forms of speech com- 
mitted to memory ; and the Bardic Triads were admi- 
rably adapted for this purpose, the remains of wblch, 
under the title of the ^'Triads of the isle of Britain,'' are 
justly esteemed the most precious relics ef antiqui^. In 
the progress of civilization, and when the use of letters 
was introduced, the bards continued to derive tiieir first 
knowledge from the memorial forms of their predeces- 
sors. Tidiesin, in his Poem called ''the Appeasing of 
Llttd," has ike following singular passage,— 

**LIwy th Iliavs, annawi ei benweryt, 
Dygonscvnan Prydain, prif fim ynyii 
Gwyr gwbul p Aiia, a gwlad Oafis ; 
Pobl pwyllad enwir, ea tir nl inft, 
Famen gorwyreii heorwydd Murbc 
Amlaes ei peuiau, pwy ei befelyal 
A phwyllaa dyfyner, ober efnis 
Einopa.** 

''A namerom race, fierce tbey aie ntld to have been, 
Were thy original coloniatii, Britain, first af lUes, 
Natives ef a country in Asia, and the country <tf Gafii ; 
Said to have been a skilful people, but the district is unknown. 
Which was mother to these children, warlikeadvmtnren on tbs ita, 
Clad in their long dress, who eunld equal themt 
Their skill is celebiatcd, they wen the dread 
OfEuope." 
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Of Ha the Mighty, the Chief who firtt colonised Bri- 
tain, the triads are very particular in their descriptioiiy 
and the liigh sense of his yirtnes appears to Imve deified 
him in succeeding ages ; an honour suitable to the ideas 
of heathenism, and, as such| the bigliest testlmonv of his 
•people's veneration for his memory. Hu the Mighty is 
celeorated as having made poetry me vehicle of memoiy 
and reeord ; at having instructed the Cvmry in agrieuU 
tnre, before their emi{pration ; as having led them to, and 
settled them in Britam ; as chief of ttie three pillars ef 
the nation, the three institntors of soda} order, ue ^ree 
benefactors, the three improvers of song, and chief of 
the three guardians against oppression, with Prydain, 
the son pf Aedd, who first instituted policy and law, and 
Rhitta Chiwr, who made for himself a robe of the beards 
of khu;8 whom he had shaved on account of their tyran- 
ny. It is not known what was the ikte of this great man 
after his arrival in Britain ; probably it was he who was 
afterwards worshipped by the Celtic, or rather Cimbric. 
natioasy under the name of Hens or Hesus ; an ancient 
piece of senlpture found in the beginning of the last 
centurv, on which Hesus is represented cutting trees, 
seems to confirm this opinion. It Is not known when or 
where he died. HU memorial is in the records of the 
nafioB he founded^ where it will remain and be handed 
down to future ages, to be venerated as that of a dMef 
who colonised i^ country In peace, in justice, and in dvil 
rights. In the exprepsion of the Triad, ''they sought a 
settlement which could be obtained, not by war and 
bloodshed, but In peace and jostice,'^ there u conveyed 
the natural sentiment of a colony from a nation already 
harrassed by contest witii an enemy against whom it were 
vain to hazard reslsfcawre. Such were at that time the 
Cimmerians of Herodotas and the Cynuj of the Triads. 
Such seems the most probable account of tiie peopling of 
this country: in procqm 9f time other colonists arrived^ 
and a commixture of various tribes during a auccession 
of ages struffgled in fierce contention wi&eich other; 
the primordial oeenpants to t^ lait preteniM the idea- 
tity of their eharacter^ tiieir aaaei uA their laagvige. 



camoNoiiDOicia indbx. M8 

A AC. 

54. Caenr's wcond vitiu 

AD. 

43. I^f tanit <i<. Ctiadct) op po te t the Rmbum. cmtkuiing to 
check tbclr yrtgnM l»r nine yeart, fherUkiaf th« lore of liberty od 
indepeMleiiceanoBKhto cmuitnneii; aad woald han eotrtioiiM tbe 
ilruf gk, if he had not beei hetrayed by the fcrfMions y e w «r the 



ArimtMi vben Cbit hew wm deltvcnd u» to the ftonuiM, hie U- 
~ themi«IUyr,vlthdrUifiuiUy,«mauitod 



. iHVtriow Mlher Bian 

wilh hiflB a* hMtagep to Koaie; nuaaiaiBg thcte wren yetn, on 
their return thev brougllt with tfaent the chriftiui religieB. Cmmogf 
Cynvelyn, and Arthur w«ie the three brave fovareigna of Britaint ani 
biaftthor Bmn with JUeirw «^ Cfedrntaiyr vera the thiet blemd 
aoverelgni of Britain, fset p. S) 

.-^m^Jv^M Ffon^vB conqnen tbo Siloaea. 

— - Juliua Agricola redncoa Mobb. 

O. Bo«liecadeliMitatho]lMnuM.TbiaheioinewnaoftaU«ad«oaMly 
penon and digoifted aapoct, with mbdU oamaaanding voiee; her 
fine yeUow hair fell dotm to htr Mm, and abovo n flawing lobo 
ehe wore n aMaiy 9»ld ehniu, and baMngned her anny in anlmnted 

. Innnagt. 

mm FiOBtiana oenqpts frov the Bilnni tbelonatof pmn and 
the conntiea of MoMnonth and Boicioed. 



7& Agrieolacoanletely anbdnea 

BS. AgripoHi rccalied Aroan Britain, nfter having anooeaiiiiny laboured 
to civiliae and imtmet our auoetteft in the arte of peace and good 
government. 

Wi, The Emperor 8evwii8 conea into firilafai and diea at Yoriu 

i», GoMtantina diea at Yoih and tahia laal mooMnta dockna Con- 
•tonUue hia heir and anaeeaaoi; Conalantine (called the Gnat) waa 
the aon of Conatantina by Elen,a lady of gnat piaty and nnrivalled 
beauty, the daughter of Coal Godebor the Ttth kii«of Ikitain. 
Thia celebrated empHor began hia raSgn at York, aadaoon afi«r« 
«uda, by icmovteg the imperial aaat to OoaataDtiaople, jpavtd the 
way to the dortmaftion-of the enpire and tha iaaartian of Britain by 
tile RomaM. 

ap3. Thr Picta, Iri4i» and Sasontanita hitha tamiioo of Britain.. ■ 
Driven out by Stilicho. 

409. The Bomaoa leava Britthk 

410. The SaiMa cane into thiairimidiaa wo lean ftOB the TViada)«Ha 
peace and l>y the conaent of the nation of Ika Cynary , nnder the nio« 
tection of Qod and hia truth, and nnder the ptotactlon of the conn. 



try and nation; and thoy made an attack thidochtnacharr andont- 
iM^ on the nation of tbo O^ry. taking frant UiaiwM 
oTthoiovoiiigndonJBionoftheialo of Britain.** Thia hapnaned in 
the age of Vortigem. At thil peried tbo oenteit fbr maalery between 
the Saxona and Britoaa ooomanead. oonttnningfmn the dapartova 
of tbo RoMno to tbo l«th of Edwaad I. a neriod^of MS yam. 

478,lltoMM»«ofnpwwd0of SMBiltiahBobleMn hythalaiMnaata 
liaat. 

410. The flUnitai iVinaa Uthar Ftadnin diM hf polMi on Iha ieid 
of vie ton* 

UL Hm tea* cMof CwUe, pnaMtag bisooMMli avm into Walai^ 



WW OBCcwMly OMowd by tho nriebiled AAlmr. Iha aon of Uihar. 
m« ArihoipMiwIitteaui 
«-tThtfliit»ilibc, ,. ^ 

diMiniBatcd irfUr ita frandif *nha Wairion of Aithu*** 
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ff70, TIm BritUh tard AnraiiB diet by the Iwiid of aa 
««. Tbe BiMcito lUngdon MtabUdicd by th* Saxons, ftod tbe Octar- 
chy oompletad. ($€• p. 9) 
C94. Odad and death of Odwallon by Penda ; who alio 
6tt. deCwta Oawald, axbibittng hit baad and Itmba on atakca. {p. 9) 
000. St. Milburf , the danghter ^ M erivaM a Mercian king. At thia 
nertod, Mya Baronlns. **the chnicbea were plentifoUy adorned with 
filica of imra ? irgiaity, and violets of ralicloaB monln ;" and in the 
reign of Henry L when the tomb of this Frmccas Saint was onened, 
nn odorifsruns vaponr exhaled, of balaaonic power to cnie the king's 
€▼11. The aianniption of cnring this disoroer by the kings of £i^- 
land originated from this occnrrence. 
OBI. Cadwsladyr leaves England and dies at Rome. (p.O) 

'150: 



005. The Britons, after a brave struggle of nearly 150 yean, driven by 
the Saxons into Wales and ComwiuL 

777. From Shrswsbnry, the Pengweme of tbe Britons, the royal seat 
of the Princes of Powys removed to M athmlU. 

«—Oflk*s Dyke made tone a harrier againet the Britons, extending from 
the Severn at Cbepatow to the Dee, (p. 10) 

700. The Britona, meditating revenge against Offii for the injvy and 
dianace done to their conntry by the encroachment of tlie Cbwdh 
OflSu suddenly rose In the nignt of St. Stephen's day and destroyed a 
gmat part ol that barrier, carrying fire and sword unawares amongst 
tneir enemies, who were encampH near Hereford : the vindictive 
OBk soon after railing a powerful army, defeated the Britons af 
Rhndlan manli, and maisscred all the pruoneis on the field, sparing 
neither man, woman, nor child. Ofik himself is supposed to have 
received hii death wound in this action. 

070. The Danes gain possession of Mereia. {p. IS) 

.— . Alfred the Great, aher subduing the Danish invadcn (against whom 
be fought 50 battlea) compoaea his body of Uiws, and divides England 
into oonntlea, hundreds, slnd ty thinca. 

007. Mereia a province under Ained. Ip. 15) 

910. Ethelfleda, "Lady of Mereia.*' diea. (o. 10) 

1010. Shrewsbury taken by Edmund Ironaide, and the inhabitants, who 
bad joined Oanute against hia father Etlielred, severely punished. 

-— Near Shrewsbury, Alphelm, a prince of the blood, muraered whilst 
bunting, by Godwin Pnrthnnd, a butcher of that town, hired by Edric 
Streon. tlie execrable Earl of Mereia, 

1000. Leofric, who married the celebrated Godiva, Earl of Mereia. 

104L The Saxon line reatored under Edward tba Confessor. 

1050. Harold overruns Walea. 

1055. Hereford bnmt by the Britons. 

1057. Bweyne Earl of Merclat he seduced Elglva, Abbem of Leomin- 
ster, and was obliged to leave the kingdom ; afterwards condemned 
to undergo the penance of walking barofooted to Jerusalem to expi- 
ate a murder, be died of fetigue on nisjonmev. 

1000. William the Conqueror subdues unghuML 

— Roger Montgomery is said to have erected a great part of Ludlow 
Gsstle about this Ume. {p. 01) He was a lover ofjustiee, delighted in 
the society of the wise, and long retained in his service the three cn« 
lebmted cmfca, Oodebald, Odelericua, and Herbert, by whose advice 
be db«ctedhis nndertakinga. To Warin the bild, of low stature 
butlol^ coniage, begave Aimeria bis^ niece i William saniamod 



PantulfT Picold, Coriiat, with hia aons Roter and Rodbert, were n. 
mong Us great men. Heljrot waa the fetner of Herbert, this oele. 
bmted comntafaMi d tbe Comiacfor «•§ tbn Lofd of Oaitle Bolontv 
inCorvedaia. 
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ION. fihremban bsiend In Ediic Sirlvitlciii iiid Owen Gwynold. 

PHiH» or Wilo, but nllcnid, iiuJ the Wclih difcatd witli grot 

aluigbltrb) WlUluD tbt CCDi|un<ir. 
1M4. 0>d«inu. Hook of Utknini, Ihr Himt Salopnn inlhor. 
loeo. About Ibb MrtoJ wbit It dEBonlBiud Suon ArchilKluic n> 

pDitFdl>rGhniHpQlini (bBucbraoniBmeiitJBilwLthjpl»l>,iqq*r«» 
lofloiH, DctwsrH, ^tp'ft u>d tnimali. Tbii tDproKintiit of Ibe 
ctamcb wj HOB to Indinto fi»tcraUantkinton1i(>nii. yetfnHo 
■II wc ue ■!>]■ to collacl Itom hMofjF tbetlpioof kuM lyruiay 
«•■ the Inn •§■ o( ow cagntry, wbon iIk mnnn of oor Suou id- 
coton wcrt BeHher pioui nor okriiiied. Pkit> ■nd ticaioii prenikd 

u«BK the otain i >■ ■"" " —.J-.—-. i- .1 

bililr; ukIIbJmim 

Hm buburiUN «bo _..._. , . 

■ndn|KntlltavaiiitiHntRiM,udiiiacca|iliiiseta(litMnit<ranBiii 
a]iu|«lnc<unct<rbBtlDBiiiiMaBlj. CbriMiuHT libol;,iUdoc- 
Irlondiiiw, Itimonliti Bobk, pcHect, ud nbliDWi lliwinbip 
•iDipli ud pwc. eaaiBCftom tlw bcut, MufiinBiibk to nun. But 
igRutuKc, nntkHnn, lud triuHir poiRtal ibb boli nligton, nb- 
ititntlaE nil cenmuBls Rit iti aaeailal dotlgi, and ■ppwiot n> 
..... : ..... -.itiirf by Wih in lapiDHiaBdiib. 



edtotV 

ibJKtHibDialmtath* 
'IntTi aod not bT ■• 
DuadintDI othfs. F*w 



, ud bldaitioiii to tho eliureb, twchlpg Ihit i:r. 



tit dnotion, lod ■■ 



ol (u dIMut from tbe 



IWT.Iatlufirn«euDfWmiunRDfai,Rocntord Hortlam, Ibc 
Euk of ghnmSiiiy ud BsclunL Kith otbcr gml BCD, iwigiiDit 
ttat klne, ndnnclBC with u umj u lu u Woiceiteri bat on pian- 
in of ndicB of friciuea pou* m mtgmL 

lUM. Bridgnorth uid Staiewdiiiy (Inth guiiMOOd fbr KobcR Duke of 
NonuBdj if Robot it Brlrmc} lakn hi ~ 

1 H». At Shmibur; tbe nobiht) trf ih« mloi 



b« mlm iiton lolty to WilliiB 
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list. Lnd Flilk FHtguwIne, WardeD of Um Marcim, wu the iirogeni - 
tor of the ftmotti family of the Gnarines of Whittingtoa ; the son of 
Ouarine de Mentt ; hit mother, the beaatifal and magoaaiffloui Mel. 
let, the dmchter of Pain Fteveral («. 99) 

IIM. came Outle taken bj the Welah, who eat off the heada of ait 
that wen therein. 

118B* lAidlov, under Genraae Pagaoel, betiflsed by Stephen (p. 97) 

IIM. ShMwibnry, which had been leizMl by l¥Uliam Fltcahin, Lord of 
OawHtiy, ftr the Bmpreai Mend, taken, after a bftve defence, and 
eeveral of the nrriaon hanged by Stephen. 

llda. Walter Fitxalan (whoie defcendantf took the name of Stewart, 
from their office of high Steward of Scotland) was the progenitor (^ 
the royal flimily of Stewart, and fonnder of Paisley monattry, bom 
atOtweatry. 

1110-7. Bridgnorth, nnder Hn^h de Mortimer, bedded by Henry IL 
when Sir Kobert Sytodare, or Robert de St. Clare, Comtable of Ool- 
eheafer CSmtle, uetceiving one of the beaieged taking aim at the king, 
Btepned before nim and recdTed the arrow in hit own breait. 

1164. Henryll. aaMmblea hit army at Osweetry to attempt the tttb]u- 

Stiott orWalea. 
. Olialdna Ghmbrensia on his expedition with Archbishop Bald- 
win to pitecb fat the third Croisade, obaenrea in his Itinerary that 
he '"passed by Ludlow, under the walls of the noble Castle of Roger 
Montgomery." JBeing a nattve of Wales his account of the manners 
and character of Us countrymen is interesting and authentic. We 
leainfrom him that the Bntons weie a nation light and nimble, ra- 
ther fierce than strong: devoted to anna from the highest to the 
lowelt, and ready to hie on the drst sumnmtiB. Their food was oat- 
tie and oats, milk, cheese, and batter. Not engaged in trafHc, mlli- 
tuy affairs occupied their attention ; and so dear tu Uiem was tifeir 
country audits liberties, that they delighted notonly toflght but 
even to die in their defence. Sucn was their eager conrRge that 
they even dared unarmed to attack those who were covered with 
armour. The annour they used wu light, and did not Impede their 
motions. Their offienslte weapons ware arrows and long apeara: the 
men of North Wales with their spears could pierce through an iron 
coat of mail; thoae of South Wales were the best archers: they either 
went with their feet bare, or made ahoeii of mw skins. The young 
men, engaged in wandering over monntaina and penetiating thickets, 
were prepared for the fktigues of war. They were not given to ex> 
cess in eating, in drinking or in clothing. In their expeditiona tbev 
neither regarded hunger nor cold, and eageriy took adfantaoeof dark 
and stormy nighu for hostile invasions. There was not a beggar to 
be seen among these people; for the tables of all were common to 
all ; and bounty and hospitable entertainment were virtues in highest 
estimation. As soon as a traveller entered a house, he gave his aftts to 
some person { on which water being offered, if he allowed his feet to 
be washed he was a guest for the night. Tne offer of water was un- 
derstood to be an invitation to hoapitable entertainment. Stnngera 
who arrived in the morning were entertained with the conversation 
of the young women and with the music of the haip. Such an influ- 
ence had music on their minds, that they esteemed skill in playing 
Ml die halrp beyond any kind of learning. In the evening an enter- 



tainment was provided according to the number of the guests and the 
wealth of the bouse. Pew dfshes were prepared ; and no stimulants 
to gluttony used. The guests were placed by threes, and the dishes put 
on rushes, with thin and flat cakes newly baked When the hour of 
sleep arrived, they all lay down in common on the public bed, ranged 
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leavOiways on the lidet of the room. They were e people of en ecnte 
and subtle geniui ; and, enjoy ina; a ridh tein of natonu eadoennenta, 
exeelled allthe weiteni natfOMin wit and tngenvHy. In aMooui of 
pnbltc fcfllMtT, or In the todel cirele, wit and hnmonr flowed as from 
an Inexhanstible wmroe. Nature gave to the lowiit, ee well as to the 
highest of this people, a eertain boldnem vi tpeeah, and an honest 
confidence in giring answers to neat nwn or in the pressnce of prin- 
ces t pride of ancestry was deeplir rooted in their hearts, and he was 
consioered hononrable, among wnose progenitors tteither shnre, Ibiw 
eigner, nor infiunons pelsen cobU be fionud. Tliey did not rende in el^ 
ties, Tillages, or camps, bnt solitarily In wends. Their afllKtiens 
were strongly engaged in domestic end family rehitionahipa, and their 
reveiM;e of injarles was sadden and serere Their amnsements were 
salted to their general character i feats of strength, throwing a bar of 
iron, qnolta, leaping, wrestling, ranning, riding, aieliery, and throwing 
the JaTelin. In femilies, playlngon the harp,r8ading,singiug anede 
of fonr purts with pmpcr aoeentoation and exmemion, and similar 
exercises. Early Instracted in the ehristian religion, their faith pos- 
sened greater simplicity, and was mom sniritaallced than that of 
other nations. They gave pert of the bleed served at the e1ta» to the 
poor I nt down te table in threes in hononr of the trinity, and if a 
religions or gnve DeMon presided, he begged a bleasinr with his 
arms extended and his headf hanging down. As it was the disposition 
of this people to pursoe every exciting object with vehemence, none 
were elsewhere to be fonnd so bad as tM woifst, nor any better than flie 
good among them. As anroof of the religions spirit prevalent at the 
time, the author, from wnom the above m tiansialed, states thrt hie 
expedition was so s nec es sfn l, that tOOO of the moot warlike of the 
natives joined the standard vi the cross. 

1104. Clan Castle taken by Rces, Prince of Wales. 

1908. At Shrewsbury, Owynwyawy n, Prinoe of Wetee. who came be- 
fnre the royal council in that town to propose terms of peace tieMBfae« 
rondy seised and Imprisoned. 

1S12. (wwestry, under its Lord Fitsalan, taken and bant bv J<dm. 

«•*- At Shrewsbury, llees ap Maelgwyn, a boy not 7 vears Md, who had 
been delivered asa hostage by the welsh, inmmaiijy hanged by order 
of Vipont, a retainer of king John. 

1S15. SnrewsbniT surrendered to Llewdlyn, Prince of Wales 

1138. Oswestry teken and burnt by Llewellyn and the EmI of Fsm- 
broke, who afterwards took ShMwsbnry, and slaaghteted many of 
the iiuMbltants. 

1941. At Shrewsbury Henry HI. assembled his army to attack David 
ap Uewellyn, Prince of Weles, bat on his snbmission, Henry, after 
remaining If days, retamed to London. 

— » Jordaen de Lndfoid's grant of the common peatnie of Whltcllff. 
The Abbot of Okmoeeteirs gmnt is snppeeed to be of the same dole. 

IMO. Shrewsbniy token by the insurgent oarons,bHt riiortly aftenmids 
retaken by the finees of Hmiry III. 

1988. Bridgnorth token by Simon de Montloft, Earl ef Leieeeter. 

19ir. At Sbfewsbnry, Henry III. appeared with bis army to attack the 
Welsh, but peace was restored on tne snbmission of Uewettyn. {pk 86} 

1288. Sir John Charlton, Governor of IrMand, bom at Apley. 

1080. Shrewebary town and castle placed under the government of 
Prince Edward, afterwaids Edward I. 

1277. The Courts of King's Bench and Exeheqoar established for semi 
montiu at Shrewsbaryby Bdwoid I. 

IS81. The Courts of King's Beech and Bxchequer again rimoved ftom 
London to Shrewsbury by Edward Land riOMlMd there natil he had 
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aecomplithed the complete snbjttgation of Wales.— XJewellyn de- 
feated and slain by Edwatd I. 

1283. David, the test native Frince of Wales hanged at Shrewibary. («. 
40) The PlurliamenI removed from Sbrewshuiy to Acton Bornell, 
where was passed the act respecting Merchant Debton entitled ''Sta- 
tntnm de Mercatoribus/' called also **the Statute of Acton Buruell." 

1284. Edward I. passes an edict to put to death all the bards of Wales, 
which remained in force to the end of Henry IV. 1412. {p. 89) 

— - Edward II. the first English prince of Wales, bom at Caernarvon. 

1205. Hadoc reduces Oswestry, defeats Lord Strangle near Knockin, 
routs a force sent out against him, and approaches Shrewsbnrv, but, 
encountering with an armament raised by several of the Lords fliarch- 
ers, Is defeated and taken- 

1321. During the second baronial coufederacy, Roger Mortimer, Lord 
ofWigmore, was taken prisoner at Bridgnorth by Edward II. and 
his sentence of decapitation exchangedfor that of perpetualimprison* 
ment; but he made his escape from the Tower, Aue. 1323. 

1322. In entering Shrewsbury, Edward IL received by the BurgesMS 
with great military parade. 

132r. At Shrewsbury, Edmund Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, a feithful ad- 
herent to the deposed Edward H. against the queen and her paramour 
Mortimer, seized by the inhabitants, and executed without any form 
of trial. 

1340. An expedition beinc projected against Fmnce, Sir Roger le 
Strange of Knockin and John le Strange, James de Audley, William 
de Erulive (i.e. Ercal), William Stury, and John Aston, as chief per- 
sons in the county of Salop, were summoned to find 40 men at arms, 
and 40 hobelers, of which 10 were to be from Ludlow. Men at arms 
were in complete armour, with stout honest hobelers rode hobbies 
or small horses, and wore light armour. 

1351. Norman French was nniveisaUy taught in our schools till the 
year 1351, when a master of the name of Ckirnwall, at Shrewsbury, 
first began to teach Eoglish, and before the year 1400 the practice 
became general, 

1309. Robert Langlande, Monk, author of "Pierce Floughman^a 
Vision," Cleobury Mortimer. 

1373 John Talbot, the celebrated Earl of Shrewsbury, bom at Black- 
mere. 

1352. Roger Mortimer, the son of Edmund by Philippa daughter of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, presumptive heir to the crown, being 
Lieutenant of Ireland, was wounded in a bkirmish, bssnghthome, 
and died at Wigmore. 

13067. APariiameut held at Shrewsbury by Richard II. called < The 
Great Parliament," In which Chester wu made a Principality, and 
several oppressive laws were enacted, which formed some of the sub- 
jects of accusation brought against Richard by Henry of Bolingbroke. 

1403. Henry IV. defeats the Earl of Northumberland at Shrewsbury. 

1400. Robert Mascall was made a Carmelite, or White Friar, at Lndlow, 
was Confessor to Edward IV. and Bishop of Bcreford: bom at Ludlow. 

1450. Duke of York's letter respecting the Government of Ludlow by 
the 12 and 25 as formeriy. {p. 48) 

1450. Henry VI. at Ludfoid with his army. {p. 50) 

1400. Duke of York raises an army of 23,000 men and gains the victory 
of Mortimer's Cross. (j>. ST) 

1401. Edward 4th*s first Charter. 

1409 John Carpenter, Bishop of Worcester, Lord President. 
1472. Ludlow first authorised to send two membcn to Pariiament» 
1478. Edward 4th*s second Charter. 
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1483. The Princes Ed ward and Richard, lonB of Edwaid IV. taken from 
Ludiow by order of Richard III {p. 63) 

1484. Richard Sid's Charter. 

— — AtShrewsbary, Henry Stafford, Dnke of Bnckingham, havingbeeu 
betrajred by bis servant, Ralph Bannister, wu beheaded bjr omer of 
Richard III. before the High Cross. 

1485. The Earl of Richmond (afterwards Henry YU) on hismarchfrom 
Milford Haven, admitted into Shrewsbury ; but the chief Bailiff, 
Thomas My tton, having sworn that Richmond should not enter the 
town but over his belly, to comply with the letter of his oath, laid 
himself in the high road, and Henry walked over him. 

1488. Henry YIT. visited Shrewsbury and Lndlow. 

1400. Henry YII. his Queen Elizabeth, and Prince Arthur their son, 

fromLudlow, kept the feast of St George at Shrewsbury. 
VHHi. Henry YU. again visited Shropshire. 
1002. (Apnl) At Lndlow died Arthur Prince of Wales. (j» 73) 
IMO. Henry Sth's Charter. 
1521. Sir Thomas Come wall. Baron of Bnrlbrd, tenth in descent from 

Richard EarLof Cornwall, was member of the council in Ludlow 

Castle. 
1535. Oswestry, Whittington,Mae8brook,Knockin,£lIesmere,Down, 

and Cberbory, by Actor Parliament, severed from Wales and annex. 

ed to Shropsnire. 
1540. Thomas Churchyard, POet, Shrewsbury* 
1543. The Jurisdiction of the Court of the Lords Pkesident of the 

Marches at Lndlow confirmed by act of Parliament. 
1545. Palmer's Guild Estate inquired mto by Henry YUI. 
1540. Hugh Broughton, a learned divine, Oldbury. 

1551. Pslmer's Guild Estate given up to Edward YL and by him given 
to the town «>f Ludlow June 1, and the fraternity dissolved. (j». 105) 

1552. Edwaid Oth's Charter. 

1553 Queen Mary's ratification of Edward's Charter. 
— Circumstances affecting the minds of men, differently at distant 
periods, strongly illustrate the spirit of the ages in which they occur : 
the following account, from an ancient manuscript preserved among 
the records of Shrewsbury, is congenial to the &ith and fieelings of 
men of the middle of the 10th century. **Upon Twelfiieth day, 1553, 
the dyvyll appeared in sainct Alkmond's church, when the preeet 
was at highe masse, with greate tempests and darknesse,so that as he 
passyd throughe the churche he mounted up the steaple, tearinge 
the wyer of the docke, and put the prynt of his clawes nppon the 
fourth bell, and toocke one of the pynnacles awaye withe hym, and 
for the tyme stayed ail the bells in the chnrches within the towne 
that the could uey ther toll nor ry nge." Similar ooenrrences are fennd 
in accounts of those times ; in Stamford Church the devil is painted, 
with a steeple in his claws which he is attempting to swallow. 
1554. Qneen Mary's Charter. 

1556. Edward Burton, Esq. a xealous protestant, reused christian bn- 
rhd by the catholic priesthood of Shrewsbury, and buried in his gar- 
den at Lottgnor. Sir Andrew Corbet wrote the epitaph which is on 
his tombetone.— - 

Was*t for denying Christ, or some notorious fact, 

That this man's body christian burial lacktt 

O no ! his fiiithful true profession 

Was the chief cause, which then wu held transgression : 

When Popery here did reign, the See oi Rome 

Wonld not admit to any snch a tomb 

Within their Idol temple walls :— -but he, 
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Traly profeflbig ChriitiaBity, 
Wm, like Chrtat Jesua in a gunden hid. 
When be shall icst in peace till it be laid, 
CoHM Mtbfnl Mrtmnt, coae, lecenre with ttc. 
A jnst inward for thy Iatepity.-»1614. 

1577. WBitgift, Archbishop of Gaaterbury, Lord PRtident till lfleo» 
ddtf nr the absence of Sir Henrf Sldnev. 

198S. Edward Herbert, Lord Cfcerbury, soldier. statesuMW, and historian . 
■^He possessed," sart Lord Orford, *'a wonderful fund of iotenml Tfr- 
tne, of stronir nsolutioa, and manly philosophy ; with foibles^ pas- 
iions, TaDity, and wronglieadedBess ; these he ecoroed to conceal, 
for he soug;ht truth, wrote tnith—— was truth. He was iormed te 
ibine in erery sphere into which his Impetnoiis tempeianent or pre- 
dominant leseeo conducted him." He was descended from the Tal- 
bot, Deveieanx, Gray, Gotbet, and other noble fsmilla; born at 
Eytnn. 

19Q8, Oucen EKabeth's Charter. 

1M4w Ktnff James* Charter. 

1610. Richnd Bnter, RowtoD, township of Ercal Magna. 

1615. Prince Charles. (Ch. 1) pompously entertained atLudlow.(|r.ll6) 

l«n. Khif Charles* Charter. 

Itat. Sir^hn Walter, Lord Chief Baion, Lndlow. 

1039. Thomas Parr affedl». 

1M2. Charles I. at Wellington, Sbrtwsbnry, and Bridgnorth, with the 
Princes Jsmes and Charles, Prince Rupert, and Domcroos Lords and 
Oentlemen, procltinringr free tuleratimi ofpmtestantism, and prtser- 
▼ation of the subjects* dfil rights. Oct. 13: advances to Edgehill, 
where hie first great battle was fought. 

lMS-0 Prince Re pert defeats the Patiiamentariane at Worcester— at 

Wakefield — lakes Cirencester — Birmingham Lichfield — skir- 

mishes, and obtains a great victory in Chalgrove fifel d takes Bris- 
tol gains a victory at Aubnrn in Wiltsliire — foils in witha flying 

party aad beats them into Reading — toots forces andsr Sir Thomas 
Mrfax and Col. Myttoa at Drayton— takes Longford House in 
Shropshire — stakes TongCsstle — ivlieves Lathem House — storms 
and takes Bolton in Lancashire — defeats Col. Sbuttleworth at Black- 
bam-«-felievea York — defeaUCol. Massey at Ledbnry (p. 120) 

MM. The Esri of Denbigh takes Oswestry from the Royaluo^ receiving 
£900 to preserve the town from being pillaged. 

IMS. Sir John Price takes Apley House, making prisonen of StrTbo- 
mae Whitmore, Sir Fnncia Oatley, and about W royaHsta Feb. 0, 
Shiewsbnry taken by Col. Myttoo, the Fkritementnrian Oevemorof 
Wem ; the Governor, Sir Michael Eaidley, sfaihi, aad M gentlemen 
tnd 2M soMiete taken, with 15 cannons. 

-•-i* Lndlow and Bridgnenh taken for the Pnriiamcnt. 

1049. Timothy Meve, divine a^ antiquary, WooCton inStaofteD Lacy 

IfiSLCbaricalMrithtfaeEart of Derby, flies from th4 fotal battle of 
Woraeeter: arrives at White Ladies' Priory SepC4-. disguised intho 
clothes of the Peodrils and eondacted to Boecobel House s concealed 
with Colonel Carelem in the Royal Oak: conducted to the house of 
Mr. Whitgrave at Moseley t he. Oct. 15, CoL John- Benbow (uncle 
to the lenowned Admiral) shot on the Castle Ot een, at Shrewsbury. 

165S. Dr. Arnway, antagonist of Milton, Hodnet. 

16M. The rcyal party, under Sir Tbooas Uanles, foil m their etUmpt 
on Shmwsbuiy. 

1O0L The Council of the Maiehes reestabllsbed bv {woetaaHitloii. Flirt 
sitting Jan. 16th, lOttl, Earl ol Carberry Piesidettt. 
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Union of England and Wales 
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Van Hall 

Vangfaan, Lord 

Vernon, Theobald de 
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Wtmm 

Wafcot, Sir Thomas 

Wales, Court for the govern 

Walks and Rides 
Water, reservoirs of 

and Wells 

Warwick, Earl of 

Weeping Cross 

Whi^ift, Dr. 
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Wiglaf f 

Wigmore 

William the Conqueror 

Rnfus 

Woodhouse, Sir Michael 
Woodville, Anthony 
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